Fig . . . , 
ned, patriotic Americans.” 
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le President called forth by the resignation 
icism of Mr. Bryan’s course in the Eastern press, it is evident 
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COLONEL BRYAN’S WAR FOR PEACE 


HE HEARTY ‘GOD-BLESS-YOUS”’ concluding the 

final interview between President Wilson and his retiring 

Secretary of State ‘“‘came from impulses in the hearts 
fvo men who understood each other, both open-minded, big- 
So runs an editorial in the 
paper owned by the Secretary of the Navy, who deplored 
presignation of Mr. Bryan and testified warmly to his affec- 
uate confidence in him, but who remained in the Cabinet 
porting the President’s policy. The country, Secretary 
els’s Raleigh News and Observer says further, ‘‘ will never be 
aded that Mr. Bryan could be anything but an unselfish 
ot.” d despite the wide-spread newspaper support of 
, and the sharp 


Western and Southern comment that a considerable 


Mtion of the country to-day retains its confidence in the 


9 Msinuations that the Bryan “war for peace”’ i 


es and purposes of William Jennings Bryan. Assertions 
is also a political 


mle are answered by Mr. Bryan’s apologists with the re- 


der that even in continuing his vigorous press campaign 


t the attainment of peace by the Bryan methods, the ex- 
retary has only the kindest words for the President, and is 
to restrict his criticism to the point at issue. He is 


fedited by some correspondents with intending to preserve the 


A di nistration. 


hities and cordialities which now bind him to the Democratic 
But tho ‘‘his present intentions are sincere,” 

s John Temple Graves to the New York American, ‘in 
Bo van's past history the joy of the battle has most fre- 


r ntly swept away the reserves of good feeling, and the political 


s hereabouts are full of prophets who foresee that before 


; e summer is over the President and the Commoner, the ex- 


s 


i slashing controversy of the decade.” 


retary and his Chief, will be engaged in the most spectacular 
And tho Democratic 
holders who permit themselves to be quoted predict con- 
ed Democratic harmony, the New York Sun’s correspondent 

that even party leaders in Washington expect to see Mr. 


4 fan in complete and open opposition. 


. Bryan’s severest critics assert that he is beginning a cam- 


Mign for another Presidential nomination, and Colonel Roosevelt 


edited in the news dispatches with the belief that the Demo- 
¢ party will be so seriously incapacitated as to give the 
Tessives a good fighting chance in 1916. Peace, prohibi- 


tion, and suffrage are mentioned as the leading planks in ‘ed 
new Bryan platform, and one correspondent suggests that ‘ 
President’s probable forgetfulness of the single-term a ? 
of the Baltimore Convention will give Mr. Bryan another line 
of attack. 

That Mr. Bryan's resignation ‘‘was inspired by a desire for 
political advantage and with an eye on 1916” is the belief of the 
Democratic New York Morning Telegraph. ‘‘Bryan is fishing 
for the nomination for the Presidency the coming year, and has 
resigned in order to lure the German vote his way,” declares 
the German Herold in the same city. With which the Louisville 
Times (Ind.) quite agrees, tho it wonders how the Germans will 
‘‘meet him on the grape-juice plank of his platform.’ In 
Mr. Bryan’s home city of Lincoln, Nebraska, a once prominent 
Populist is quoted as saying that ‘‘Bryan has staged the first 
act of a new candidacy for the Presidency or the United States 
Senate.” The latter is the ring into which the Omaha Bec 
(Rep.) expects to see the Bryan hat thrown. In the East this 
alternative does not seem to occur so readily. To quote the 
Hartford Courant (Rep.): 


‘Tt is a safe guess that we are going to have Mr. Bryan again 
as a Presidential candidate. His platform will be Peace and 
Prohibition. It will split the Democratic party all apart, for 
the South is strong for prohibition, and Bryan himself, as himself, 
is strong with the Democratic party through the wide West. He 
is likely, too, to draw from the Republicans on the same issue 
that will strengthen him at the South. . . . It makes at least 
a three-cornered fight for 1916.” 


In this fight the ex-Secretary, several correspondents note, will 
have not only the support of Bryan men in Congress and through- 
out the country, but also of his active lieutenants who have been 
placed on the publie pay-roll in the last two years. It may be 
taken for granted, a New York Sun writer remarks, ‘“‘that they 
will go to the front for him whenever his hat is in the ring.” 
And the Portland Oregonian (Ind. Rep.), from the opposite 
border of the country, thus sizes up the situation: 


“The President has been gaining a personal following and 
personal strength, while Mr. Bryan has been losing. The latter 
has borne the blame of the Pindell and Williams appointments, 
the Santo Domingo scandal, and the Colombian treaty, as well 
as the peace treaties, which are peculiarly hisown. The Mexican 
fiasco has been ascribed to his influence. He was not able to 
hold his party in line for Administration measures in the last 
session of Congress. His influence in Washington is waning. 
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UNLOCKED. 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Star. 
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ANOTHER SUBMARINE OUTRAGE. 


—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


GIVING HIS CRITICS AN OPENING. 


““Mr. Bryan’s definite separation from the Administration, 
however, is bound to estrange from it thousands of his devoted 
followers. His name is a shibboleth among the radical Democ- 
racy. He is the political creator of many men in Congress, some 
of whom may seek to avenge what they deem his wrongs. . . 
In losing Mr. Bryan, Mr. Wilson loses the support of the radical 
wing of his party, and may prove to have wrecked the party 
itself, as did Cleveland. 

“But tho . . . Mr. Wilson may have lost the Bryan strength, 
he has won immeasurably greater strength among that vast body 
of Americans, tied only loosely to any party, which values the 
national honor and the national safety above all else.”’ 


Whatever may happen to the nomination, the Boston Herald 
(Ind.) observes, Mr. Bryan has ‘‘made the reelection of Presi- 
dent Wilson extremely improbable.”’ Several writers are 
convinced that the departure of Mr. Bryan from a place of re- 
sponsibility in the Administration removes the restraint hitherto 
exercised over the radicals in Congress which so helped to make 
constructive Democratic legislation possible. From now until 
the end of the Administration, we read in a New York Journal 
of Commerce dispatch, ‘‘the country will witness an almost 
complete cessation of legislative activity. Under the present 
circumstances it is feared it would be impossible to get any great 
reform measures through Congress such as that body has acted 
upon during the past two years.” 

But the correspondents who are ‘“‘jumping to the conclusion 
that Bryan is to be to Mr. Wilson what Roosevelt was to Mr. 
Taft—the wrecker of his Administration’—are ‘premature, 
to say the least,” in the opinion of the New York Evening Post's 
special representative in the capital. Mr. Villard remembers 
the many proofs of Mr. Bryan’s loyalty to the President, the 
evident mutual affection of the two men, and the fact that 
‘“*Mr. Bryan has a tremendous liking for popular applause and 
does not like to be outside the breastworks,”’ and concludes that 
*‘the future may be awaited by the party with little expectation 
that he will turn against the Administration for which he was 
so largely responsible.” 

Possibly corroborative of this is the dispatch from Los Angeles 
iz which William J. Bryan, Jr., says that his father ‘will not, 
under the circumstances, be a candidate for President in 1916, 
and will continue to support Mr. Wilson.’”’ The Democratic 
Governor of Minnesota foresees no internal disturbance in the 
Democratic party, and the Democratic Mayor of New York does 


not believe Mr. Bryan to be “‘influenced by political considera- 
tion or personal advantage.” No signs of a coming split are seen 
by the Democratic National Committeemen from Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Kansas, or Colorado. Committeemen repre- 
senting Georgia, Alabama, and Arizona believe the party will be 
actually stronger with Bryan out of office. The Philadelphia 
Record (Dem.) is ‘‘not aware of any break in the party. If Mr. 
Bryan has left the party, which he denies, the division between 
him and his former party can hardly be called a break; it would 
be sufficient to describe it as a very small chip.” Another 
Democratic paper, the Montgomery Advertiser, ‘“‘does not believe 
that Mr. Bryan will ever regain the hold upon the Democratic 
party he has enjoyed until lately.” The same idea occurs to 
the Washington Post (Ind.), which says: 

“Tt is obvious that Mr. Bryan must remain a Democrat or 
lose his hold upon Democrats who have been counted as his 
supporters. . . . If Mr. Bryan should bolt, where would he go 
and who would follow him? The glamour of official position is 
gone; the uniform and baton are laid aside. He has no more 
patronage to give out. He was diligent in placing his friends in 
good places, but there were twenty men for every job, and thus 
he found that he made one ingrate and nineteen enemies in the 
dispensation of patronage. 

“The leadership of the Democratic party has departed from 


Mr. Bryan. The man in the White House is running the 
machine.” 


But this; belief in the waning of the Bryan power is not uni- 


versal. In Texas the Waco Tribune (Dem.), which prefers the 
ex-Secretary’s position to the President’s, thinks that the resigna- 
tion ‘‘makes Mr. Bryan appear a bigger man to-day than he has 
ever appeared.” 


‘“We shall say ‘au revoir’ and not ‘good-by’ to Mr. Bryan. 
The Peerless One is not near through public life or active public 
duties yet.” 

His loyal followers can see no disloyalty in the sensational 
act of their leader. ‘‘Mr. Wilson will lose a wise and capable 
counselor,” remarks the Wheeling Register (Dem.), “‘but Mr. 
Bryan is so much a Democrat and patriot that he would not, if 
he could, do anything to embarrass the Administration.”’ The 
El Paso Herald (Dem.) believes “‘he has now no thought of 
making.a political fight against the President.”” The Oklahoma 
City Daily Oklahoman (Dem.) sees no real issue between the 
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president and Mr. Bryan, “naught but friendliness, friendship, 
aad respect.” Similarly the Cheyenne. (Wyo.). State .Leader 
(Dem.) counts on Mr. Bryan’s continued loyal and effective 
support of the President. And from so important a daily as the 
Raleigh Vews and Observer, owned by Josephus Daniels, Secre- 
ary of the Navy, comes this tribute to the loyalty and unselfish 
patriotism of the man.who seems to-the New York Herald 
guilty of something that ‘‘closely approaches treason”’: 

“Mr. Bryan and Mr.. Wilson. are .agreed upon the great 
wpstructive legislation enacted by Congress, and cooperated 
josecure it. It is our firm and fixt opinion that Mr. Bryan has 
yo object except to advance such principles, and he can do much 
oadvance them. Many believe he can serve them better as a 
private citizen ‘than with the limitations which office imposes. 
Atany rate, all the twaddle about Mr. Bryan’s having-in view 
polities or helping other parties is the silliest nonsense. He is 
not that kind of aman. He is too great to be made greater by 
office, too honest to lose the confidence of the American people 
in his integrity by laying down office. . . . They will recognize 
that what Mr. Bryan has done has been because of convictions 
which are implanted in him, -that he is obedient to his sense of 
duty, and is actuated by motives which he holds high above 
personal aggrandizement or popular applause.” 


Some defenders of Mr. Bryan’s motives are inclined to suspect 
those of his critics. As we read in the Los Angeles Express 
(nd.): ‘‘ The same. plutocracy that opposed Bryan in his 
earlier campaigns holds dominant relations with the makers and 
gllers of arms and ammunitions. Working in alliance with 
men whose political ambitions Bryan had thwarted, these 
agencies and interests continuously have sought to drive Bryan 
from his place.’ .And R. L. Metcalfe, formerly editor of Mr. 
Bryan’s Commoner, says, as quoted in the Philadelphia Record’s 
Washington correspondence: 












“Ever since he has been in the Cabinet Mr. Brvan has been 
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the ex-Secretary’s stanchest defenders. Thus, for instance, 
the Mineral City Pointer (Ind.), in rural Ohio, answers ‘‘some 
of the big newspapers”’: 


“The American nation is a patriotic nation, but not a nation of 
suppliant fools to be plunged into a spectacular gulf of human 

















SOME WILL CALL IT COWARDICE AND OTHERS WILL CALL IT WISDOM. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


blood for the mere honor and glory of their military leaders. 
There is no question of national honor at stake with the American 


ladelphia @ ihe victim of an organized attack, and itis an open secret that people in the present bloody crisis, save the honor of keeping 
If Mr. this attack has been encouraged by men who are more or less out of the bloodiest and most heathenish fight in the history of 
betwee conspicuous in the Administration. ... Under the cireumstances God’s green earth. 
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‘* JUST AS YOU SAY, SIR!”’ 
“T ask the American People to sit in judgment on my decision 
to resign.”’-—William Jennings Bryan. 
—Cash in the Chicago Herald. 


it will be so regarded by the people whose opinion counts ‘after 


the captains and the kings have departed.’ ”’ 










































“Don’t talk of a ‘divided country’ on account of Secretary 
Bryan’s resignation. The division stands just as it was— 
aspirants for military glory and the spoils of war on the one hand, 
and a nation of humane, patriotic, peace-loving citizens on the 
other hand.” 


So, the Los Angeles Tribune (Ind.) takes pains to observe— 


“The exultations of the jingoes that find responsive echoes 
in the columns of a portion of the press do not truly interpret 
national feeling. This nation is for peace and for arbitration 
as a means for maintaining peace. There are millions of Amer- 
icans whose loyalty and patriotism are not to be accused, whose 
devotion to the glory and honor of the country is unimpeachable, 
who stand shoulder to shoulder in Mr. Bryan’s support and in 
defense of the policies to advance which he resigned from the 
Cabinet.” 


Taking up the Bryan statement advocating a ‘‘system of 
persuasion”’ to take the place of a ’ in inter- 
national relations, the Los Angeles daily says in words contrast- 
ing strangely with the sharp criticism of the same utterance 
quoted last week : 


‘ 


‘system of force’ 


‘*As in an instant Bryan has won for himself, through this 
appeal, a lasting place in the affection and respect of the genera- 
tions that are to know the blessings of a warless world. His 
name will be honored and revered by all the peoples of the earth. 
Increasingly, as the centuries expand and civilization flourishes 
in a culture based on lasting concord, Bryan will be venerated as 
that follower of the Prince of Peace who wrote the Sermon on the 
Mount into the statutes of the world. . . . We do not question 
the sincerity of the President’s belie that he has entered upon a 
policy that will not lead to war, but we believe with Bryan that 
the history of mankind proves the futility of the system of force 
as a means of compelling or preserving peace.” 


The almost unanimous support of the President’s position 
and the nearly as wide-spread criticism of Mr. Bryan’s successive 
Utterances, as noted in these pages last week, mean nothing to 


With Bryan and all his personal following, says a correspondent 
of the New York Call, ‘‘ will be massed the forces of organized 
labor, the Socialists, 75 per cent. of the women of this country, 
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the Jews, and that innumerable host that can only be classified 
as German-Americans.” To the editor of this Socialist -journal 
this looks too much “like the outline of a Democratic: political 
camp” to be taken very seriously. Yet it should be remembered 
that Jim Larkin has called Mr. Bryan’s resignation ‘‘ the greatest 
thing that ever happened in the interest of the workingman,” 
that an important New York union-labor official has said that 
‘tin Mr. Bryan the labor-unions of the country recognize the 
savior of American popular welfare,” and that Congressman 
Buchanan, a former labor-union president, is reported to be 
working with Mr. Bryan on plans for a country-wide labor anti- 
war demonstration. It should also be remembered, on the 
other hand, that President Gompers, of the American Federation 
of Labor, has declared himself in favor of President Wilson’s 
method of -handling the issue which has arisen with Germany, 
a facet which, the Baltimore American thinks, 
disquieting” to Mr. Bryan. 

German-American editors by the score, tho not unanimously, 
have’ praised Mr. Bryan’s general position, but his statement 
“To the German-American’ ”’ is not so pleasing. 
ment, it will be recalled, the ex-Secretary of State explained the 
perfect neutrality of the Administration, defended the motives 
and intentions of the President, praised Gorman-Americaas for 
their sympathy with the Fatherland and their loyalty to the 
United States, asked them to exert their influence with the 
German Government in the direction of a peaceful settlement 
and discust at some length certain issues arising out of our 
relations to the belligerent Powers. The sentiments of the 
editors of papers like the New York Herold, Detroiter Abendpost, 
Louisville Anzeiger, Cleveland Wdchter u. Anzeiger, and Phila- 
delphia German Daily Gazette are thus emphatically exprest 
in the editorial columns of the St. Louis Times: 


“Mr. Bryan insults the German-Americans in his latest 
epistle. True German-Americans have at all times indicated 
that their patriotism would not be lacking at a time when it 
might become necessary to take a definite stand. The country 
at large, including Mr. Wilson, has recognized the legitimacy 
of a German-American’s sympathy with the Fatherland during 
discussion of the European War. ...... 

“Mr. Bryan urges the German-American to do a lot of things 
that all good German-Americans have been doing all along, 
and his message becomes wholly superfluous and unwarranted. 
We know of no true German-American who has been as 
unpatriotic as Mr. Bryan.” 
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WITH COURTESY AND TACT. 
—Pease in the Newark News. 


TWO IMPRESSIONS OF 
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EFFORTS TO HALT ARMS-EXPORTS 
Ts* IS NO PROSPECT that our Government, ag 


the ‘New York Journal of Commerce ‘remarks, ‘“ywij} 

attempt to stop the making of war-munitions in this 
eountry or to prohibit the sale of them abroad.” This 
statement is strengthened by Mr. Bryan’s reiteration of the 
arguments with which he defended the Governmeni’s position 
as Secretary of State; and also by the admission of a distinguished 
German publicist, Maximilian Harden, that this “hands-off” 
attitude of ‘the _—— Government ‘‘is neither legally nor 
morally. wrong.” Yet to Germany the cessation or continuance 
of our arms-traffic with the Allies affects its very existence as a 
nation. Calculations made in Berlin and forwarded to this 
country a few weeks ago, says the Providence Journal, ‘ profess 
to show that the Allies can not possibly arm their increasing 
forces or secure ammunition for their great numbers of large 
guns from. their own resources, and that they must have the help 
‘of this “country in order to accomplish their purpose. The 
German Tepresentatives also thoroughly believe that without 
‘this ‘assistance’ the Allies can not continue and complete an 
aggressive campaign, driving the Kaiser’s armies out of Belgium 
and France.” That the Allies realize this no less than the 
Germans is indicated by the prodigious campaign for American 
arms being conducted by Mr. Lloyd-George, and partly financed 
by the Morgan firm of bankers. Just as an instance, we note in 
a New York Sun news-item this informing paragraph: 

“The Union Metallic Cartridge Company has a contract to 
supply 3,500,000 rounds of ammunition weekly, and the under- 
standing is that this is to be increased to 7,000,000. The 
Bethlehem Steel Company has received an order for 8,000 field- 
guns and also is turning out 12,000 shrapnel-shells every day, 
while for the one-pounders and smaller shells the rate is 50,000 
a day. The General Electric Company has an order for $100,- 
000,000 worth of war-materials.”’ 


Germany naturally wishes, it is added, to disrupt in any 
way and at any cost the system by which England, France, and 
Russia are thus being provided with the means to victory. But, 
adds the New York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘if this industry and 
traffic are to cease, it must be by the voluntary or induced action 
of those engaged in it,’”’ and ‘‘ there have been reports and rumors 
of late of emissaries of belligerents, or at least one belligerent, 
in this‘ country, seeking to suppress or cripple this traffic by 

















‘* SOMEBODY'S GOT TO BACK UP!” 
—Orr in the Nashville Tennessean. 


UNCLE SAM’S DIPLOMACY. 
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A TORPEDO OR A MINE? 


Two views of the injured portion of the hull of the Nebraskan, the American steamer which was struck by a floating mine or a torpedo from a 
German submarine off the Irish coast on May 25. Ambassador Page's official report is said to declare that the Nebraskan was torpedoed. The pic- 
ture at the left shows the rent in the ship’s side; in the right-hand picture may be seen how the upward force of the explosion tore holes in the deck. 






















buying up establishments engaged in it, or subsidizing their 
owners to cease operation.’’ Detailed accounts of the plans and 
activities of German representatives appeared in the Chicago 
Herald, Providence Journal, and other papers. But these all 
failed for various and more or less obvious reasons. 

The next German move, “now under way,” says the New York 
Sun, ‘was to foment strikes in these factories.” It continues: 


“With many of the big plants under contract to provide sup- 
plies on certain dates, it is apparent that a sudden demand of 
employees for shorter hours, more pay, or other concessions 
would seriously embarrass the companies. This is reported to 
be a part of the program of the men behind the strike propa- 
ganda—to show the workers how easy it is now to strike for and 
obtain higher wages. They are causing points of this kind to 
be imprest on the labor-leaders in different parts of the country.”’ 


And The Sun cites a series of minor labor-disturbances in 
centers of the arms-making industry which it believes significant 
under the circumstances, if not a direct result of the German 
plan. In a statement appearing in The Evening Sun, a New 
York labor-leader promises an investigation of the matter, tho 
“so far,” he says, “‘no authentic information has come into my 
possession that agents of Germany are contemplating the pro- 
motion of strikes.”” And Meyer London, New York’s Socialist 
Congressman, says, in an Evening Post interview, that ‘‘strikes 
ean not be organized that way,” for ‘‘it takes long preparation 
—months or even years—to engineer a real strike.’”’ To the 
Brooklyn Eagle, however, there seems some reason for fearing 
this strike campaign. And The Eagle has a word of counsel 
for labor-leaders: 


“Every labor-organizer who sells himself knows perfectly well 
that he is running counter to the best interests of American 
labor—playing traitor to the men-who have trusted him; seeking 
to increase unemployment and industrial depression in the 
United States. If he has had a common-school education, he 
knows also that the making and selling of guns, ammunition, 
shoes, uniforms, to belligerents, is an international-law right of 
a neutral country.’ 


The alleged German efforts to buy up arms-plants and incite 
labor-difficulties ‘‘have no direct connection,” we read in the 
New York Sun, “with the movement now-on foot to start a 
protest among labor-organizations against the United States 
goine to war with Germany.” 


Yet an indirect relation between ° 


the latter movement and the Allies’. munition-supply may be 
traced in the “alarming rumor,” reported by the Chicago Herald’s 
Washington correspondent, to the effect that— 


“opponents of the so-called Armor Trust and Powder Trust in 
the United States are working up a labor-movement to have a 
declaration against war, with an appeal to the President to act 
again for mediation and peace. 

“Tt is feared by the Administration that such a declaration, 
coming at this time from organized labor, will be interpreted in 
England as an indorsement of the attitude of the striking me- 
chanics and laborers there.* The strikers, it is reported, have 
interfered seriously with the output of munitions in the British 
plants and delayed the construction and repair of war-ships in 
the navy-yards.”’ 





GERMAN-AMERICANS DESERT WILSON 


ISAVOWING any intention ‘‘to use the German vote 
ID as a club over the head of the President,’’ The Fatherland 
publishes figures to show that as a result of his conduct 
of affairs since the outbreak of the European War, ‘Mr. Wilson 
has lost 92 per cent. of his German-American vote.’”’ These 
figures are derived from a canvass of 208 German-American 
newspapers throughout the country, representing, according to 
The Fatherland, ‘‘a total vote of 2,110,355, of which, in 1912, 
1,161,720 were in favor of Wilson.” To-day, we are told, ‘‘of 
all these votes presumably only 91,600 would support the 
President.’”” The change, we are given to understand,:is due 
to his conception of neutrality and his failure’ to stop the ex- 
portation of arms to the Allies. ‘The questions asked in the 
canvass are implicit in the following summaries of the answers: 
‘Of the publications queried, 208 have replied. These include 
almost every newspaper of importance._“According to the 
editors these presumably represent 2,110,355 voters.: In answer 
to the question, 120 newspapers, representing -1,161, ,720 voters, 
stated that they had:supported, Woodrow’ Wilson: for: President 
in 1912. Asked whether they: would.support ‘Woodrow Wilson 
at. the present time, 108 who had supported him in 1912 asserted 
that ‘they would not. | Of all’ the papers’ onily “ “12 asserted that 
they would, 2 refused to answer, and 12 déclared that; because of 
their nature, they were non-partizan politicaly.; “182 emphatically 
declared themselves unalterably -opposed,;to Woodrow: Wilson. 
The 12 newspapers that asserted they would, support, him repre- 
sent a total vote of only 91,600. In other words, of the original 
German-American vote’ cast in 1912 for: Woodrow Wilson for 


yt 


<i 
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President, it may be assumed that less than 8 per cent. would be 
east for him to-day. Judging by this straw vote, Woodrow 
Wilson has lost 1,070,120 votes. If Mr. Wilson were a candidate 
at the present time he would lose over 92 per cent. of the German- 
American vote cast for him in 1912....... 

“In regard to the question as to whether Woodrow Wilson 
had honestly endeavored to maintain, strict neutrality and to 
protect the interests of the United States in the present inter- 
national crisis, the poll shows the following results: 

‘Forty-five newspapers believe that he has honestly made such 
an endeavor. Space does not permit us to analyze this vote 
this week, but it may be asserted that a large percentage of those 
saying that they believe that the President has endeavored to 
preserve neutrality indicated that his conception of neutrality 
differed largely from theirs. ...... 

‘*As to the question whether the President had succeeded in 
maintaining neutrality and in protecting the interests of the 
United States, the answers are as follows: 

‘‘Of 45 newspapers who believed that he made an attempt to 
do so, only 12 are of the opinion that he has succeeded; 154 
newspapers do not believe that he has even tried. 

‘‘In answer to the question as to his success in carrying out 
his policies, many papers assert that he has succeeded only in 
aiding the Allies. 

‘‘In answer to the question as to the Presidént’s sincerity, 5 
newspapers refused to commit themselves. In answer to the 
question of his success, only one newspaper refused to commit 
itself. It seems obvious from this that less than 6 per cent. of 
the German-American press believes that President Wilson has 
succeeded in being neutral and in protecting the interests of the 
United States. Comment on this result would be superfluous. 
It may be assumed that before these 2,000,000 German-American 
voters Woodrow Wilson stands charged with failure.” 





CHANCES OF INTERVENTION IN MEXICO 


ECAUSE THE ALTERNATIVES presented by President 
Wilson’s new Mexican policy are a prompt getting 
together of the rival Mexican leaders for the restoration 

of peace and order or some effective measure of intervention by 
the United States for the same purpose, our editorial observers 
are scrutinizing with a new interest and anxiety the utterances 
of Villa and Carranza. Since the President’s announcement 
of his new policy on June 2, Carranza has issued a proclamation 
to the Mexican people setting forth his claims to recognition by 
the United States as the actual and legal head of the Mexican 
Government, and Villa has approached his former chief with 
suggestions of a reunion and reorganization of the revolutionary 
factions to avoid the ‘‘imminent dangers’’ of American inter- 
vention or Cientifico reenthronement. But Villa’s conciliatory 
advances, in the opinion of our press, lose much of their value 
because they followed on the heels of his serious reverse at Leon. 
It is also noted that Carranza has up to the present ignored them. 
Altho the New York Sun’s Washington correspondent reports 
that President Wilson is still ‘‘very hopeful that in a short time 
a way will be found to induce the factions to meet in a con- 
ference to discuss terms of peace,” he also reports that other 
officials of the Administration ‘‘see little hope of an adjustment 
of Mexico’s troubles from within.” 
Turning to the editorial columns, we find a similar lack of 
* agreement in reading the signs. Thus the Charleston News and 
Courier finds comfort in the fact that ‘neither Carranza nor 
Villa has brushed our warning contemptuously aside,” 


with an outsider.” 


“cc 


Science Monitor sees 
affairs.” 


Republic and Post Dispatch. 


of order.””’ Moreover— 


nor has 
“‘got on a high horse and refused to discuss Mexican affairs 
To the Syracuse Journal our new Mexican 
policy ‘‘is bright in pleasing prospects,”’ and the Boston Christian 
a rift in the cloud of Mexico’s political 


This optimism is shared by many other papers, among 
them the New York Times, Washington Times, and St. Louis 


“Both chieftains realize,’ thinks 
the Washington Times, ‘that Mexico must compose herself or 
be composed from the outside, and that they both will be 
brushed aside unless they bend their efforts toward the restoration 
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“Both Carranza‘and Villa acknowledge that the fundamental 
trouble in Mexico is the virtual serfdom of the masses, and 
Carranza offers a program for amelioration of the ills that beset 
the people, by a distribution of government lands and ot herwise 
The differences that separate Carranza and Villa appear to be 
principally their ambitions and jealousies.”’ 

















































The New York Times, noting that Carranza’s proclamation 
to the Mexican people ‘‘conveys a promise of substantial re. 
forms,” goes on to review its reasons for reading the signs 
hopefully: 


“Tf Carranza really inclines to a policy of general amnesty 
there is no good reason why he should refuse to meet Villa on 
even terms. It is now clear that the recent defeat of Villa and 
Angeles at Leon was no such hopeless rout as had been reported, 
They still have the semblance of an army and are almost ready 
for more fighting. In his new mood, Carranza may well prefer 
negotiations looking to peace and harmony to renewing the 
warfare. 

“Tt is; indeed, a new and strange mood for the hitherto ob- 
stinate First Chief of the Constitutionalists, which is revealed 
in his proclamation and the advance summary of his reply to 
President. Wilson, which has been cabled from Vera Cruz. A 
plan which includes protection of all existing legal rights, in- 
demnity for all losses caused by the revolution, equal taxation 
for all property, and a firm stand against both confiscation and 
special privileges is most attractive and, if it could be intelli- 
gently carried out, ought to go far toward the solution of Mexico's 
problems. Villa’s reply to President Wilson, according to an 
El Paso dispatch, expresses his willingness to invite a new union 
of all Mexicans and favors agrarian reform and the extension of 
education among the poor. There is no better solution of the 
agrarian problem than equal taxation of all property. ... It 
would assuredly lead to a distribution of thousands of acres now 
useless in such a way as to benefit the State. Carranza promises 
an extension of the school system. So that honors are at pres- 
ent easy between him and Villa.” 


On the other hand, many papers fail to detect the rainbow in 
the Mexican sky. Thus the Providence Jsurnal fears that 
‘*Mr. Wilson’s suggestive note has had no effect on Carranza,” 
and the Brooklyn Eagle remarks: ‘It seems now to be a mere 
question how long the patience of President Wilson will last.” 
‘‘Peace through intervention,’ adds The Eagle, ‘“‘is the only 
peace in sight.” ‘‘There is not the slightest evidence that 
Mexico is coming to its senses as a result of the President’s 
warning,” declares the Washington Post, which thinks that 
Villa is only sparring for time after his defeat at Leon, and that 
we are ‘‘drifting toward intervention.” As The Post sees it— 


“The situation simmers down to the ultimate necessity of in- 
tervention by the United States, exerted either in behalf of a 
body of Mexicans gathered to frame a government, or in support 
of an American governor-general charged with the duty of 
compelling peace as a preliminary to the organization of a 
government by the Mexicans.” 


The Washington Herald also is convinced that almost insur- 
mountable obstacles stand in the way of an agreement between 
Villa and Carranza, and the Springfield Republican thinks the 
prospect of a decisive military triumph for either faction is 
equally remote. Says The Republican: 


“If the map of Mexico be studied, it will be seen that Villa 
still controls a very large territory in the north. Leon, where 
the recent fighting took place, is far south of Torreon, and Villa’s 
mastery north of Leon on the National Railway to Juarez, on 
the United States boundary, is still undisputed. His capital, 
Chihuahua, is not even threatened by Carranza forces. The 
situation approximately is that the Villa-Zapata combination 
holds the north and the farther south, while Carranza holds 
the more important seaports and interposes a formidable terri- 
torial wedge between his rivals'in the heart of the country. So 
long as the United States Government places no embargo on 
the export of war-supplies into Mexico, Villa remains in direct 
communication with American factories manufacturing am- 
munition and arms, and he can be limited in his purchases only 
by his financial resources. : 

“The prospect of either of the leading factions actually 
subjugating the other is not promising at this time.” 
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DOUBTFUL “WELFARE” FOR SEAMEN 


O ONE BEGRUDGES higher wages, better living- 
N conditions, or the right to quit work to the thousands 

of seamen on the American and other ships affected 
by the new Seamen’s Act, but the thought that it may end 
entirely the jobs of American seamen by putting our merchant 
marine out of business gives some of our editors pause. The 
avowed purpose of the act, fathered by Senator La Follette, 
indorsed by the American Seamen’s Union, and passed by the 
last Congress, is ‘‘to promote the welfare of American seamen 
in the merchant marine of the United States.’’ Altho it does 
not go into forte until November, certain effects are already 
attributed to it which threaten to leave the American seaman 
without any American merchant 
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any nationality “‘shall be permitted to depart from any port 
of the United States unless she has on board a crew not less than 
75 per centum of which, in each department, are able to under- 
stand any order given by the officers of such vessel.’’ Says the 
New York Evening Post: 


“The only way to compete successfully in the Pacifie with the 
Chinese and Japanese lines is to employ Oriental crews. The 
new Seamen’s Bill makes it impossible to use crews which are 
not conversant with the language of their officers—a provision 
which, conjoined with the old law for the employment of Ameri-" 
can citizens as officers on American ships, all but excludes the 
possibility of shipping any but American seamen.” 


In other words, the new law would compel American ships 
to replace cheap Oriental labor with American labor at union 
wages, while the Japanese ships 





marine in which his welfare can 
be promoted. ‘The fact in a 
nutshell,” remarks the Roches- 
ter Post Express, ‘“‘is that our 
Government by its Seamen’s 
Law requires more of its. unsub- 
sidized ships than foreign govern- 
ments demand of their subsidized 
lines.”” Consequently, ‘‘our ships 
can not compete with theirs, and 
it stands to reason that our 
Government must either abate 
its requirements, or help its ships 
as other nations do, or see them 
go out of business or under other 
flags.’’ From the Pacific comes 
the most startling evidence in 
support of this view, as we are 
told that the new law would add 
$130,000 to the cost of operating 
the Minnesota, which runs be- 





could retain their present crews. 
This is ‘‘a subsidy to labor that 
throttles both labor and capital,” 
says the New York World, be- 
cause it “gives Japan a monopoly 
of the carrying-trade between 
this country and the Orient.” 
“It is useless to talk about build- 
ing up an American merchant 
marine if the labor-unions are 
to dominate navigation laws 
and block competitive freight- 
earrying,’’ declares the Brooklyn 
Eagle, and the Philadelphia 
Record remarks that ‘driving 
American steamships out of busi- 
ness provides no employment 
_for American sailors.” Yet as 
a result of the European War, 
even the farmers of the inland 
States, says the Spokane Spokes- 








tween the Pacific Coast and the 
Orient. The Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, a $20,000,000 
corporation, ‘‘ will dispose of its ships and dissolve,”’ says the San 
Francisco Chronicle, altho ‘‘it had raised the money and let the 
contracts for four great steamers to sail between this port and 
New York and was planning for eight more for that and other 
routes.” It had estimated that under the new law the total 
yearly running-expenses o° its thirteen ships would be increased 
by $802,042. And Capt. Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, head 
of the Dollar Line, announces that he will probably be com- 
pelled to put his nine ships under the Chinese flag when the 
new law goes into effect. In a Washington dispatch to the 
New York Evening Post we read that the Pacific Mail may 
continue business in a new form: 


TORPEDOING 


“Private information reaching Washington is that this line 
may divorce itself from the Southern Pacific Railroad, transfer 
its headquarters to New York, and operate its ships to Hongkong 
via the Panama Canal after transforming them from coal- to oil- 
burners. This change would reduce the number of employees 
in the fire-room crew from 118 Chinamen to about 18 Americans, 
but the situation confronting the company, as it is understood 
here, requires substantially a reorganization. Report also has it 
that James J. Hill may have to withdraw the Great Northern 
liner Minnesota, one of the largest ships flying the American flag, 
off the run to the Orient. Captain Dollar, when here, told 
friends that he was attending a meeting of Japanese business 
men in Japan when the news of the passage of the La Follette 
Bill was received in Japan. He said the news occasioned an 
enthusiastic demonstration in the meeting, the Japanese believ- 
ing that the legislation leaves them free to capture the trade in 
the Pacific.” 


The Seamen’s Law raises the standard of living conditions 
aboard ship. It also increases expenses by requiring that 65 per 
cent. of the deck crew shall be able seamen and that no ship of 


THE REMNANT. 


man- Review, are beginning to 
awake to the importance of an 
American merchant marine: 


—Cesare in the New York Sun. 


‘Before the war it was impossible to arouse in their minds 
a maintained interest in an American merchant marine. Now 
that the war has tied up a large part of the shipping of the world, 
and they see the ocean freight-rate on a bushel of wheat jump 
from 18 cents to 54 cents, they begin to realize the need of more 
ships—American ships that will fly the Stars and Stripes, carry 
our products abroad when foreign ships are withdrawn, and by 
force of competition hold down the freight-rate in time of peace.” 


Another basic objection to the Seamen’s Bill, in the opinion 
of its critics, is that certain of its clauses conflict with existing 
treaties between the United States and the principal foreign 
countries, five of which—Spain, Italy, Austria-Hungary, the 
Netherlands, and Great Britain—have already filed objections 
with our State Department. Nevertheless Washington has 
notified these and sixteen other nations that the United States 
intends to terminate those provisions of the treaties which con- 
flict with the new law. The clauses of the law which necessitate 
this are those permitting a foreign sailor in an American port 
to claim half his wages at pleasure, and exempting foreign 
sailors from arrest for desertion. It may be noted that the full 
title of the law is: ‘‘An Act to promote the welfare of American 
seamen in the merchant marine of the United States; to abolish 
arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion, and to secure 
the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereto; and to 
promote safe‘y at sea.’’ Says the Brooklyn Eagle: 

“‘No State Department of the United States, no foreign office 
of any other government, ever undertook a more ungracious 
and disagreeable task than that which is imposed by the terms 
of the La Follette Seamen’s Bill on Mr. Lansing. With utter 


disregard of the comity between nations, and the universal prin- 
ciple that a merchant ship must be governed by the navigation 
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laws of the country whose flag it flies, Congress has under- 
taken, in effect, to extend our law over foreign merehantmen 
who come into our harbors; to interfere with their contracts 
with seamen, to substitute provincial impertinence for common 
sense.” 


Yet it is to this very feature of the new law, its applicability 
to foreign as well as to American ships, that its defenders point 
in answer to those critics who say it will drive American shipping 
from the seas. Thus the San Francisco Coast Seamen’s Journal 
reproaches the San Francisco Chronicle for ‘‘completely ignoring 
the fact. that the new Seamen’s Act will apply with equal force 
to the ships of all nations, including Japan,” and goes on to say: 


‘*It- will compel foreign ship-owners who desire to do business 
in American ports to adopt American rules and regulations. 
Thereby the cost of operation between American ships and foreign 
competitors will be effectively equalized.” 


This point, according to the Philadelphia Record, was specially 
emphasized by Senator La Follette himself, and Andrew Furuseth, 
President of the International Seamen’s Union of America and 
coauthor of the bill, writes to the New York Sun as follows: 


“In passing the Seamen’s Law, so called, Congress intended 
to equalize the wages of foreign and American vessels, first in 
American ports; secondly, by natural evolution, in all ports. 
Foreign and American vessels are placed upon exact equality, 
and the strangle-hold of the foreign ship-owner upon the law of 
supply and demand is removed by liberating all seamen that 
come within jurisdiction of the United States. 

‘**As the law was, Japan was driving every competitor off the 
Pacific Ocean. Under the provisions of the Seamen’s Law she 
will have no advantage, but will be on equality with all other 
vessels coming to or goitig from American ports. The Japanese 
are as eager for freedom and higher wage as any other seamen, 
and the Japanese ship-owner will pay some of his subsidy to his 
seamen in order to prevent them from deserting in American 
ports. 


“The Pacific Mail is not going out of business because of the 
Seamen’s Law. Mr. Schwerin testified before the House 
Committee.on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, before the 
Seamen’s Bill was passed, that the company was going out of 
business because of the provision in the Panama Canal Act 
that would prevent the vessels of the Pacific Mail from trading 
through the Canal. The company is very likely reorganizing 
and divorcing itself from the Southern Pacific Railway Company 
in order that the vessels may be able to trade from New York to 
Hongkong via San Francisco and other way ports. This would 
correspond with the proposal to convert the vessels from coal- to 
oil-burners, thereby reducing the fire-room force alone from 
115 to about 20.” 


Meanwhile dispatches tell us that something like boom con- 
ditions are discoverable in the ship-building yards of the Atlantic 
Coast. In the New York Times we read: 


“Since August 148 vessels have been added to the United 
States merchant marine. That was owing not to any subsidy 
or other artificial encouragement, but to the causes, namely, 
(1) that to meet the emergency created by the war, an inhibition 
against the American registry of foreign-built ships was removed 
by legislation, and (2) to the fact that the increase in carrying. 
rates was enough to overcome the surviving disadvantages 
under which American shipping would in normal times compete 
with non-American shipping. The incentive was that of profit 
simply. But in the transpacific trade, tho freights have risen, 
the profit is not great enough to overcome the new restrictions 
imposed upon American shipping under the La Follette Bill, 
and the American merchant marine for that reason declines, 
At the same time the Japanese merchant marine is waxing 
abnormally.” 


“It will probably appear on examination,” suggests the 
Rochester Post Express, ‘‘that such vessels as are now being 
built for American registry are designed for the coastwise trade 
in which our ships are protected by law against a competition 
that would otherwise tie them to their wharves.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Wnuat d’ye mean, “‘ Dark ages’’?—Boston Transcript. 
Ir isn’t the initial cost of a war—it’s the upkeep.—New York Tribune. 


Is it possible, after all, that grape-juice is intoxicating?—Kansas City 
Star 


Wuy worry? Tom Marshall has not resigned the Vice-Presidency.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

THE well-known war-babies, it seems, have no Pars—only Mars.— 
New York Evening Sun. 

Curna is now in a position to appreciate the high cost of peace at any 
price.—Boston Transcript. 


MR. BRYAN is one editor who knows how to make news as well as com- 
ment on it.—Columbia State. 


THE rumor that The Commoner and The Fatherland are to be merged is 
baseless.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


YOUTHFUL students of Scriptural and modern history will never be able 
to reconcile the two Bethlehems.— Washington Post. 


MR. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL says the British Navy is growing, 
which must be one reason for being so careful of it—New York Tribune. 

Wnuat broke Constantinople up so completely was the fact that 
the 13,000 wounded sent back weren't Armenians.— Washington Post. 


IF the Germans would whip the French it would help them out a lot. 
It doesn’t do them any good to whip the Russians.—Florida Times-Union. 


THE chief danger at this moment would seem to be that Germany and 
- Austria may wear themselves completely out licking Russia.—Chicago 
Herald. 


AMBASSADOR BERNSTORFF declares he will stay in Washington all 
summer. Hope he won't find it too hot for him.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


Wuart is one to do about one’s neutrality when one sees, at 1329 Amster- 
dam Avenue, the office of the German-American Exterminating Company? 
—New York Tribune. 

THE Tennessee Congressman who telegraphed the President, ‘‘The 
people are with you and they never resign,’’ takes the prize. His name 
is Sims.—Springfield Republican. 


GREAT BRITAIN continues her sentimental policy of blocking shipments 
to Germany without killing steamship passengers. Where’s her man- 
hood?—Philadelphia North American. 

THE Republic of San Marino, which recently abandoned neutrality, 
seems to be more successful than the other belligerents in keeping its 


campaign-plans and the movements of its armies secret.—New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 


But just suppose he had been President.—Charleston News and Courier. 


WE know one kind of tented field Mr. Bryan isn’t so averse to.—Columbia 
State. 


ANYHOW, the State Department's loss is the Chautauqua circuit’s gain. — 
Kansas City Star. 


Most of the papers seem to think that Mr. Bryan is a very fine public 
speaker.—Ohio State Journal. 


INDICATIONS are that Mr. William R. Hearst doesn’t own a single ranch 
in Germany.—Boston Transcript. 

MR. BRYAN gave up being Secretary of State to become Secretary of 
Statements.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


SouTH-AMERICAN revolutions overlooked in the rush will be written up 
in the annual almanacs.— Washington Post. 


“FREEDOM of the sea”’ is progressing nicely, and the sea will soon be free 
of Pacific Mail ships.— Wall. Street Journal. 


OF course, one has to keep in mind the practically inexhaustible terri- 
tory Russia has to fall back on.— Washington Post. 


Woutp Mr. Bryan have consented to submit his differences with the 
President to a commission of arbitration?—Philadelphia North American. 


LLOYD-GEORGE would apparently change the familiar quotation to 
read: ‘‘ Heaven is on the side of the biggest ammunition-factory .’’—Chicago 
Herald. 


First the Austrians had Przemysl; then the Russians had it Peremysl, 


and now the Austrians will hold it for another spell_—Philadelphia North 
American. 


It begins to look as if Italy were going to do the really heroic thing in 
this war. She will rush to she “slp of the victors.—New York Morning 
Telegraph. 

Now one can figure out what those canals on Mars really are. They are 
the trenches where the embattled Martians have dug themselves in.— 
Chicago Daily News. Fe 

Tue bombs of laughing-gas hurled by the French produce laughter for 
fifteen minutes followed by blinding tears. The theatrical syndicate will 
want the patent.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

SINCE the war began Germany has added six battle-ships to its comple- 
ment. If the war holds out long enough Germany may have to enlarge 
the Kiel Canal.—New York Telegraph. 

THERE. are 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 loyal citizens of the United 
States who are in sympathy with Germany and Austria.—‘‘ American 


Independence Union.”’ What of it, if they are loyal citizens?—New York 
Evening Telegram. 
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THE DARDANELLES FORTRESS OF BED-EL-BAHR, AS DESTROYED BY THE ALLIES. 


This fort, at the entrance of the straits, suffered total destruction by the British super-dreadnought Queen Elizabeth. 
of its heaviest guns, flanked by a British ‘‘Tommy.”’ At the rear may be seen a ruined monastery that shared the fate of the fortress. 


In the foreground is one 








GERMANY’S “STAND-PAT” ATTITUDE 


its newspapers are relieved to find 


ERLIN IS POLITE and hails the American note with 
B pleasant terms. 
that it is not in the least an ultimatum and that it opens 


the way for further negotiations. 


with the United States, and the prospect of 
putting off the definite answer to our note 
by further presentation of ‘‘views” is a 
pleasant one. The Berliner Tageblatt’s article 
on the note is typical of the relief felt at the 
mildness of President Wilson’s latest note, 
and, among other things, it says: 


“A solution of the difficulty is possible, 
and Washington makes a true effort to bring 
it about. This is the chief characteristic of 
the note. There is no rattling of the saber. 
The hope of our enemies who already had 
glorified in seeing the Stars and Stripes join 
the Union Jack and Tricolor has been de- 
molished. We may confidently expect that 
the answer of our Government will remove 
the last impediments. The note does not 
insist on Germany’s ordering a cessation of 
her submarine warfare, but emphasizes the 
principles of humanity involved and ex- 
presses the hope that in future American 
life and property will be respected. 

“The suggestion of President Wilson’s 
offer of his services to end the starvation- 
campaign against Germany is particularly 
happy. This to us Germans is the principal 
part of the message. Will England consent 
to a return to the basis of the Declaration 
of London? Will she cause no further diffi- 
culties to the trade of neutrals? Will she 
withdraw her declaration of the North Sea 
war-zone? 

“We earnestly hope that the efforts of 
the United States in this direction will be 
rewarded with success.” 


Maximilian Harden, the brilliant editor of 


the Berlin Zukunft, in an interview with Mr. Karl von Wiegand, 
which we find in the cable dispatches of the New York World, 
cordially approves of the note, and at the same time makes 


some remarkable admissions. He says: 


It is evident from the tone of 
the German press that the last thing desired is any open rupture 





Gustav [Stahl affirmed upon oath 
that he saw masked guns on the 
Lusitania, thus upholding Germany’s 
contention. Now he is held on 
$10,000 bail on a charge of perjury. 





HE “SAW” THE ‘‘ LUSITANIA’S "’ GUNS. 








rights only when she herself maintains neutrality. 
the case under the pacifist Mr. Bryan, and probably will be just as 
little the case under ‘the international-law expert, Mr. Lansing.” 


‘“‘A large part of our public really believes that America’s 
selling ammunition to other countries constitutes a violation of 
international law; that it is morally wrong and an unfriendly 
act toward us, not knowing that America is wholly within its 
rights legally, and that this can not in any manner be twisted 
or interpreted into an unfriendly act 


‘“‘We can not expect that neutrals will 
waive such rights or permit their being ig- 
nored. I have lost many friends because I 
have insisted that sinking the Lusitania was 
a political mistake, quite aside from the 
humanitarian standpoint. 

“It is my opinion that whatever military 
advantage may have been gained through it 
is not to be compared with what we have lost 
morally and politically. Through it the 
present situation has been precipitated.” 


Notwithstanding the friendly tone of the 
German press, little doubt is felt that the 
Kaiser’s naval advisers will ‘‘stand pat” on 
the submarine issue, and it is an unescapable 
conclusion that the German people regard 
the sinking of neutral vessels as a perfectly 
justifiable act of war, and on this point the 
German Government has behind it the sup- 
port of a united nation. This sentiment, we 
are told, is not at all affected by President 
Wilson’s request for assurances that such 
warfare should cease, and the semiofficial 
Kélnische Zeitung writes: 


‘‘Without doubt Mr. Lansing, in compari- 
son with Mr. Bryan, is ‘a man of very sharp 
tone, but the German press will do well not 
to inquire too anxiously whether he is a 
man of sharp or of peaceful tone. 

‘‘Our submarine war will not cease on that 
account. If American ships or Americans in 
British ships enter the war-zone, they must, 
despite Mr. Lansing and President Wilson, 
take the risk involved in such a voyage. 
America can claim the right to judge neutral’s 
Such was not 


The conservative Berlin Tdgelische Rundschau features an 
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THE BRITISH MERCHANT-DREADNOUGHT. 
The latest type, for the transport of munitions and passengers. 
: —@© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


TWO GERMAN VIEWS OF THE 


article by Herr Ernst Bacmeister, the Prussian statesman, who, 
under the heading ‘‘Firmness,”’ says: 


“So long as the methods of British naval war remain the 
same, there can be no talk of modifying the submarine war. 
The American Government has means to influence the British 
mode of warfare. If the American Government demands a 
change in our ways of naval warfare it must first do away with the 
violations of international law which justify our methods 

‘“Nobody among the German peoples wishes war with the 
great neutral ammunition-contractor, but nobody wants to 
surrender the good German right to this ammunition-contractor 
merely to prevent war. To be sure, we should all regret the 
loss of our beautiful ships in America, but the resultant loss 
could hardly be compared with the shortening of the war.” 


The influential Berliner Post takes the position that all ships 
carrying ammunition must be sunk, and the fact that they are of 
neutral registry is a matter of no consequence: 


“Our submarines must destroy these munitions, and whence 
they come and who does a good business in them are immaterial. 
If England does not hesitate to carry passengers on board the 
same ship with this war-material, it is not possible for us to 
fulfil our duties without destroying innocent human lives. 
The responsibility for the mishap rests on England alone. If 
England will not let herself be warned by the destruction of the 
Lusitania, and if she persists in this course, it is her affair. And 
when England later indulges in hypocritical complaint that we 
Germans did not spare innocent civilians, we can not see the 
fairness in their point of view.” 


This attitude of indifference to the susceptibilities of neutrals 
is present in the entire German press, and the reason for it is 
succinctly stated in the Berlin Tag by Major August von Parseval, 
the famous dirig. le-inventor, who says: 


“In the position in which Germany now stands, attacked from 
three sides, there can be no question whether such and such a 
means of defense is permissible or forbidden, but simply and 
solely whether it is effective. Whatever facilitates the defense 
of the country must be done, and this ‘applies to the occupation 
of Belgium, and still more so to our submarine war.” 














THE ‘“LUSITANIA’’ METHOD. 
“Don’t be frightened, Mr. Jonathan; we won’t shoot. But if the Ger- 
mans kill you, we’ll protest again over the breaches of international law.” 
—© UIk (Berlin). 
“LUSITANIA” COMPLICATIONS. 


In the same issue of the Jag we find a plain statement that 
submarine war will be continued without change and despite 
American protests, which are, it is alleged, mere formalities, 
because they have no effective backing: 


‘‘From a military standpoint the Americans are so weak that 
they have never been able to impose their will on Mexico or to 
do anything to the still more unpleasant Japanese than to 
clench their fists in their pockets. Should their super-dread- 
noughts cross the Atlantic, what then? England has not even 
useful work for her own battle-ships in this war. What could the 
American war-ships do? And how about our Germanic brethren 
in America—the half-million German and Austrian reservists 
who are not permitted to take part in the defense of their home- 
land? Will they stand by with folded arms and see their 
Fatherland attacked?”’ 


Thus convinced of the propriety of their naval authorities’ 
acts and of the complete powerlessness of America, we find the 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt quite sure that our protests will be 
disregarded : 


“The American Government demands of us that we refrain 
from seizing and destroying an enemy contraband steamer if 
we can not guarantee that no American will lose his life in any 
manner. It will allow no general warning to count, and inas- 
much as it itself admits that a submarine can not always stop 
ships and warn them, not to mention the impossibility of taking 
the passengers on board, it reaches the conclusion that we . . . 
must quietly permit ourselves to be starved out, without making 
use of the best weapon we possess. It calls that ‘respecting the 
spirit of modern warfare.’ 

‘Without wishing to anticipate the action of the German 
Government, there can be no doubt that we shall continue in our 
righteous war of defense, with all energy, upon the way that 
we have taken and the correctness and success of which nothing 
better proves than the insane fury that has seized in the world 
roundabout upon everything English or infected by England, an 
indirect result of which the American note also proves to be. 
The German Government, in all calm and self-restraint, will 
surely once more set forth its reasons in detail, altho as a matter 
of fact enough words have been exchanged.” 
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EUROPE UNAPPRECIATIVE OF MR. BRYAN 


[= DRAMATIC RESIGNATION of the American 
Secretary of State has excited much comment in the 
foreign press, and it is curious to note that in Germany, 
where the ex-Secretary might naturally look for sympathetic 
understanding, his action has been entirely misinterpreted. 
German publicists persist in holding him responsible for America’s 
trade in war-munitions,.and,/ while recognizing ‘his pacifist 
sentiments, are convinced that he has an anti-German bias. 
Indeed, one Berlin paper, the Catholic Germania, now looks 
for a change in American policy in Germany’s favor, and the 
Berliner Zeitung-am-Mittag actu- ; 
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cause war. As it was only possible, to. maintain the pacifist 
ideal by bargaining with the predatory Powers, Mr. Bryan in 
resigning pursued the theory to its logical conclusion. . President 
Wilson judged otherwise. Murder en bloc. did not seem to hima 
subject for inquiry or arbitration. Mr. Wilson demands that the 
German submarines cease their attacks upon peaceable American 
citizens. The rupture with Bryan came because the latter 
only worships peace, while Wilson, like the mass of his country- 
men, practises also justice.” 


In an-article from the pen of Mr. Herbette, the editor of the 
Journal O fficiel, we find these sentiments: 


“It is hard for us to, understand that -a Minister, at a time 
when his country was discussing with Germany -so grave a 
question as the use of submarines 





ally assumed that Mr. Bryan 
“wanted a sharper note’’ to Ger- 
many than the President was 
willing to sanction. The Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung says: 


“The moment of the resigna- 
tion lends some significance to it. 
Of course it is only too apparent 
(and everybody in America knew 
it long ago) that in a time which 
demands as much expert knowl- 
edge of diplomats as it im- 
poses responsibilities on them, 
a man like Bryan had to go 
from the post of directing foreign 
RAS ce ee 

‘Perhaps from now on Ameri- 
ca’ss foreign policy will be less 
English, tho on that account it 
will not become German or Ger- 
man-American, but let us hope 
American. That will be more 
important than the form of any 
note.” 





The Berliner Tageblatt suggests 
that Mr. Bryan was ‘‘too prac- 


tical,’ and continues: AFTER THE 


“It is no secret that Mr. Bryan, 
whose pacifist inclinations are 
well known, did not belong 
among those in the American 
Government who wanted to bring about a break in diplomatic 
relations as a result of the Lusitania case. Altho one can not 
accuse him of pro-German tendencies, and, on the contrary, 
altho he has appeared a more unfriendly figure than the philo- 
sophical President, it ‘nevertheless appears that his practical 
experience in statesmanship caused him to take his stand against 
that policy, consequences of which are hardly to be estimated.” 


ammunition.”’ 


Nor does Mr. Bryan seem to have any too many friends in the 
other European countries. For example, the influential Paris 
Journal des Débats sums him up in this pointed paragraph: 

“Mr. Bryan is incompetent as a statesman. He is rather 
an orator or propagandist. He has talked more than he has 


thought and is more capable of leading the multitudes than 
directing a great State.” 


Another widely read Paris organ, Le Journal, writes: 


“Mr. Bryan is Utopia-mad, always following chimeras, 
from bimetalism to pacifism. Rarely has there been a man 
less suited for the position of Foreign Secretary. The results 
have been most unsatisfactory. At the beginning Mr. Bryan 


nearly lighted the latent conflict with Japan. 
the Latin republics: Next he threw America into the Mexican 
wasps’ nest. In the present crisis he preferred soothing combi- 
nations to action’ He is gone, bag and baggage; the energetic 
policy has triumphed.” 


Then he unsettled 


Perhaps the most lenient of French comments is found in the 
Paris Temps, which says: 

“Mr. Bryan, bedecked with pacifist formulas, regards duty 
from a purely doctrinal view-point and has a peculiar conception 
of what-is considered one’s obligation to one’s country. His 
greatest desire was the avoidance of a rupture which micht 





HOW GERMANY MISJUDGED MR. BRYAN. 


against merchant ships, .could 
part company with his Chief Ex- 
ecutive and openly declare that 
he is in complete disagreement 
with him as to the methods to be 
employed. 

“We should say this Minister 
had not the right to diminish 
the prestige of his Government 
before foreign countries, but Mr. 
Bryan has a double excuse. First 
of all, ministerial discipline must 
have seemed rather irksome to a 
man whoso many times has aimed 
at the Presidency.. Then, too, his 
departure does not in any way 
lessen the prestige of his Govern- 
ment, for that prestige rests on 
the arden‘ patriotism of the 
American people.” 





Almost identical views are ex- 
prest in London by The Daily 
Chronicle, which adds that the 
President ‘‘will be eased rather 
than hampered” by Mr. Bryan’s 
act, and The Standard says: 





** LUSITANIA.” 
“Mr. Bryan fits water-wings and life-preservers to his arms and 


“It seems unlikely that Secre- 
tary Bryan’s resignation will 
have any serious effect on Ameri- 
ean opinion or that it will weak- 
en President Wilson’s position, 
which, indeed, will.be stronger under the new conditions.” 


The Morning Post thinks: 
“The danger of a statesmanship which seeks to make policy 
conform to its own ethical ideals is that these ideals may not 


accord with the country’s honor and interests. Apparently, 
this is the dilemma in which Mr. Bryan has found himself.” 


—Zeitbilder (Berlin). 


The Daily News rather unkindly suggests that the ‘‘ Peerless 
Leader” is out of date: 


““Mr. Bryan is a very representative Ameriean. He is repre- 
sentative at any rate of the older America, which had no imperial 
destiny and kept remote from European affairs and attachments. 
That the American press should assail Mr. Bryan so mercilessly 
suggests that the older America is vanishing from a world 
which is vastly more complicated than that in which its phi- 
losophy grew up.” 


But the hardest cut of all comes from the well-informed Daily 
Graphic, which says: 


“The incident is in keeping with Mr. Bryan’s spectacular 
career, but its importance may easily be overestimated. Bryan 
was appointed to his high office not in recognition of any profound 
knowledge of international politics, but solely because he was 
Wilson’s chief competitor. 

“But he is an orator rather than a statesman,'an orator with 
prodigious command of verbose platitudes, and highly emotional 
to boot.” 


Turning to South America, we read in the Buenos Aires Diario: 


“One must recognize that President Wilson is right and has 
acted throughout according to the dictates of the national and 
universal conscience . . . and must be the object of felicitations.”’ 
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THE BALKANS ON THE BRINK 
[= EXAMPLE OF ITALY has had an immense effect, 


we are told, upon the statesmen in the Balkan countries, 

and they have set to work to come to'a mutual under- 
standing among themselves. The suspicions of Bulgaria re- 
garding her neighbors have been laid to rest, Greece has shown 
a conciliatory spirit regarding Bulgarian claims, and all three 
nations are now trying to obtain from the Allies the maximum 
price for their support. 
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The Sofia Dnevnic believes, ‘‘ Now that Italy has cast in her 
lot with the Allies, it is Bulgaria’s duty to follow her’’; and the 
Mir thinks that the maximum of compensation can be gained 
with a minimum of effort: 


“The present strategic conditions are favorable to our im- 
mediate entrance into action. On our right we have the English 
and French-armies, on our left the Russian. These armies are 
defended by three navies. If we would profit by our geographical 
position near the strait, our entrance into Constantinople asks 

no more sacrifice than 





This fact is candidly 


that of a military 





admitted by the Athens 
Angelos, the organ of the 
Greek Minister of War, 
which says: 


“*Considering the vast 
area over which the war 
extends, we demand a 
definite statement as to 
the place where the 
Greek forces are to be 
stationed. This sta.ion 
must be fixt so as to give 
a maximum of influence 
to the foree which Greece 
will put at the service of 
the Allies. . . . We ex- 
pect territorial compen- 
sations in Asia Minor, 
including the city of 
Smyrna and an area of 
the country behind it. 


excursion.” 


At Bucharest greater 
delicacy is shown re- 
garding the terms that 
Roumania has exacted 
from the Allies, but the 
entire press are united 
on the point that war is 
inevitable. The Uni- 
versul says: 





“The settled union 
between Italy and the 
Allies urges us to hasten 
diplomatic action, to 
specify all our engage- 
ments, and to take all 
precautions. We do not 
want a later misunder- 
standing on what con- 
cerns our future boun- 





The diplomat- 
ic discussions between 
ireece and the. Allies 
are well under way, and 
the result is shortly to 
be expected; ... the 
Powers will fix the date 
on which’ Greece is to 
abandon its neutrality, 
and this date will be 
soon enough to enable 


daries. This is at the 
present moment the 
thought of the Govern- 
ment. Diplomatic ar- 
rangements with the 
Allies will soon be con- 
cluded, and immediate- 
ly afterward we will be 
in touch with Rome, 
Sofia, an’ Belgrade to 
plan military action.” 








the forces of King Con- 
stantine to take part 
in the attack on the 
Dardanelles.” 


At Sofia the newspa- 
pers talk as if Bulgaria’s 
entrance into the war 
were merely a matter of 
days, and the price she 
will receive is stated 
with a frankness equal- 
ing that of the Greeks. 
As the Sofia Kambana 
writes: 


“Thrace and Mace- 











Photographs copyrighted by the International News Service. 
END OF THE CRUISER “DRESDEN.” 


The good fortune which enabled the Dresden to escape Admiral Sturdee’s British 
squadron off the Chilean coast, and which sustained her on her subsequent. roving 
and raiding, deserted her at this point, where in the Juan Fernandez Islands she was 
rounded up by the Glasgow, Kent, and Orama. 
well within the three-mile limit, a violation of Chile’s neutrality for which the 
British Government has tendered formal apologies. 


The Bucharest Adeva 
rul states that Rou- 
mania and _ Bulgaria 
have come to an agree- 
ment in spite of the 
diplomats of the two 
Kaisers, and continues: 


‘* All the superhuman 
efforts put forth by Aus- 
tria and Germany in 
Italy and in our own 
country, all the immense 
sacrifices and moral vio- 
lence to which they have 
resorted in the neutral 
States from the begin- 


As the pictures show, she was sunk 








donia are the goal of 
Bulgarian aspirations. 
The Allies want Bulgaria to enter the war against Turkey, and in 
return they promise her a small part of Thrace. If they do not 
also secure guaranties that Servia will give back to Bulgaria 
the districts ceded in the treaty of 1912, and that Greece will 
give up Seres, Drama, and Kavala, then the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment. will find it difficult to convince the nation of the necessity 
of joining Roumania, Greece, Servia, and the Allies.” 


These guaranties have apparently been given, for a few days 
later the influential Balkanska Tribuna states: 


“The situation is favorable to Bulgaria from a diplomatic 
point of view. Greece is no longer the spoiled child of the Allies. 
The relations between Bulgaria and Roumania are friendly. 
Now is the right moment for the Bulgarian Army to intervene 
in favor of the Allies.” 


ning of the war, have 
not only failed, but, we can say at this hour, that they have re- 
suited in more hostile relations npt only between Government 
and Government, but between nation and nation. We will all 
enter the war: Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece, and very soon, too.” 


Even the Seara, the only Bucharest journal which has been 
consistently pro-German—or, to be strictly accurate, anti-Rus- 
sian, which in Roumania amounts to the same thing—admits the 
inevitable, and says: 


“Our immediate entrance into action is being talked about. 
We do not know what our responsible leaders have decided. As 
Roumanians we desire with all our heart the fulfilment of our 
national idea. on one condition, however, that we carefully 
weigh the ways and means of such an undertaking; and that we 
obtain the desired results.” 


x 
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SCIENCE ~ AND ~INVENTION 














A FORT IN A VOLCANO 


island of Oahu, Hawaii, has been equipped for a new 

kind of eruption is told by Merwin Delaway, writing 
in The Technical World Magazine (Chicago, June). After a 
somewhat lurid anticipatory tale, in which he relates how the 
Hawaiian fortifications held up a Japanese fleet until the United 
States had time to fill California with troops, Mr. Delaway goes 
on more soberly to give a few facts and statistics regarding the 
Pearl Harbor naval station, of which the volcanic crater-fozt 
at Diamond Head is the 


H the old crater of Diamond Head voleano on the 


hostile ‘fleet to destroy or capture them, because there is really 
nothing above ground to hit....... 

“The landward defenses, now nearly finished, consist of a 
series of formidable earthworks, and extend in the form of a 
crescent from Pearl Harbor on the west, where the naval base 
is located, to Honolulu. From Honolulu to Diamond Head 
on the east runs a mountain wall, affording a natural fortifica- 
tion that can hardly be surmounted by an enemy, in the face 
of the batteries of guns which have been established on its 
highest summits. The mortar battery in the voleanic crater 
thus terminates the line of landward defense as well as the line 

to the seaward.” 





most sensational defense. 
He writes: 


“In the past few years 
the United States Govern- 
ment has spent over $13,- 
000,000 in making Pearl 
Harbor able to offer ade- 
quate resistance to attack 
from land or sea. The 
work is nearly finished 
now; and when it is done 
the United States will 
possess as formidable and 
as important a fortress as 
any in the world...... 

“Before the steamer ap- 
proaching Honolulu from 
the southwest is a mag- 
nificent concave sweep of 
land rising above the clear 
blue of the Pacific, and 
covered withgigantic trees. 
Backing up the whole is a 
long ridge of rugged and 








The four mortars mount- 
ed in the voleano are stated 
by Mr. Delaway to have 
an extreme range of near- 
ly nine miles, and ean 
carry accurately for six 
miles. They fire twelve- 
inch shells weighing seven 
hundred pounds and carry- 
ing loads of high explo- 
sive. Within the last few 
months they have been 
established in the crater, 
and they are now ready 
for business. He goes on: 





‘‘All the seacoast de- 
fenses are completed, and 
the guns mounted, except 
one fourteen-ineh rifle, 
which will be shipped 
to Honolulu during the 





tumbled rock. In the 
enter of this Titanic 
sweep nestles Honolulu. 


HOW OUR NAVY COULD DEFEND THE PACIFIC. 


month of July. The car- 
riage for it is ready and 


By establishing naval bases in Guam and Samoa, like those at Pearl Harbor, in place. One million dol- 


To the east the sweep is Hawaii, and San Francisco, fleets with a cruising radius of 2,000 miles should be able lars’ worth of ammunition 


terminated by a tumbled to keep any hostile armada from reaching our western coast. 


mass of rock—an extinct 

voleano, known as Diamond Head. To the west the view 
ends with a frowning mountainside that hides a beautiful little 
lake which nestles behind it, reached from the sea through a 
narrow passage, like the neck of a bottle—the lake named 
Pearl Harbor. Nowhere in the world is a scene more beautiful 
and impressive. 

“Uncle Sam’s task has been to conceal, in this wonderful 
fifteen miles of beauty, death—the flying, screaming, hellish 
death of flame and steel and explosive. He has packed the 
hollow cup of the peaceful, somnolent old Diamond Head crater 
full of coast-defense mortars, and the voleano may renew its 
activity with the eruptions of flame and steel that belch forth 
from the molten interiors of these squat, grim engines of de- 
struction. Hidden among the green of the trees are cement- 
pits, from the depths of which long, trim coast-defense rifles rise 
and peer about, seeking marks for the tons of steel and gun- 
cotton they are hiding. Beneath, keeping company with the 
fishes, are hundreds of steel cans the size of barrels, and con- 
taining high explosives, ready to destroy any vessel riding 
above them when the man on shore chooses to launch their 
power. : 


“The fortifications extend along the coast for a distance of . 
fifteen miles, from the voleano on the east of Honolulu to. Pear! ° 


Harbor, nine miles west of the city, and consist mainly ‘of a 
series of powerful batteries occupying cement-lined emplace- 


ments beneath the level of the ground. At the base of the, 
voleano is a group of such emplacements called Fort. Ruger; at 
the other end, guarding the entrance to Pearl Harbor, is Fort ° 
Kamehameha.. These defensive works can not even’ be,seen " 
from the ocean, and it would be almost impossible for any ” 





is stored in magazines on 
the island, and the forts 
are supplemented by a complete system of submarine mines 
controlled by electricity. 

‘*Pearl Harbor itself is a landlocked sheet of water covering 
eleven square miles, and with a depth of something like sixty 
feet over nearly all of this area. All the navies in the world 
could float on its surface; and its safety against attack may be 
judged from the fact that the only entrance to it is through a 
narrow neck three miles long and hardly more than wide enough 
to allow vessels to pass through. ...... 

“The naval station occupies a square mile of land, and is one 
of the most completely equipped in the world. It is provided 
with a first-class ship-repairing outfit, including the largest 
dry dock in the world, and has a coaling-plant that cost nearly 
$1,000,000, with a magazine for naval ammunition that tapped 
Uncle Sam’s pocketbook for $400,000. There are five tanks for 
fuel-oil, four of them containing 2,000,000 gallons each, and one 
with a capacity of 1,500,000 gallons—such provision being 
necessary in view of the fact that our newest dreadnoughts 
burn oil-fuel. ...... 

“Such fortifications, so manned, with a strong navy, will 
afford San Francisco even more protection than guns mounted 
about the Golden Gate. Pearl Harbor is a trifle over two 
thousand miles from our Pacific Coast, and two thousand miles 
is just about the distance the supplies a fleet carries will enable 
it. to cruise. Consequently, a squadron stationed at Pearl 
Harbor can range the Pacific over a circle with a two-thousand- 
mile radius. Since Pearl Harbor is about two thousand miles 
distant from Unalaska, Alaska in the North Pacific, Guam in the 
West Pacific, and Samoa in the South Pacific, and if we establish 
additional bases'at these three points, our Pacific fleet can then 
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place itself across the path of any hostile fleet attempting to 
reach the coast-line of the continental United States from any 
foreign naval base. It can give battle within comfortable reach 
of its base, fighting with ships having freshly cleaned hulls and 
newly overhauled machinery, against.an enemy fleet that would 
have been compelled to strike after voyaging to about the extent 
of its cruising radius. 

‘Still further, an enemy fleet would have to give battle to 
our vessels under such conditions. If the fleet passed to the 
east of Pearl Harbor without stopping to fight, our fleet, operating 
from that base, would cut the enemy’s communication with his 
own base, and force him to give battle without having a reserve- 
supply of ammunition and fuel, and without the possibility of 
retreat to friendly waters (save in the case of Great Britain, 
with her ports in Canada) in case of defeat. And our fleet, even 








Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 
A HAWAIIAN CRATER. 


In an extinct volcano like this are concealed the great defense- 
guns (like the one on the opposite page), which are counted on to 
protect the naval base and repel any invader of Hawaii. 











if defeated, could retire to the nearest one of these three bases 
and refit at ease, while the enemy would have to wait outside, 
because it would not dare to go on to attack our cities, so long 
as we had a naval force in its rear. That is, enough vessels 
would be tied up on blockade duty to overpower our fleet, and 
in most cases this would mean the entire Pacific fleet of an 
enemy. 

“If, however, Congress continues to foree the expenditure 
of army money to further the political fortunes of its members, 
the very reverse will be true. An insufficient garrison for the 
position will mean that an enemy’s forces would grab Pearl 
Harbor as their first move in the Pacific after the declaration 
of war—and then the advantages we should enjoy would at 
once accrue to our foe. His fleet would have a splendid base 
from which to attack Unalaska, Samoa, Panama, and our. coast 
cities, and a base which we could not hope to recover when the 
peace-settlements should be made. 

“Thus every dollar spent in making Pearl Harbor a stronger 
fortress is a dollar that adds to the immunity of San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, and Puget Sound from naval attack, and 
the immunity of our Pacific coast from invasion. Let us hope 
that Congress allows money to go for such purposes, instead of 
insisting that it be spent in maintaining army bases on desolate 
prairies thousands of miles from any conceivable place where 
troops might be needed, and the other insane ways in which our 
legislators have insisted on spending our money.” 


A WAR OF THE RAILROADS 
N= A CUT-RATE WAR, nor a war between the rail- 


roads and their own employees, but a war in which 

railroads are playing a capital part as never before in 
the world’s history—such, according to Walter S. Hiatt, special 
European correspondent of The Railway Age Gazette, is the 
present great European conflict. Something of the part played 
by the railways of the great nations involved is described by 
Mr. Hiatt in his paper (Chicago, May 21). He writes: . 


“One of the big achievements of the war in Europe has }|)een 
the handling of the transportation situation by the railroads. 
One general has called it ‘a war of railroads,’ because of the vast 
role played by them in getting troops, provisions, and munitions 
to the front and on time, the victory being with the army that 
gets first to a critical point. The often-quoted remark of 
Napoleon, ‘An army is as strong as its feet,’ has been adapted 
to read, ‘An army is as strong as its railroads.’ 

‘*Every railroad man to-day knows that Germany has been 
able to keep up a remarkable fight on her two frontiers by her 
government-owned military railroad system, which enables her 
to shunt the same troops back and forth from one frontier to 
the other. It is not known that the French railroads have 
rendered an equally great service in France, and at the same 
time, with the exception of the first two weeks of the war, prac- 
tically continued on their regular schedule for civil passengers 
and commercial freight. And all this wonderful work has been 
done without any noteworthy accident, and it has been done with 
a constant rerouting of large numbers of troops and war-material 
to meet new battle-conditions on a front 940 kilometers (584 
miles) long, from the English Channel to the Swiss frontier. It 
has been done with a decrease of rolling stock, in the face of an 
ever-decreasing coal-supply, and always with the same or a 
smaller number of railroad men. 

“During the critical period from August 1 to 20 last, no less 
than 1,800,000 soldiers were got to the front, and each of 
these soldiers was handled three times, so that in reality 
5,400,000 troops were delivered at the required points. While 
these troops were being moved, while possibly 5,000,000 of the 
civil population were also traveling, while two armies were being 
hurried into Alsace and Lorraine to begin a double campaign 
to turn the German Army heading for Belgium, on August 3, a 
special train was provided to conduct the German Ainbassador, 
M. de Schoen, to Berlin. No, there was no panic among the 
railroad employees, there was no breakdown of the French 
railroad system 

‘*One must have seen the handling of an army corps to get an 
idea of what work these inoffensive-looking French trains have 
accomplished and still are accomplishing. Let ra‘lroad officers 
who have sweated over a 100-car circus movement consider that 
any heavy movement of troops is made by army corps, and that 
an army corps consists of no fewer than 39,000 men, all told; and 
that to boot there are cannon, horses, kitchen equipment, en- 
gineers’ equipment, wagons, aeroplanes, ammunition-boxes, 
provisions—enough things to make the moving of a train-load of 
wild animals seem tame in comparison. 

“Tt takes two trains of fifty cars each to transport the men of 
an infantry regiment. This regiment is subdivided into three 
battalions of 1,000 men each, and each battalion into four com- 
panies. The military end of the affair is easy.. Get your cars 
there and the soldiers, company by company, hop in quickly, 
without any confusion. Your ears for the infantry regiments 
are easily got rid of. But you need an extra hundred ears to 
earry nothing but the immediate infantry equipment—amitrail- 
leuse guns, regiment wagons, and odds and ends of baggage. 

‘“‘Then you need another extra twenty trains for the artillery 
of this army corps. Only one cannon can be set on a flat car, 
including its limber. About fifty cars are necessary for each 
regiment’s cannon. Next there must be cars for the horses that 
drag the cannon, cars for the artillerymen, and for all the other 
equipment that goes with cannon. 

“Tf the cavalry regiments travel with the army corps, the job 
is still worse, as no fewer than six trains of cars are necessary for 
one cavalry regiment. Add to these trains the ones required by 
the commissary, the hospitals, the heavy artillery, the trench- 
diggers, the bridge-builders, and no fewer than seventy trains of 
fifty cars, or about fifty big cireuses, are necessary to move 
an army corps. And the French railroads, if you please, 
had to move no fewer than forty-two army corps in twenty 
days.” 
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SCIENCE AND NATIONALITY 


CURIOUS BY-PRODUCT of the antagonistic feelings 
A aroused by armed conflict is the effort to show that 
one’s opponent is inferior in some respect that has 
little or nothing to do with the war. Thus the Germans are 
asserting their own cultural superiority with no uncertain tones, 
while Englishmen are endeavoring to belittle German achieve- 
ments in science—long unquestioned. An eminent English 
physicist, Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, Regius Professor of Natural 
History at Aberdeen University, points out in an article on 
“German Science,” contributed to Knowledge (London, June), 
that genius is international; that no one nation may claim a 
monopoly of it, and that the eminent scientific man springs up 
now in one country and now in another. In particular, he gets 
an impression from comparative study that Britain, France, 
and Germany run neck and neck. He writes: 


“Tf we take a series of more or less analogous names, without 
attaching too much importance to this rough-and-ready method, 
we see that the balance dips now to one side and now another. 
If we could, as we can not, represent the merits of three counter- 
parts—British, French, and German—by the three sides of a 
triangle, the lengths would now be in favor of Britain, again in 
favor of France, and again in favor of Germany; yet a super- 
position of a number of triangles sufficiently large to get rid 
of couspicuous inequalities would yield a not very irregular 
figure. . . . Let us take a few examples, the British representa- 
tives being alphabetically arranged: 








British French German 
Balfour, F. M. Lacaze-Duthiers Roux 
Dalton Lavoisier Bunsen 
Darwin Lamarck Kepler 
Davy Legendre Weber 
Faraday Fourier Clausius 
Fitzgerald Becquerel Hertz 
Foster Claude Bernard Ludwig 
Galton Delage Weismann 
Graham Berthelot Liebig 
Green Galois Gauss 
Harvey Bichat Humboldt 
Hooker — A. de Jussieu Sachs 
Hunter Cuvier Gegenbaur 
Huxley Buffon Haeckel 
Jenner Bordet Behring 
Joule Carnot Mayer 
Kelvin Laplace Helmholtz 
Lankester Giard Johannes Miiller 
Lister Pasteur Virchow 
Lodge Ampére Ohm 
Maxwell, Clerk Poincaré Boltzmann 
Ross Laveran Koch 
Burdon-Sanderson Brown-Séquard Bois-Reymond 
Smith, Wm. yaudry Suess 
Spencer Bergson Lotze 
Stokes Lagrange Cantor 
Thomson, J. J. Cauchy Kirchhoff 
Weldon Quetelet Zittel 
Wright, Almroth Richet Ehrlich 


Another impression produced by Professor Thomson’s survey 
is that there are distinctive features in the scientific output of 
the different nationalities. There are, he says, a few French-like 
Englishmen and a larger number who are German-like, but on 
the whole there are definable characteristics. British work seems 
to him to be marked by sanity, perspective, self-criticism, and 
evidence of having been done for its own sake. French science 
is distinguished by clearness of style and vision, by individuality, 
originality, and defiance of traditions. German investigators 
are characterized by thoroughness, learning, orderliness, careful 
technique, and belief in the value of science as a whole, and of 
their own contributions in particular. He goes on: 


“The persistence with which one investigator will give almost 
the whole of his life to the study of the dogfish head, or another to 
the nerve-cell, or a third to centipeds, with occasional holidays 
among millepeds, is colossal. There have been changes within 
recent years, but many German investigators have held firmly 
to the old tradition of devotedness to the task undertaken, of 
plain living and high thinking, and of industrious productivity. 
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But besides the tradition there is the temperament, accentuated 
by habit, of strenuous persistence. They have in high develop- 
ment that quality to which Darwin referred in himself when he 
said, ‘It’s dogged that does it.’ No doubt the German investi- 
gators, like others, have the defects of their qualities. . . . In 
other nationalities there is a wholesome prejudice against long- 
windedness in science, against pushing detailed description be- 
yond the limit of probable utility; but it is characteristic of 
descriptive science in Germany to recognize no limit but that of 
the available analytic methods of the day. There is, to be sure, 
something fine in this, and if it be sometimes a rather ridiculous 








ONE OF UNCLE SAM’S WATCH-DOGS. 


The coast-defense gun, apart from its complicated machinery, 
shows to advantage its huge proportions. Such guns as these will 
defend the Pearl Harbor base. 











little mouse that the mountain brings forth, it is usually an 
irrefutable mouse that has come to stay. 

“It has been repeatedly asserted during recent months that 
German science is largely derivative, and that German investi- 
gators get hold of the ideas of others, and work them out. This 
is probably true in regard to certain lines of investigation, just 
as for others it is true of Britain, Russia, America, and the rest. 
It is least true of France; but the fact is that there has been 
continual cross-fertilization in the evolution of science. Even 
if it be admitted that Germany has seen the birth of fewer big 
scientific ideas than France or Britain—which is doubtful— 
credit is due to investigators who have detected the promise 
of dormant seeds, and have brought them to development. To 
those who remind us that Hertz, for instance, stood on the 
shoulders of Fitzgerald, it may be answered that Bateson stands 
on the shoulders of Mendel; and both statements would be 
ridiculously far off adequate accuracy. If it be maintained that 
the foundation-stones of the theory of electricity have been mainly 
laid in Britain, is it not equally legitimate and futile to point 
to Germany as the cradle and home of cellular biology? And 
if we are asked how we can for a moment venture to compare 
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German geologists with those of England and Scotland, we wait 
till the triumphant questioner discovers that, altho Suess was 
born in London, and spent most of his life in Austria, he claimed 
Saxony as his fatherland. This sort of historical retort might 
be repeated twenty times over without being far-fetched. When 
we think of men like Suess, or Helmholtz, or Goethe, or Johannes 
Miiller (to take a few outstanding names), we see the inaccuracy 
and arrogance of maintaining that the supreme title of genius 
is inapplicable to German investigators. What appears to be 
the truth is this, that each of the leading civilized nations has 
its fair share of scientific discoveries of first-rate importance, 











WOMAN’S PLACE IS IN THE STREET-CAR IN PARIS. 


Taken on as an experiment, she has proved her worth, and has 
become popular. 











but that there is no sufficient evidence for correlating special 
fertility in scientific discovery with any nationality. Speaking 
now, not of men of intellectual eminence, but of the real giants, 
we believe that the great discoverers represent individual mu- 
tations. In its finest expression the discovering spirit means 
a particular alertness, freshness, eagerness, insight, and cerebral 
potential—born, not made. The spot of light which marks its 
emergence shifts from place to place, from nationality to nation- 
ality, from race to race, from university to university, shining 
forth now in Pisa and again in Paris, now in London and again 
at Leyden, now in Brussels and again at Berlin, now in Edin- 
burgh and again in Petrograd, now in Amsterdam and again in 
New York. It is a rare spirit, sacred and inestimable, and 
moveth where it listeth, no one being able to tell whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth.”’ 





BRITTLE BRASS—Brass is not ordinarily brittle, but it has 
been found that the brass parts of incandescent gas-burners 
may become so to such an extent as to fracture spontaneously. 
Analysis reveals no change in the ec mposition of the brass, and 
the microscope shows no sign of crystalline structure. Says 
Science Abstracts (London), reporting experiments by an Italian, 
Signor Meneghini: 


‘After the fragments of brass were reheated at 700 degrees, 
they were found to have undergone a marked diminution in the 
superficial hardness, such diminution varying from point to 
point of one and the same fragment. These effects are prob- 
ably the result of, first, the mechanical treatment to which 
the metal is subjected during the shaping of the parts, and, 
secondly, electrolytic action due to the sulfurous acid formed 
during the combustion of the gas and to moisture. In « 
to avoid the . . . formation of internal tensions caused by the 
heating of brass which has been worked below its final tempera- 
ture of solidification, the metal should contain at least 70 per 
cent. of copper. Even with such alloys... trouble may 
occur ‘unless, after they have attained their final shape, : 
are rendered stable by suitable reheating.” 
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DYES FROM OUR TREES 


| \HE WAR has cut off the supply of anilin dyes from 

Germany. Some have become wholly exhausted, and 

others will last from one to two months. There is no 
prospect of others being imported, and altho steps have heen 
taken toward building up a coal-tar industry in this country, the 
fruition of the plan lies in the future. Can we live without 
dyestuff? This, suggests The Hardwood Record (Chicago, May 
25), may be the time when certain of our neglected forest sup- 
plies will again be drawn upon. Before coal dyes were invented, 
the people peeled bark, dug roots, chipped wood, and made 
dyes, not so brilliant as the anilins, but more like the subdued 
tones of genuine Oriental rugs. The people have almost for- 
gotten what our forests contain in the way of coloring-matter. 
To quote the paper just named: 


‘A Government report, issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, recently, diseust the dye situation very fully, except that 
the report was somewhat lame concerning the resources of our 
forests in dyestuffs. It was stated that the black oak (Quercus 
nigra) is the source of ‘the only natural dyestuff indigenous to the 
United States.’ It is a mistake in name, for it is the yellow oak 
(Quercus velutina) . . . that supplies the quercitron for dyeing- 
purposes. The yellow oak has a much wider range than the 
black oak, and is also more abundant. 

‘The Government report above mentioned is entirely too 
modest in allowing that yellow oak is our only source of tree dye 
in this country. There are many others. The pioneers knew 
them by the dozen. Those people understood nothing about 
chemistry, but they learned by experience that certain barks 
would dye cloth, yarn, wool, and leather. Following are a 
few native trees whose wood, bark, roots, and fruit have been 
employed for dyeing. 

irst of allis yellow oak. It ranges from Maine to Minnesota 
and southward to Florida and Texas. It covers a million square 
miles. The coloring-matter lies in a thin layer under the bark, 
being a part of the inner bark. 

‘Butternut .(Juglans cinerea) was formerly a valuable dye- 
material. It usually colored brown, but the shades could be 
varied. The ‘Confederate jeans,’ the cloth much used for 
Confederate uniforms in Tennessee and Kentucky during the 
Civil War, was dyed with the bark of this tree. It was not the 
historic ‘Confederate gray.’ The tree is found in all Northern 
States east of the Mississippi River, and even westward, and it 
grows also in most of the Southern States. 

“Black walnut (Juglans nigra) furnished dyes from the outer 
hulls of the nuts. The color was slightly darker than that pro- 
duced by butternut bark, and was not so-popular. 

‘“‘Osage orange (Toxylon pomiferum) was limited in its original 
range to about 10,000 square miles of northern Texas and 
southern Oklahoma, consequently it was not widely known to 
early settlers; but the roots, bark, and wood produce a fine 
yellow dye that has been compared with fustie. 

‘Yellow wood (Cladrastis lutea) yields a yellow dye, to which 
the wood owes its name. The tree is confined to Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and North Carolina, and is nowhere abun- 
dant. The homespun of the pioneers was occasionally colored 
with this dye. 

““Mesquit (Prosopis juliflora) furnished dyes with which the 
Spanish horsemen of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern 
California imparted the yellow colors to saddle-leather. 

‘*Staghorn sumac (Rhus hirta) supplied a dye for coloring fine 
leather, as well as the tannin for dressing it. The dye was yel- 
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ployed in coloring cloth. 

‘Alder (Alnus sp.) appears 
not to have been used in Amer- 
iea by any people except the In- 
dians. It dyes a reddish color, 
and down to a few years ago 
was employed by natives of the 
northwest Pacific coast in color- 
ing their fish-nets. Alder dye, 
used. for the same purpose, is 
said to be the oldest recorded 
dye in the world. It is men- 
tioned in the Kalevala of Finland, 
supposed to date nearly 3,000 
years ago. 

“Red gum (Liquidambar stry- 
aciflua) was used by the early 
Swedish settlers of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey in dyeing pur- 
ple, but the secret of the process 
seems to have been lost. 

‘Locust (Robinia pseudacacia) 
is said to possess possibilities in 
the way of dyes, but authenti- 
cated records of its use appear 
not to be at hand. A _ very 
similar tree of China supplies 
the brilliant yellow dye so ad- 
mired in China silks. 








TRAINING CONDUCTORS’ BETTER HALVES IN GERMANY. 


They go to school, to take later the places of their soldier-husbands on the tramways. 

















‘*Bluewood (Condalia obovata) 
is found in the valley of the Rio Grande in Texas, where the 
largest trees are thirty feet high and six or eight inches in diame- 
ter. It is known also as logwood because of its resemblance to 
the dyewood of that name in tropical America. Locally, a black 
dye is obtained by boiling the finely chipped heart-wood. There 
is no account that it has ever been used commercially. 

‘‘Dogwood (Cornus florida) was the source of the famous 
‘Indian red’ with which the vain warriors dyed their eagle 
feathers and buckskin clothes. They procured the dye from the 
roots of dogwood. They used in the same way the roots of 
Western dogwood (Cornus nuttallii). This is probably the most 
brilliant dye to be procured from American trees.” 


In addition to the large commercial possibilities, this interest- 
ing list of familiar trees like the black walnut, butternut, alder, 
locust, and dogwood suggests household experimentation in the 
making of dyestuffs for domestic uses, thus reviving a nearly 
forgotten rural home industry. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN WAR-TIME 


OMAN’S WORK has branched out into new fields 

WV since the war called the men from their tasks. It 
will be interesting to see whether this expansion will 

be followed by a corresponding contraction when hostilities have 
ceased. The Railway Age Gazette (Chicago, May 28) notes that 
the employment of women on railway work in Great Britain is 
extending apace. The basic idea is that by getting women to 
fill the places of men, more recruits may enter the Army. It says: 


“‘Even in time of peace the number of female railway em- 
ployees in Great Britain amounted in the aggregate to a fairly 
large figure, altho it was mainly in the clerical, accounting, and 
refreshment departments that scope was found for their services. 
A certain humber of women were also employed on Scottish 


railways as car-cleaners before the war. On the European 
Continent the employment of women on railways 
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has always been much more common than in 
Great Britain 

‘*The extension of the employment of women on 
British railways began with taking over an in- 
creasing number of women as clerks and for clean- 
ing-purposes. 

“The London & North Western introduced 
women clerks at Willesden Junction about the end 
of March. At about the same time the Great 
Central tried the experiment of employing women 
as platform porters at Marylebone, its London 
terminal station. These women were selected from 
the car-cleaners whom the company had already 
been employing with success. Their work is con- 
fined to platform duties. Obviously, women 
could not be expected to perform the more haz- 
ardous duties associated with a porter’s occupa- 
tion, such as switching, coupling and uncoupling 
ears, and the like.” 

Women ticket-collectors have been _intro- 
duced on the Great Western, the London and 
North Western, and the London, Brighton & South 
Coast. Owing to the large number of their em- 
ployees who have joined the Army, the three 
principal Scottish railway companies (Caledonian, 
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predecessors, who have joined the Army. 





WOMEN WORKERS IN ENGLAND AND THE MEN THEY REPLACE. 
Three women recently engaged by the Great Western Railway, at Truro, and their 


Glasgow & South Western, and North British) 
are said to be considering an increase in the female 
staffs in their employment, which ‘‘will affect 
mainly the various clerical departments, but will 
also apply to booking-clerks, parcel-clerks, ticket- 








collectors, and telegraph-operators.”’ 
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WAR’S EFFECT ON FRENCH AND BRITISH SALONS 


HILE the war has made inactive most of the French 

7 \ painters, it has beguiled the British; but, in the opinion 
of most of the critics, it has also misled them. France 

will hold no Salon this year; her painters are fighting. Some of 


them are using their pencil, but to little personal satisfaction. 
A Paris correspondent of the London Times mentions the laments 


the war-pictures have little to do with art. They are illustra- 
tions worked up from collected materials. They neither inspire 
nor console. Who wants to see a bursting shell destroying « nice 
room, or ‘Germany’s Battle-Front’—a line of frightened women? 
““The best of the ‘war’-pictures, one of the most accomplished 
works in the exhibition, is Mr. Lavery’s large ‘Wounded: London 
Hospital, 1915,’ sad, terribly sad, but redeemed by the beauty 
of the color, and the sunlight 





From the ‘* Royal Academy Pictures,’* 1915, published by Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


BY JOHN LAVERY. 








“WOUNDED SOLDIERS: LONDON HOSPITAL,” 


Regarded by critics as the best of the war-pictures in this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition in London. 


flooding the ward. The pathos 
of the subject has deepened Mr, 
Lavery’s powers. The charm of 
his brush illumines the scene, 
and our pity for the wounded 
is soothed by the consolation 
brought by the healers. It is 
the privilege of art to draw joy 
from sorrow, beauty from ugli- 
ness. Think what a picture of 
horror a London hospital ward 
might have been! Indeed, this 
is Mr. Lavery’s year. His small 
‘Armoured Car Squadron’ is an 
artistic triumph. 

‘*One of the popular war-pic- 
tures will be Mr. Oliver’s ‘ Where 
Belgium Greeted Britain. At 
the Frontier-Post on the Road 
from Dunkirk to Furnes, De- 
cember 4, 1914.’ It is very 
large, splendidly hung, tidy, 
photographic, and depicts King 
George, in neat khaki and pol- 
ished boots, alighting from his 
motor to greet the King of the 
Belgians, while the staff stand 
rigidly at the salute, and the 
chauffeur casts an interested eye 
upon the Belgian King. The 
most realistic war-picture is Mr. 
James Clarke’s bombardment of 
the Hartlepools on December 16. 
It is terribly real and upsetting. 
Mr. Jack’s ‘Homeless’ is well 
painted: they are hopelessly 
homeless, and, alas, there is no 
glimmer of hope in the huddled 
tramp of these poor fugitives. 
Let us turn to the allegorical 
war-pictures, to Mr. Clausen’s 








‘ 


of one over the changes that have ‘‘robbed war of its beauty.” 
The trench is the enemy of military art, and any action that 
might appeal to the artist takes place in the rear. Perhaps 
this is an unconscious criticism on the art of our illustrated 

; weeklies, similar in kind to the literary criticisms we print in 
another article. The British, however, open their Academy as 
usual, but the exhibition ‘“‘is not a great collection,’’ says Mr. 
C. Lewis Hind, the well-known critic of the London Daily 
Chronicle. Of course, nobody expected it would be, he adds, for 
British painters also, the younger of them, are with the colors. 
On press day some of the critics appeared in khaki. Instead of 
painting, many of the artists spent the winter drilling in the court- 
yard of Burlington House, and the record of their devotion, 
painted by Andrew C. Gow, forms one of the notable pictures 
of the year. Mr. Hind complains: 


‘ 


“The majority of the war-pictures do not carry conviction, 
the scenes have not been witnessed, and they have not been 
resolved in the artistic consciousness of the painters. Most of 


‘Renaissance,’ a new departure 
for him, a pale Primitive picture, 
done in the modern way, something between Puvis de Chavannes 
and Maurice Denis. This allegory of the rebirth of Belgium is 
very sincere, but not very convincing. I prefer Mr. Clausen 
far away from the eye#and brains of others, seeing what he has 
himself seen and loved, as in his exquisite little landscape called 
‘The Valley,’ and in his ‘Winter Morning: Interior.’”’ 


Other painters take a more unimaginative and practical view 
of the situation, as Mr. M. H. Spielmann, another critic, writing 
in the London Daily News, informs us. The tragedy of Belgium 
has chiefly appealed to them: 


‘‘There are those who aim at displaying the national esteem 
for Belgium and our sympathy for her suffering. Thus, in a 
poor picture, Mr. Van Ruith shows us the ‘Interior of Ypres 
Cathedral after the Bombardment,’ with an unnecessary corpse 
in the foreground. Mr. Patrick Adam illustrates ‘War’ by a 
bomb bursting in a room, and ‘German Culture’ by a highly 
respectable blue dining-room with a great array of empty hock- 
bottles. Would that there was cause for protest no worse than 
this—none, for example, such as that implied in Mr. Pisa’s 
vigorous water-color of ‘The Tragedy of Reims,’ showing 
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German soldiers carrying the wounded from the Cathedral 
burning under shell-fire, while a priest passionately exhorts to 
calmness the outraged French soldiers and people around. The 
refugees from Belgium have inspired a number of canvases. 
Mr. Hawksley scornfully entitles his group of stricken women 
and children (painted with the vigor of Le Nain) ‘Germany’s 
Battle-Front’; but the others are either full of pity, or seek to ex- 
press themselves artistically, in terms of decoration—such as Mr. 
Mostyn and Mr. Jack. Mr. Elwell’s picture of refugees camping 
in his studio illustrates a more practical form of sympathy. 

‘Others speak to us of the kindlier side of war—of Tommy 
Atkins acting as a ‘Foster Parent’ (Mr. Fred Roe), or offering a 
Prussian helmet to a little Belgian girl whe shrinks from it with 
disgust (Mr. Matania—capitally done), or singing ‘Tipperary’ 
(Mr. Dollman), or reading in the trenches, and so forth.- Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes touches on the recruiting question in his 
composition of a countryman with a pruning-hook who re- 
flectively asks himself, ‘Ought I to go?’”’ 





NEW SPIRIT OF THE FRENCH STAGE 
T> RUSH before the footlights new-made _plays of 


appeal to patriotic sensibilities, simply because the war 
provides subject-matter and the psychological occasion, 
is a suicidal practise of the dra- 
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before the war, beginning with those of Corneille and ending 
with those of Henri Lavedan. These works can not be under 
suspicion of having been produced because the war afforded 
both an advantageous opportunity and good stage-material. 
One may listen to them, so to speak, in the utter confidence of 
an open heart and soul.” 


Much more spirited objection, however, is leveled by Mr. 
Faguet against the so-called ‘‘Parisian’’ plays, by which he 
means dramatic compositions based on violations of the Seventh 
Commandment. Such pieces, he tells his French readers, 
‘*had become a bad habit on our stage’’; and he hopes that with 
the dawn of the present new era ‘‘they will disappear forever.” 
In any case it is about time that they should pass away, we read, 
because— 


‘“‘They were always the same and had long outlived any 
semblance of novelty. All were marked with the group charac- 
teristic of monotony. I believe that certain benefits will result 
from the war; and | trust that one of them will be our liberation 
from the so-called Parisian play. Nor do I crave a recurrence 
of wildly gay performanees, which I have always. detested in 
the past. But other days, other ways. Laughter’is ever 
healthy; but it is out of place in the time of crisis through which 
we are now living. At present even genuine laughter has a false 





matic art, and an offense to the 
profound feeling of love for one’s 
country. Such is the verdict of 
Emile Faguet, Academician and 
critic of international repute, 
who makes his statement in the 
Paris Gaulois in answer to many 
inquiries as to the policy of the 
French theater in the days of 
war. Itis to be noted, however, 
that he argues for the produc- 
tion of patriotic drama written 
before the outbreak of the pres- 
ent conflict, from the classic 
Corneille to Henri Lavedan of 
the moderns. Again, Mr. Faguet 
devoutly desires, as one of the 
various benefits of the war, that 
the so-called ‘‘Parisian”’ play, 
having as its point of departure 
some violation of the marriage 
bond, will be wholly superseded. 
He argues, too, against pieces 
that are wildly funny and frivo- 
lous, as being out of tune with 
the time; and claims for present 
purposes that there exist in 








French dramatic literature ex- 
amples ‘‘ based on pure and noble 
sentiments, in both tragedy and 


Artists of the Royal Academy 
comedy,’”’ which are ‘informed 





“IN WAR-TIME,” 
BY ANDREW C. GOW, R.A. 
who have joined the colors, drilling in the courtyard of Burlington House. 








with the animating spirit of 
moral beauty.” The late Emile Augier is the dramatist of an 
earlier day whom Mr. Faguet cites as exemplar; but he hopes 
also that one or more living writers may now put forth plays 
celebrating ‘‘all the good middle-class virtues which have been 
the inner force and ferment of the French nation.”” His reasons 
for opposing the made-to-order product of the moment are ap- 
parent when he says: 


“TI should not like to see an excess of patriotic plays. In 
their very nature they exact applause; and the audience, how- 
ever loyal, so feels this demand that its sympathies cool. | Patriotic 
plays in large number would prove self-destructive through their 
mere insistence. There is a modesty that clothes all deep 
feelings; and we must not do violence to the modesty of patriot- 
ism. Therefore my counsel is against the writing of patriotic 
plays, but in favor of the presentation of such as were written 


ring. Laughter seems a kind of indiscretion, except when it 
proceeds from our brave men in the trenches. There it is 
heroic—the laughter of Kléber; elsewhere there is no room 
for laughter. . . . Consequently, let us have no funny or bouffe 
plays.” 


Admitting the ban Mr. Faguet would impose on certain 
varieties of stage-products, the question at once arises as to 
what order of play$ he favors in the present state of things. 
His reply follows: 


‘‘There remains to us the dramatic literature that is whole- 
souled and earnest, based on pure and noble emotions, in comedy 
and in tragedy, and which is informed with the animating spirit 
of moral beauty. The kind of plays suited to this day are those 
of Emile Augier, minus the rather absurd anticlericalism from 
which this author suffered. I should like to see one writer, or 
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several, appear who—by the medium of talent simple but 
strong, ingenious without oversubtlety, and brilliant, but not 
falsely brilliant—will establish in the affections of the French 
all the good middle-class virtues which have been the inner force 
and ferment of the race. They should be dramatists who are 
philosophers without knowing it, and moralists without assuming 
themselves such. They should neither preach nor lecture; 
yet, merely by means of what they bring upon the scene and 
by the conduct of the characters they invent, they shall 
lift up the hearts of their audiences to a plane of pure and in- 
vigorating mgral atmosphere. This is my wish for the French 
stage in 1915.” 





A CRITIC FROM THE TRENCHES 


INCE the war correspondent lost his identity his place has 
been taken by one whose wares reach us under the disguise 
of ‘‘Eye-witness.’”’ He tells us even then not what he 

really sees, but what the men at headquarters picture for him. 
Some few, like ex-Senator Beveridge, receive the special privilege 


camp, in transport, billet, the field, and the trenches as the 
President does to inviting you to dinner when he shakes your 

hand at a world’s fair. 
‘Verily, this almost endless misrepresentation seems to get 
on my nerves far worse than a matter which is no particular 
business of mine has any right to do. All these big articles dea] 
with war froy the staff-officer side, and General Smith-Dorrien 
was right when he told us shortly before the battle at Ypres 
that this was a war of men, not of generals. The masses of all 
soldiery come from the masses of the people; and so it would 
seem to me that the people would be more interested in pictures 
of their men as they actually play the great game, as they really 
eat and sleep and play and work, as they think and talk of the 
war, the nations, involved and neutral, and their folk at home, 
as they look upon drill and fatigues, on their N. C. O.’s and 
officers, of the changes in.character for good or bad that occur 
in army life, as in college life, of the attitude of the men toward 
these very ‘war’ correspondents like the honorable Senator, and 
the feelings of one regiment toward another, of a thousand and 
one things that you‘and-the folk at home and nine out of ten 
of these high-paid ‘ stuff’-producers know nothing of at all and 
which. even the officers see and sense 





“ARMOURED-CAR SQUADRON,” 
BY JOHN LAVERY. 





In the use of supposedly inartistic material the artist has achieved an “ artistic triumph,"’ says 
a critic who reviews the exhibition in the British Royal Academy. 


only in a very vague and distant way.” 


The trenchant ‘‘Trencher’ warns us 
not to draw the conclusion that he would 
refer to the ‘“‘letters from men at the 
front’”’ for the ‘‘real picture of this ter- 
ribly- comic, tragic, foolishly necessary 
game.” For— 


*‘On the face of them as a whole they 
are monotonously exaggerated, over- 
drawn, and unoriginal. I have read a 
great many of them. Nine out of ten 
speak of the fighting, which is not one- 
tenth of our actual schedule; the same 
percentage are always written as the 
bullets are whizzing overhead and shells 
are usually falling anywhere from six in- 
ches to six feet away. 

“T have seen several such letters 
written and published by boys whom | 
have known for months; and having 
been present at the times and places of 
which they treat, I know how grossly 
sensational they are, ‘o say the least. I 
have also noticed that it is those whose 
bellies are closest to the ground when the 
bullets are flying who write the most 
highly illuminated letters. 

‘‘Well, this hammering of ‘he efforts 
of good men and true is not buying any 
frocks for the children, is it? Of course 
your come-back is, ‘Why don’t you do 
better?’ And sometimes I think I would 
like to take a punch at the battle of Ypres 








of a visit to the lines and so tell us ‘‘ What a Battle Looks Like’’— 
to them. All such are safe enough from the criticism of those 
of us who stay at home and read eagerly whatever we can get. 
But there is waiting for them a race of critics now spending 
_ days in the trenches, and one of them has given his sentence— 
in the New York Sun—on the Indiana statesman and publicist. 
He feels qualified to speak from having ‘‘just slipt through a 
scrap that was no pink-tea affair.”” As for the ex-Senator’s story, 
he bids us read it, if we find time, but adds the warning that 
‘vou will know as much about the ‘battle’ itself, the guts of the 
struggle, the sweating and freezing, the joking and groaning, 
the tension and reaction, the sights and sounds and feelings of 
a battle-field as Mr. Beveridge does, which is nothing at all.”’ 
There is no special animus felt against the ex-Senator, for 
‘this stuff” is only ‘‘like the rest of the ‘dope’ the periodicals pay 
big money for, hopelessly, monotonously long-distance and un- 
seeing.”’ As we are informed: 


“These personally conducted staff automobile rubber-neck 
parties come as close to the real life of the soldier in training- 


from the point of view of the mere man, 
the private who knows nothing of the 
strategy involved, the plans of the staff, but who marches and 
digs, doubles and crawls, charges and retreats, sweats and freezes, 
and fights and dies, all in a very real, human, and personal way.” 





A POETIC BOOMERANG—A curious story comes on the 
authority of a correspondent of the London Morning Post 
that would seem to endanger the permanent possession of Herr 
Ernst Lissauer’s iron cross. At least the point raised is that 
he has but set the Prussians singing an old song and one that 
formerly indicted themselves. . We read: 


‘The famous ‘Hymn of Hate’ is nothing but a bold plagiarism. 

“Georg Herwegh, the stubborn German revolutionary of 
seventy years ago, was the author of this ‘Hymn of Hate,’ and 
addrest it to Prussia (whence he was expelled) and the Prussian 
tyranny of 1841. In its original form it read: ‘We ‘all have 
only one common foe—Prussia.’ 

‘Ernst Lissauer, who several months ago published in Jugend 
the ‘Hymn of Hate’ which has at present such a vogue in Ger- 
many, simply substituted England for Prussia in Herwegh’s 
earlier lucubration. 

‘Sic Historia nascitur!” 
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A CLASSIC FOR OUR DAY 


Tt IS A STRANGE FACT of the times we live in that a 
] Greek play of the year 415 3.c. should be pointed to as 

the most modern piece of literature of the hour. ‘‘The 
Trojan Women,” by Euripides, : has proved to be not only 
capable of drawing more hundreds to hear it than could be 
easily gathered within four walls, but it has also been recognized 
by them as voicing the dominant emotion of the present time. 
“As a protest against the ruthlessness and horror of war, an 
address to the instincts of humanity outraged by victorious 
might, a reminder of the 


uneasiness,” say the envoys. ‘‘We are quite as pious as you.’’) 
The Lacedemonians are bound by every tie of honor and friend- 
ship to intervene. (‘‘We shall, of course, see that they do not.’’) 
In any case, we choose to fight and hope rather than to accept slav- 
ery. ‘‘A very regrettable misjudgment,” say the Athenians.’”’ 


To find the campaign of the Germans against Belgium so 


minutely paralleled by this act of the Athenians twenty-three 
hundred years ago is but bitter comfort, continues the writer: 


“Tf we seek for something in it all to uplift and encourage, 
we seek not in vain. If impious lust of power, if the cynics: 
cruelty of mad imperialism is nothing new, neither is heroic 





anguish of innocent vic- 





tims,” says a writer in the 
New York Evening Post, 
“it makes to audiences in 
this year of conflict an ap- 
peal such as, before the 
terrible awakening of last 
August, would have seemed 
impossible in our day.”” To 
the many that have seen 
the production of this play 
by the Granville Barker 
company must be added 
the others who will, through 
the feelings there engen- 
dered, be led to read it. 
Many who see or read the 
play may also marvel that 
the author deals in a spirit 
of stern judgment with his 
own country. It leads to 
the speculation if in the end 
Germany will furnish us 
the writer who will predicate 
the deep ethical truths of the 
European War. The edi- 
tor of The Evening Post 
observes: 


Copyrighted by Paul Thompson. 








PERFORMANCE OF “THE TROJAN WOMEN,” 
As it was given in the Stadium of the College of the City of New York. 








“Gilbert Murray’s intro- 
ductory note, as it appears in the edition now circulating in 
America, was written before the war, and of course without the 
slightest thought of application to the present situation of the 
world. All the more profoundly interesting, therefore, are the 
brief and simple remarks in which he sets forth the circum- 
stances under whose influence Euripides was inspired to write 
the play: 

“*For some time before the ‘‘ Troiides’’ was produced, Athens, 
now entirely in the hands of the war party, had been engaged 
in an enterprise which, tho on military grounds desirable, was 
bitterly resented by the more humane minority, and has been 
selected by Thucydides as the great crucial crime of the war. She 
had succeeded in compelling the neutral Dorian island of Melos 
to take up arms against her, and after a long siege had con- 
quered the quiet and immemorially ancient town, massacred the 
men, and sold the women and children into slavery.’ 

“In another work, which also appeared before the present 
war was thought of, Gilbert Murray has given a vivid account 
of Thucydides’ story of the violation of Melos. The Athenian 
envoys explain to tht Melian Senate that ‘it suits their purpose 
that Melos should become subject to their Empire.’ They 
do not pretend that they have any lawful claim; but the power 
of Athens is practically irresistible—Melos is free to submit 
or to be destroyed: 

““The Melians, in language carefully controlled, but vibrat- 
ing with supprest bitterness, answer as best they can. Is it 
quite safe for Athens to break all laws of right? Empires are 
mortal; and the vengeance of mankind upon such a tyranny 
as this? . . . ‘‘We take the risk of that,”’ answer the Athenians. 
“The immediate question is whether you prefer to live or die.” 
The Melians plead to remain neutral. The plea is, of course, 
tefused. At any rate, they will not submit. They know 
Athens is vastly stronger in men and ships and military skill; 
still, the gods may help the innocent. (‘‘That risk causes us no 


resistance; Belgian faithfulness and sacrifice are the continu- 
ance of as immemorial a tradition as are Prussian arrogance and 
unscrupulousness. And in the voices of Thucydides. and 
Euripides, not silenced by the passing of two millennia, we hear 
the self-same ery of indignation that goes up from millions in 
every land to-day against kindred outrages upon humanity. 
And after all, we may, without self-deception, cling to the 
thought that the Prussian idea is rather a lingering survival of 
that which in the day of Euripides held far more general sway; 
while the protest which then was voiced by ‘but a noble few 
expresses now the dominant sentiment of the civilized world.”’ 


Something of the same reflection is uttered by an editorial 
writer in the New York Press, where we read: 


“In ‘The Trojan Women’ Euripides brought home to the 
Greeks the fact that in a war of ravage the conqueror often 
suffers more than the conquered, and that ravage returns 
eventually upon the ravager with degradation and death. The 
ideas are exprest of the Trojan war in ‘The Trojan Women’ in 
these beautiful words of the god Poseidon: 


How are ye blind, 

Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 
Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 
The ancient dead; yourselves so soon to die! 


Would ye be wise, ye Cities, fly from war! 
Yet if war come, there is a crown in death 
For her that striveth well and perisheth 
Unstained: to die in evil were the stain! 


“What German thinker and writer would dare to point out 
to the Teutonic people to-day, as Euripides pointed out to the 
Athenians, the unenviable part the German nation is playing 
in its fight for a place in the sun?”’ 
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AMERICAN RELIEF IN SERVIA 


zone, those from Servia seem to voice the most insistent 
_ demands, not only for the sake of relieving the sufferings 
_ of the Servian people, but also to prevent the spread of devastat- 
ing diseases to other lands. Indeed, with the advent of hot 
weather only a miracle can prevent the entrance of cholera, 
typhus, and relapsing fevers, which now afflict Servia, into Eu- 
rope with extending blight even as far as America, Asia, and 
Africa. From reports that come from Servia we learn that the 
sickness that devastates the people is worse 


I OUD as the appeals are from various parts of the fighting- 


‘As the result of a combination of diseases and wounds, but 
mainly because of typhus and typhoid, with some cholera, 
approximately 100,000 persons have perished in and around 
the vicinity of Servia since the war began. Two out of six 
American Red Cross surgeons sent to South Servia have died, 
and five of these six surgeons and nine of twelve enrolied Ameri- 
can Red Cross trained nurses, originally stationed at Gevgelia, 
have been in the grip of typhus and the cerebral disorder which 
accompanies it. Servia has lost 105 doctors from typhus, 
Four of the British Red Cross workers died of it in Uskub. Two 
surgeons and three nurses of the Russian Red Cross corps died 

of it in Nish. So sadly depleted by typhus 





than the atrocities reported there earlier in 
the war. The infection of typhus and re- 
lapsing fever is traced to the Austrians, 
who left their sick in Valjevo when they re- 
tired after occupation. What the conditions 
are in Austria is veiled by a strict censor- 
ship. The Servians had fled before the storm 
of the second invasion in November, not dar- 
ing to await the renewal of miseries inflicted 
during the first invasion. In the account 
published in the London Times we read: 


“The Servians had beaten the Austrians, 
but the latter had taken a grim revenge; for 
the infection of typhus and relapsing fever 
could be clearly traced to Valjevo, which 
had been evacuated by the Servians and 
temporarily occupied by the Austrians. 
When the Servians retired from that place 
they left it free of disease; when they re- 
turned they found 3,000 Austrian wounded 
and sick, many of them suffering from 
typhus and relapsing fever. In one build- 
ing, quite a new school, 150 dead Austrians 
were found in the cellars, and men and cattle 
were buried indiscriminately in the court- 
yards adjacent, many of them barely covered 
by a foot of earth. From Valjevo the infec- 
tion spread like fire, being carried by soldiers 
returning to their homes and by travelers on 
the railway. In a few weeks the country 
had become a seething mass of misery and 
pestilence. 





DR. RICHARD P. STRONG, 


Head of the Sanitary Commission 
to Servia which is trying to stamp 
out the typhus and other epidemics. 


were the ranks of the Dutch Red Cross con- 
tingents in Servia that they were all with- 
drawn from the country. The same is true 
of the Greek Red Cross hospital units in 
Servia and Montenegro, both having been 
withdrawn.” 


Twenty-five Columbia students, mostly 
from the School of Journalism and the 
Medical School, sailed for Servia on June 
18 as an auxiliary to the Red Cross, thus 
employing their vacation. The New York 
Sun adds: 


“With the expeditionary force will be 
twenty-five specially designed automobiles, 
each to carry 500 pounds. The students 
will operate them. Three big tents will 
house the men in Nish. It is their plan to 
instruct others in relief-work so that it may 
be continued after they return. Each vol- 
unteer has been inoculated with typhus 


” 


A young American sculptor, Mr. Cecil 
Howard, whose studies in Paris were inter- 
rupted by the war, has been for some months 
in the stricken field, and writes a charac- 
teristically American letter, which is issued by 
the Servian Agricultural Relief Committee: 


““Give a Servian soldier a loaf of bread 
and he will march and fight for two days. 








“The conditions were appalling. The 
number of patients was beyond all hospital accommodation, 
and doctors and nurses were dying with their patients. In 
the Nish Hospital the patients were lying three and four in 
one bed, with one covering for the whole, while others lay on 
the floor, and even under the beds. At one time there were 
700 patients to 200 beds, with only two doctors, one of them 
a young Swiss, who very shortly after fell ill. There were no 
sanitary arrangements 
“‘And all the time the infection was being carried about by 
soldiers returning from the army, by peasants wandering at-large, 
‘and, above all, by the travelers on the railways. The trains 
were crowded with all sorts of people—peasants in filthy clothes, 


rags, and goatskins, wandering aimlessly along corridors, looking s 


in vain for accommodation, and all the carriages reeking of 
naphthalene.” 

It was not a whit too soon, says the editor of The American 
Red Cross Magazine (May), that the joint crusade of the Ameri- 
‘can Red Cross, Rockefeller Foundation, and Servian Relief 
Committee began the effort to check the ravages of epidemic 
diseases in Servia. ‘‘The mortality-rate has been so high even 
among surgeons and nurses that the ominousness of pestilence 
is more startling than the serious aspects of the war itself.” We 
are given this glimpse of their heroism and sacrifice: 


Give him nothing at all and he will say it is 
hard luck, but he will march and fight just 
the same. This is their boast, and it seems to be no more than 
the truth. 

‘“Some of them are very brave fellows, as we can see in hos- 
pitals, many preferring even rather serious operations without 
anesthetics and standing for it without a wink. 

“The Servians about here think us all rather mad, and can’t 
understand why we work so hard.’ They are especially as- 
tounded by our willingness to do hard labor. 

‘One day we were digging a ditch for drainage, and a Servian 
who was driving an ox-cart stopt arid sat down to watch us for an 
hour or two. Finally, he said, ‘You-work too hard,’’and went 
on down the road with his oxen, ‘playing on a sort of double 
flute like those you see in Greek drawings of fauns. 

“‘On the main street-of Nish is a coffin-maker’s shop doing 4 
humming trade with dozens of plain-board coffins out in front 
on the sidewalk. On the hill outside the town we saw rows and 
rows of little wooden crosses and picked up plenty of cartridge- 
eases, mostly Turkish ones. These are being used by the 
Servian Army now and were captured in the last war. 

‘“‘Typhus has been on the rampage in Servia all winter. It 
is a disease of dirt, overcrowding, and underfeeding, and 1s 
carried from the sick to the well by lice. This sounds soft 
enough for clean people, but in Servia it is not always easy to 
keep clean, and a louse or two is almost unavoidable when 
nursing dirty patients in old and filthy buildings. 
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“The great trouble is that the various staffs are 
much too small to tackle the thousands of patients 
or to undertake thorough cleansing of the hospital 
buildings.” 

When the epidemic is stamped out, or as the 
sanitary work proceeds, says the official state- 
ment of T. Tilleston Wells, chairman for the 
Committee for Sanitary Relief in Servia, it is 
most important to get refugees back on their 
farms. Before any resumption of normal life 
begins, the countryside must be repeopled by its 
seattered inhabitants: 


“There alone they can resume a normal life. 
Farm buildings of all kinds were destroyed by the 
Austro-Hungarians. There is nothing but the land 
left. Everything must be replaced—cattle, horses, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry; houses, barns, and sheds; 
plows, hoes, rakes, and harrows. 

“Servia has no means to do this. It isa 
country of limited resources, exhausted by three 
wars, plague-stricken, and devastated. Money is 
by far the best means of helping because it is 
liquid. It can procure what is most needed as 
the necessities arise. It can be cabled. 

“Money can be sent either to the headquarters 
of the Servian Agricultural Relief Committee, 70 
Fifth Avenue, or to the bankers of the Com- 
mittee, Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., Wall Street, 
New York. Checks should be drawn to the order 
of the ‘Servian Agricultural Relief Committee.’ If 
the exact destination of funds is not indicated by 
the sender, the money will be used by this Com- 
mittee to relieve the sufferings as it deems best, 
but checks can be marked for ‘Sanitary Relief,’ 
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Dr. Kirby Smith, of the American Red Cross at Belgrade, has a new systém of 








TESTING A PATIENT FOR TYPHUS. 


examining all patients before admitting them to the hospital. 








when the net proceeds will be forwarded through 
the American Red Cross to help maintain the Sanitary Com- 
mission under Dr. Richard P. Strong.” 





A CHURCH WITH A WAITING LIST 
OF 15,000 


N AN AFRICAN TOWN where missionary work began 
] nineteen years ago and where twelve years ago a church 
was organized with a membership of six, there is to-day a 
church membership of 2,297. But what especially distinguishes 
this flourishing Presbyterian mission chureh at Elat, on the 
equatorial West Coast of Africa, is its waiting list of 15,000. As 


The Christian Observer (Louisville, Pres.) tells this story of 
successful missionary effort: 


“Tt is not an easy thing to get into the Church on the mission- 
field. In Elat it requires a probation of at least two years under 
weekly instruction. And yet with these stringent require- 
ments Dr. Halsey informs us that there are two catechumen 
classes in the Elat church that number respectively 2,000 and 
13,000. Out of the 2,000 will doubtless come most of those 
who are admitted to the sealing ordinances during the present 
year. 

“This church has other preeminences. It has 15,000 con- 
tributors to the support of the work. These pay by envelop, 
and this is how it is known that there areso many. The African 
mission convert is required to do three things: He must give up 

his fetish, he must settle his palavers—pay his 
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SECOND MARTYR OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN SERVIA. 


The casket of Dr. Ernest Magruder, who died of typhus, is being carried from the 
American Red Cross hospital at Belgrade by Servian officials as pall-bearers. 


debts, give up surplus wives, and give up, as far 
as is known, every immorality—and he must, 
two years before he is received into the Church, 
take a package of envelops and become a weekly 
contributor. His card is punched every week 
for attendance and offering. This is the minute 
way in which the mission keeps tab on him. 
Where in the homeland is there anything like 
such careful attention to prospective members? 
Where are there people in the homeland that 
would stand for a thing like this? But in Elat 
it works well. Last year there were 7,500 persons 
who confest Christ in this church, and 5,000 of 
them were led to Christ by the native workers. 
And at one communion service during the year 
there were 8,100 in attendance. 

“The contributions of these Elat Presbyterians 
during the year amounted to $2,500 gold. That 
does not seem to be much, gaged by our American 
standards, but when we reflect that the pay of a 
native evangelist and Bible-reader ranges from 
$1.20 to $2.40 a month, it will be seen that there is 
a real spirit of sacrifice in these offerings. 

“The church at Elat has a lengthy salary-roll. 
It employs 107 evangelists and Bible-readers. It 
supports the teachers of some seventy village 
schools in which there are 4,000 pupils, and it pays 
half the expenses of the station boarding-school 








with 900 students.”’ 





1540 


‘*FEAR NOT THEM THAT KILL THE BODY ” 


REATER FAME will acerue to the late Charles Frohman 
(5 for his remark at the hour of death, it is observed, than 
for his achievements through life. His question, ‘‘Why 
fear death? It is the most beautiful adventure of life,’”’ gathers 
up in effective phrase what The New Statesman (London) points 
out as ‘‘one of the most notable results of the war.’’ That is 
“the general diminution of the fear of death.” The writer 
recalls that George Meredith, only a few years ago, bewailed 
“the degeneracy of the modern Englishman on the ground-that 
he was growing afraid of death and wounds.”’ But how small a 
percentage of Engiishmen—or, for that matter, adds this writer, 
‘‘of Frenchmen, Belgians, Scotsmen, Irishmen, Germans, 
Russians, Turks, or Hungarians—is troubled with the fear of 
death and wounds to-day!”’ Some interesting reflections on 
this theme follow: 


‘““We do not mean that the average man would not rather be 
alive than dead, or that the horrors of the battle-field are no 
longer seen to be horrors. But we are sure that in hundreds of 
thousands of cases men and women regard death with less fear 
to-day than they regarded some little fleeting pain in tooth or 
chest or stomach only ten months ago. 

“Tt looks as tho men were governed, after all, to some degree 
by the sense of proportion. They feel that in a sea of deaths 
to be but another wave is an accident such as is happening, or 
may happen, to every man alive, and that what happens to 
every one is all in the day’s work rather than a towering tragedy. 
Many people have always felt that to die in a crowd is far less 
terrible than to die alone. We have heard people cdnfessing 
their horror of death by drowning, but adding that they would 
not hate it so exceedingly if it happened in the course of some 
great accident when other people were drowning too. ...... 

‘*Even in the world as it is the majority of men hesitate at 
first before deciding to: give up everything for their country. 
It is the more adventurous spirits that begin the march, and 
then, one by one, ten by ten, hundred by hundred, thousand 
by thousand, the others are drawn into the ranks as by some 
inevitable fascination. There is a contagion of courage as well 
as of disease. In the end, perhaps, it would be more difficult 
for the average man to resist it than not. It is an increasing 
purpose. Tributaries of quiet and indolent lives unite them- 
selves gradually into an irresistible torrent of heroism.” 


Every nation, this writer urges, ‘‘depends to an immeasurable 
extent on spiritual courage—the courage which comes from a 
sense that its cause is just, that it is fighting for its altars and 
its homes, that it is fighting against the rebellious forces of 
evil.”” For— 


“It is only in some such passionate faith as this that the 
average man can go forth careless of life or death into battle. 
Many men go for the love of adventure, but the average man 
has only a moderate and easily satisfied taste for adventure, as 
the common years show. He must be exalted above the common 
years by some spiritual enthusiasm before he will accept quietly 
the tremendous risks of modern warfare. He must simply 
rise into a new plane of existence where fear of those that kill the 
body has ceased to be an epidemic emotion. When people speak 
of the ennobling influence of war they are thinking almost 
altogether of this purging of men from fear—of this and comrade- 
ship. War, of course, does not make an end of fear, as we know 
from many a story from the trenches. The diary-letter of a 
German officer quoted in the Kélnische Zeitung describes how 
several of his men fainted under the hell of artillery-fire, and 


how he was only able to calm them by sitting on a sand-bag and 
quietly proceeding to ‘butter a piece of bread and to spead upon 


it with meticulous care some slices of sausage.’ This, however, 
does not mean that men are not immensely braver than usual. 
It means only that they are not superhumanly brave. 

“‘And yet each of us becomes more and more certain every 
day that without something like superhuman bravery he can 
never be free. The spirit will still be in a measure the slave of 
the body while we are capable of fear. The dream in our hearts 
is somehow to break through the last barrier of fear—to come 
out, as some one has said, on the other side of fear. The use- 
lessness of the fear of death is as apparent to us as the sun in 
the sky. Its ignobleness is a thing that haunts all who. are 
subject to it. Whether the love of death as the deliverer in the 
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spirit of Walt Whitman is a passion to be cultivated may be 
doubted. Those who have scorned death most, as the creat 
gentlemen of the Renaissance did, saw it none the less as the 
destroyer of the beauty of men’s bodies and of the light of the 
world as the common man knows it. To the religious mind, 
which accepts the vision of a real and populated world happier 








than this beyond the grave, death is no doubt the deliverer. But 
even to most religious men this world has gathered about it all 
the dearness of home: death, at its best, is an exile, a desertion, HE a 
They have the bravery to die; but their bravery has the s:dnesg ivrics 
of Hector’s. And yet, as with Hector, some instinct drives decrease a 
them to despise this death of the body, to accept this exile as the Litera 
more to be desired than safety and a man’s own hearth and titles of fil 
children. aE 
: ? ; he early 
“Christian, pagan, and atheist are at one in this. They fee] nce 
that the life of the body itself can be fully enjoyed only when of poems 
the fear of those that kill the body has been utterly overcome.” months of 
have app 
pages, an 
CHURCHGOING AS A BUSINESS ASSET ff peste. 
nning 
N THE NEW YORK PAPERS one Saturday a few weeks imaginatio 
ago there appeared a large advertisement beginning with brought h 
“ . : : ‘ the same 
the words, ‘‘In this commercial age, here is a business emmenta: 
asset’; and closing with the appeal, ‘‘Go to church to-morrow.” fact, whet 
This appeal, declares an editorial writer in The Christian Herald at home. 
(New York), should be repudiated by the churches of New As insta 
York, because it puts the duty of Christian worship upon an - Rae 
unchristian basis. True enough, he says, ‘‘the appeal to the and grow 
business interests was acknowledged to be but a means to an trenches. 
end. That is, the advertisement stated that church attendance Zeitung (1 
would be a business gain, and went on to state that spiritual gain a “e 
% ARY 
would undoubtedly result.’”’ But, we are told, the advertise- x“ 
ment contained these words: 
‘*Right within your reach is a business asset—a very definite 
one—which you are perhaps overlooking. This asset is derived 
from your going to church. Undoubtedly you have never By walls of 
looked upon it in this light. It is obvious, if you are known Ty evnsied 
as a steady, sober-minded churchman, those with whom you Lead sylvan 
deal have greater confidence in you. Going to church will tend To dear F 
toward establishing you in the mind of every one as a man to be 
trusted. This is a decided business advantage, a personal asset, Where ever; 
and worth while in every way.” And to th 
call 
Whereat the Christian Herald writer is moved to this indignant In dream to 
and vigorous protest: “How gic 
“It is simply impossible to think of Jesus or any of his first He 
followers using this appeal to induce people to come into their 
fellowship. Their call was quite opposite: a call to poverty, a 
eall to sacrifice, a call to danger, a call to probable death. This 
advertisement in the New York papers is a striking indication At h 
of how far the Church has in some quarters allowed itself to ‘i wi 
drift from the spirit and teachings of Jesus. -_ 
“One of the greatest reproaches of the Church has always 
been the fact that some men have sought membership in it for Bot 
this very cause, .and it is inexcusable to make this very thing Wi 
which has been the Church’s shame the basis of an appeal to On h 
outsiders to come in. Peter on one oceasion said to a man who An 
sought to gain spiritual information and gifts in order that he 
might coin them into money: ‘Thy money perish with thee, thou ‘Tn } 
child of the devil.’ naa 
‘Some such spirit as this would do much to bring the Church Yc 
back to the purity and the power she has lost. For the most 
part, we are altogether overdoing the appeal to the prosperous. But: 
These were not the people whom Jesus particularly sought. It Ar 
was the common people who heard him gladly, and it is the Assu 


common people, with their poverty and their woes, their struggles Wi 
and their hopes, that the Church must try to reach and help 


to-day. And 
‘Of course we should try also to help the well-to-do, but we ofa 

may help him best by sounding again the warning which Jesus ™ 

spoke that it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 

needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. Whil 

Particularly must we do all we can to purge the Church of the Gl 

reproach of containing people who have sought her courts for Are | 

the sake of gain. It is to be hoped that the churches of New In 

York will in emphatic terms repudiate the advertisement 

referred to and bring to an accounting the men who were re- No bra 


sponsible for its insertion in the public press.” 
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GERMAN WAR-VERSE 


HE astonishing production of war- 
lyrics in Germany shows no sign of 
decrease as the conflict progresses. Thts 
the Literarische Echo (Berlin) lists the 
titles of fifty-six volumes of such verse as 
the early spring output. But there is a 
difference to be noted between the fabric 
of poems composed during the first 
months of hostilities, examples of which 
have appeared in translation in these 
pages, and that of later specimens now 
presented. War as an actuality in the 
beginning was conceived chiefly in the 
imagination; but the passing of events has 
brought home the actuality. One finds 
the same gospel of courage, tho the new 
commentary is based on the proved text of 
fact, whether the singer is at the front or 
at home. 
As instances come two efforts of Walter 
Heymann, a poet and critic, according to 
the Literarische Echo, of authentic gift 
and growing repute, who died in the 
trenches. They appeared in the Vossische 
Zeitung (Berlin). The translations, and 
those that follow, are made for THE 
Lirerary Digsest by Mr. Richard Duffy. 



























OFF DUTY 





By WALTER HEYMANN 














By walls of silver birch, ’neath roofs 

Of crested oak, that make our woodland town, 
lead sylvan streets familiar named 

To dear Berlin, our love, the world’s renown. 








Where every street winds back to home, 
And to the church, whence floats with buoyant 
call 
In dream to us the thrilling song: 
“How glorious for Fatherland to fall!"’ 








HOME AND THE FRONT 







By WALTER HEYMANN 






At home they scrimp and save, 
While here we wage the fight; 
Their trust as firm as ours 
In triumph of the right. 








“Both of us help to win!"’ 

We write with cheering word. 
On heavy hearts it falls 

And souls with presage stirred. 









“In war which all must share,”’ 
They think with countless fears, 
‘How vast and nearer grows 
Yon sea of blood and tears!’’ 







But here we stand in trench, 
And scoff at timid dread, 
Assured a fate that’s kind 
Will swerve the bullets sped, 










And guide us home one day 
To tell the glorious tale 
Of victory won by all— 
"Mid smiles and joyous hail. ...... 








While now the moans of our dying— 
Glory’s true-born sons— 

Are drowned to the ears of comrades 
In thundrous roars of guns. 









No branch of the Imperial Service has 
ken neglected by the verse-makers, and 
tere we have a tribute to the untried 








men, who take their places for the first 
time in the endless battle-lines. 


THE VOLUNTEERS 
By Hans J. REHFISCH 
(Berliner Zeitung am Mittag) 


Hour on hour we ride, while eager eyes 
That one time sought the fair now quest the foe. 
Day yields to night—and then the dawn’s 
aglow, 
When wakened crows from snow-clad fields arise. 
We ride—and morning’s sharp-voiced wind we 
hark 
For caution 'gainst the chance of any hour, 
Nor dream of trophies, wealth, or glory’s dower, 
Nor question, shall we still ride at the dark? 
Thou, Germany, alone art all our thought, 
Unflinching soul, hot valiance of our veins! 
Thy need this miracle of men hath wrought, 
Who wall thy busy towns and fertile plains, 
Against what day triumphant bells proclaim: 
‘Rejoice in Her—victorious sing Her name!"’ 


Even the confined agony of existence in 
the entrenchments does not fail of its poetic 
interpreter. The wistful note in the two 
poems following contrasts singularly with 
the martial tone of that preceding. 





THE RELIEVING GUARD 
By LEO STERNBERG 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 


We lie in shrouds of snow as white as the clods of 
earth, 
Through endless days and nights above us 
blindly hurled; 
Athwart the level field the foeman’s fire we face— 
The foremost line are we, beyond the help of 
the world. 


Our breast a wall as the earth—a signal our 
anguished cry 
That calls the ranks behind to fill the gap of 


death. 
Mere strings of nerves are we on which diversely 
play 
The blazing village yon—the sappers’ whisp’ring 
breath. 


The relieving guard is come—we rise and clasp 
the hand 
Of one unknown, nor seen for mist. . . . Our 
gun—we go! 
The foeman steals his chance, and, ere we leave 
the post, 
Across the trench he fells us mute as clods of 
snow. 


A VISION IN THE TRENCHES 


By A SOLDIER OF THE 9TH COMPANY 
(Kélnische Zeitung) 


At home the good-night hour all round is told, 

While here in trench our rigid guard we hold; 

And slow the moon yon distant hill ascends, 

As night her way of dread and grieving wends. 

My eyes explore the wide illumined land, 

Tight gript my rifle, poised in ready hand. 

Yet through the hours that plod to morning’s 
gleam 

Are mem’ry’s threads weaving their stuff of 

A little room I see, a lamp turned low, 

And there my child abed, clad white as snow. 

Her tresses gold, her chubby cheeks so round, 

Her lips as berries red in wildwood found, 





Questions her mother: ‘‘ Will father come back 
soon— 

Sleep here, not there so cold beneath the moon? 

For I'll be good and well behaved each day, 

To make him glad and nevermore go 'way!”’ 


‘*Hush—sleep, my dear. 
eyes; 

Soon father'll come, and safe, from foreign skies.’’ 

Her kisses sooth, the tiny hand she keeps, 

And minds the loved one far, as baby sleeps. . . . . 

What makes the picture seem so real, clear? 

My heart with joy’s a-bound to see them here— 

There goes a shot! Up swift my rifie-bore! 

As swift the vision fades and shines no more. 


So—close your weary 


Eulogies of those who are killed in ac- 
tion at the front are myriad in number. 
Not so common, however, are the songs to 
those who pay the ultimate cost of fighting 
—the wives at home. The following lines 
are excellent in their restraint and feeling. 


THE FALLEN 


By CLAIRE SCHMID-ROMBERG 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 


You men who draw the lot of death in war 
Could ask no happier way to die. 
Relentless, stealthy falls the fatal stroke, 
And now in glory’s breast you lie— 
While ever lives the witness of your deed, 
In song and tale, new champions to breed. 





But wives, who far from trench and field, at home 
With endless tasks fight off their fears, 
Are valiant, too, till comes the word of blight— 
The vision dark of empty years. 
The shot of doom that stills their loved one's 
breath 
Strikes them—yet grants no lofty hero death. 


In duty’s chains henceforth through barren days 
As living dead their round they plod; 

Their bridal bed one with the nameless grave 
That covers him in foreign sod. ...... 

Fame of the fallen rings from shore to shore— 

Unsung the hearts that bleed forevermore. 


Decidedly less pleasant reading than 
these wholesome expressions of patriotism 
and valor is the following poem, which 
we give in Edith Wharton’s deft English 
version. The name of the author of the 
poem was not given in The Fatherland, in 
which this translation appeared. 


THE HYMN OF THE “ LUSITANIA” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY EDITH 
WHARTON 


The swift sea sucks her death-shriek under 

As the great ship reels and leaps asunder; 
Crammed taffrail-high with her murderous freight, 
Like a straw on the tide she whirls to her fate. 

A war-ship she, tho she lacked its coat, 

And lustful for lives as none afloat. 

A war-ship, and one of the foe’s best workers, 
Not penned with her rusting harbor shirkers. 
Now the Flanders guns lack their daily bread, 
And skipper and buyer are sick with dread; 

For, neutral as Uncle Sam may be, 

Your surest neutral’s the deep, green sea. 

Just one ship sunk with lives and shell, 

And thousands of German graycoats—well! 

And for each of her graycoats German hate 
Would have sunk ten ships with all their freight. 
Yea, ten such ships are a paltry fine 

For one good life in our fighting-line. 

Let England ponder the crimson text— 
“Torpedo, strike. And hurrah for the next!’’ 
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Watermanis/idea Fountain Pen 
To those who prefer a fountain pen 
of the self-filling type, this announce- 
ment is of special interest. It introduces 
the most important development in self- 
filling fountain pens—a new Pocket 
Self-Filler that is distinctly Waterman’s 
Ideal throughout, possessing all the su- 
perior qualities and exclusive features 
of the Regular type, plus the conve- 
nience of automatic filling direct from 
the ink supply. Simply raise and lower 
the lever, with the point in the ink, and 
it fills immediately. The lever snaps 
down and forms an absolute lock of 
the ink tube. This is the perfect 
pen for your vacation equip- 
ment. Made in a wide as- 
sortment of sizes, includ- 
ing short size for vest 
pocket or purse. 
$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 
and up. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


WILD SHOTS OF THE &£MBATTLED 
f SCHOOLBOY 


HO should know better than the 

schoolboy that the pen is mightier 
than the sword? Are there any fiercer, 
deadlier battles fought upon the field of 
honor than those that he is compelled to 
wage yearly, in June time, with his heredi- 
tary foe, the examiner? Each spring 
comes the “‘little cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand” upon the horizon of school 
life; there is a thunderous murmur that 
can mean but one thing—that ‘‘ Regents” 
are approaching, with a hundred other 
lesser examination-ogres in their train. A 
tremor spreads through the school; then 
a tense, portentous quiet; each pen is 
grasped with a firmer grip; the secret 
knowledge that no quarter will be given 
steels each heart to the courage of reck- 
lessness. Come those rare days of June, a 
brief season of suspense, and the fight is 
on! Pens sputter and splash across the 
ink-flecked pages; ‘ pencils creak and snap 
and are resharpened in fumbling haste; 
for ten bitter. days the battle rages. Then 
peace, and surcease, and a counting of 
wounds, and crowning of the victor. 

It is left to the instructor, a wraith of 
blended pity and mirth, to overscan the 
battle-fields. What the examination-books 
disclose of the mental gyrations of the 
students is often depressing, but not in- 
frequently inexpressibly amusing. Robert 
Hildreth, in the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger, presents for our entertainment a 
few of the relics of mental confiict that have 
lately come under his observation: 


Out of the mouths of well-grown babes 
wisdom emanates. ‘‘The source of food- 
supply in England is in ships.” Here is a 
“schoolboy howler” which turns out to be 
an important fact—and one which has been 
well illuminated by recent events. It is 
timely information, too, that ‘‘to germinate 
is to become a naturalized German.” From 
the same source—the class in civil govern- 
ment—we receive the reminder that ‘‘the 
President takes the yoke of office.”” His 
burdens are by no means light. 

The subject of ‘‘howlers”’ doubtless has 
both its funny and its serious side. This 
collection of answers to examination-ques- 
tions, however, is not 2 discussion. The 
joke is on us. For, to quote a school-boy, 
“The press to-day is the mouth-organ of 
the people.” 

Which, in phraseology, suggests another 
boy’s description of how the cavalry swept 
over ‘‘the eyebrow of the hill,” 

The reader is earnestly requested not to 
apply the Salic Law to this compilation. 
“The Salic Law is that you must take 
everything with a grain of salt.”” These 
“howlers” are not fiction, however much 
they may differ from fact. 


‘‘Humor,” the writer reminds us, “is a 
collision of two ideas marching in opposite 
directions’’; but he decides that the school- 
boy howler is a greater catastrophe than 





that, and represents rather a chaotic up- 
heaval caused by the violent impact of 
many ideas upon each other. Some jt 
would be impossible completely to un- 
scramble. A good example is the last an- 
swer given in these selections from Civies 
papers: 

“T don’t know anything about the 
Cénstitution, as I was born in Kansas.” 

“The | minority is composed of the 
minors. 

“The Spoils system: The place where 
spoiled things and waste are kept. The 


board of health has largely taken the place 
of this.”’ 


‘““An ex post facto law is one that gives 


‘ officers a right to go to foreign countries 


and get criminals, dead or alive, and take 
them back to the place where the crime was 
committed. It is a law where the crimes 
of the father descend to his children; they 
are punished for him.” : 


History is a favorite field for the dis- 
covery of howlers. When the schoolboy 
or girl delves into the past, he or she is 
only too evidently in a world of faerie, 
where the impossible, the grotesque, the 
incongruous, and the inane are merely 
friendly gnomes and goblins, to be taken as 
they are found, without question. Why 
should they question the apparent ab- 
surdity of the information which they have 
laboriously learned or mislearned? Any 
youth whose intelligence has been insulted 
with the statement that Franklin dis- 
covered electricity with,a kite, or that 
Newton learned of gravitation when an 
apple fell on him, will hardly hesitate to 
aver that ‘“‘Louis XVI. was _ gelatined 
during the French Revolution.’’ The 
writer points out a few facts thus illumined 
by the schoolboy: 


Entirely right was the distinguished 
historian who said, ‘‘Not a clause in the 
Declaration of Independence sets forth the 
real and underlying cause of the American 
Revolution.”” For a schoolboy has dis- 
covered that ‘‘the cause of the Revolution 
was that the colonists wanted room to 
pasture their cattle.” 

Of the Civil War a high-school pupil 
wrote, ‘‘This war the soldiers had to deal 
with vicious characters, and I think this is 
why this is called the Civil War, because 
after the war the different races of people 
were more civilized.’’ (Cf. the present 
European War.) 

Q. ‘‘What happened in 1492?” A. 
‘Discovery of America by the Spinach.” 

Q. ‘‘What happened in 1776?” A. 
‘*Decoration of independence.” 

Now a bit of ancient history: ‘“‘ Romulus 
obtained the first citizens of Rome by 
opening a lunatic asylum.” 

Here are some ‘‘ howlers’’ from Harrow: 

Rorke’s Drift was a battle at sea. 

The White Man’s Grave is the grave 
where General Gordon died in. 

Fellahs are donkeys. 

In William III.’s reign Dysentry got 
permission to worship. 

Elizabeth ascended the Throne in 1588 
and died 1560. She did not have a long 
re 


ign. 
The Black Death was terrible for the 
laborers, because they were forced to de all 
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the work that was left by the thousands 
1c up- 


that died. 
act of It was an English schoolboy who wrote, 
me it “The King was not allowed to order taxis 
O un- yithout the consent of Parliament.” (An 
ist an- excellent restriction on royal spendthrifts.) 
Civies One hopeful deposes, with a trace of 

geret bitterness, that ‘‘an abstract noun 
it the is something you can’t see when you are 
sas,” joking at it,” while another disrespectfully 


f the announces that ‘‘the masculine of ‘vixen’ 
is vicar.” With such an attitude taken 
‘— toward words and phrases of the English 
e Be language, it may be imagined that other 
‘a tl - far worse. As the chronicler i ae 
mei love so well 


id take Hi Horsecollar—according to O. Henry— as / | Go echoing ‘round the world!” 


“Ring out, good bell 
And grandly tell 
Of freedom’s flag unfurled ! 



























































me was translated the opening words of the well- 
crimes known Commentaries of Cesar, or rather 
1; they the well-known opening words of Cesar’s 

: Commentaries, as follows: ‘‘It will take all 


of our gall to devise means to tree them par- ° } 
he dis- ties.’ Small Latin and less French appear ] er 
noolboy in the following schoolboy translation: * 


» shinde “Tl pleut & verse—He cries at poetry.” 
ae “Le ceur purifié—The disinfected yard.”’ am 

faerie, “Ad hostes supplices sacerdotes venerunt Real liberty—every-day freedom from 
ue, the —The priests came to the enemy in their useless labor and worry — that is the 
merely surplices.”’ 
aken as “Terra tribus scopulis vastum procurrit ringing message proclaimed to every 


Why in aequor—The earth being laid waste by 
“4 three scorpions runs into the sea.” 
ent a 


housewife in the land by 





“Celeri saucius malus Africo—Celery ’ 

ey have sauce is bad for an African.”’ Campbell s Tomato Soup 
E: = The difficulties of mathematics are re- The use of this delicious and whole- 
ins : ae . : 
ie an feted in the definitions given of mathe- some soup does away with a regular 
ott fe eee tyrant-tax on your time and energy. It 
h “Algebra was the wife of Euclid.” : 
pm . “ Algebraical symbols are used when you ; simplifies your formal dinners and 
tate (0 Bf ion’t know what you are talking about.” luncheons; makes the family meals more 
elatined “Geometry teaches us how to _ bisex : d Li d h h 
The fil angels.” " tasty and more nouris ing; elig ts the 
llumined “The line opposite the right angle in a ; hearty ‘ ‘men folks” and the growing 

tight-angled triangle is called the hippo- 4 

~ lage : youngsters all at once. And it is ready 
nguished (Parallel lines are the same distance all at three minutes’ notice any time without 
e in the the way, and can not meet unless you bend ; 
‘orth the jj them.” trouble or fuss. 
\merican : 


Mr. Hildreth discloses an excellent bit 


es : Why not enjoy real lib- 
svolution @% advice, given on an examination-paper { erty? Or d era d ozen to d ay. 
room to @ where the student’s purpose was to tell : : : 

, : what should be done in cases of emergency: a | Wey Your money back if not 
ol pupi ; 5; 


i to deal “Where poisoning by acids is caused ; J Vay satisfied. 
ak this is the blood should be immediately drawn : : 
. because from the bruises to send back the acid.” 


of people ff. The relation of mind to body is indicated = ' 2): eewe om — 
present (gi the examination-paper of a youngster Sen Mulligatawny 
vho evidently had been reading the war- Bouillon Mutton 
22” a, Brews: “The blood-vessels are the veins, oN : hicks — 
nash M arteries, and artilleries.”” om , Chicken. Gumbo A ae Pot 
62” A. You might think from these quotations ~*~ con uillon oo 
that the brain really is “‘a soft bunch \ 8 Clam Chowder Tomato-Okra 
‘Romulus #°Vered with wrinkles.” Or perhaps your =~ ian Vetmicelii- Tomato 
Rome by conclusion would agree with this: ‘‘The 7 Re. 
bones of the head are the cerebrum, the \ 
Harrow: cerebellum, and other small bones.” 





mn But maybe these wonderful bits of 

he grave knowledge are the product of reflex action. 
“Reflex action is when anything is turning 
~ sapon ongs and it turns in the other.”’ 

t e man who eats too fast or too well 
sae: may be interested to know that ‘the heart 
e in 1588 8S located in the left part of the stomach 
ve a long ye? loose membrane sack.”’ 











ost Passing on to other branches of science, LOOM FOR Sra RAEUAAND eee ya LAs 
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“*Sigh, gentle winds, and softly blowing, 
Bring health and restfulness to all mankind. ’’ 


geen and refreshing is the gently 
swaying breeze which the modern 
magic of the G-E ELECTRIC FAN 
nes instantly responsive to your wish. 

Under its soothing zephyrs, waking hours 
are more pleasant—more worth while. And 
on hedtios nights it induces restful slumber 
in minds and bodies wearied by work or play. 

In home or office you can enjoy the ‘cool 
comfort which the G-E Electric Fan brings, 


at a cost of 


ONLY ONE CENT FOR 
TWO OR THREE HOURS 
Twenty years of constantimprovement have 
given the G-E Fan its noiseless operation, 
its smooth running, and its perfected oscillat- 
ing movement which sends gentle, cooling 
breezes broadcast throughout the room. 
Built with precision, the G-E is a fan to 
give a long lifetime of satisfactory service. 
The G-E Trade Mark on the face of the 
fan is more than an identification, it is a guar- 
antee. Look for it. Ask to see one at your 
local lighting company or nearest dealer's. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General Offices: Schenectady, New York 
ey) —— al 














Agencies 
Everywhere 


Sales offices in 
all large cities 
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Many manufacturers like Packard, Peerless, Franklin, Premier, Velie, Lexing- 
ton, King, think so and furnish our pump as regular car equipment. Some 


thirty other cars are coming to standard equipment as fast as they can. We 
have furnished thousands of outfits recently to dealers and owners of cars 
like the Buick, Chalmers, Chandler, Hupmobile, Overland, Reo. Stude- 
baker and others on recommendation of the car makers. 


ELVES 


Whether you drive a new 
or a used car, sure thai 
you have the ~ = » 
Complete with air gauge, hose 
and attachments carefully 
fitted and ready to install. 
Special Ford Outfit, $9.50; Dodge, $10. 
‘Guaranteed Not to Spray Oil with Air’’ 
Needs oil once a month—splash system. 4 metal piston rings. Carbon 
steel shaft. Grey iron cylinder. Designed and made as well as your engine. 
The Attachments Make This the Perfect Outfit 
When you need a tire pump, you need a good one. Like a good starter, the 
Kellogg Pump is the accessory you want on your car because of its depend- 
ability, its convenience and comfort. Saves time, temper and tires. 
Distributors in all Leading Centers 
If your dealer does not have pump with attachments for your model instock, 
save time by sending us $15 with name and model of car and dealer’s name. 
We protect our dealers. Descriptive matier free. 
KELLOGG MFG. CO., 10-20 CIRCLE ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Tire Pump 








‘*Horse-power is the distance one horse 
can carry a pound of water in an hour.” 

“Gravitation is that which if there were 
none we should all fly away.” 

‘A vacuum is a large empty place where 
the Pope lives.” 

“To kill a butterfly you pinch its borax.” 

‘“‘A ruminating animal is one that chews 
its cubs.” 

‘Etymology is a man who catches butter- 
flies and stuffs them.” 

“The earth is an absolute spheroid.” 

““The zodiac is the Zoo of the sky, where 
lions, goats, and other animals vo after 
they are dead.” (Herein the makings of 
a literary man are apparent—‘‘ the Zoo of 
the sky”’ is an excellent phrase, is it not?) 


Of the rest—‘‘too humorous to men- 
tion’’—we are given a few selections at 
random, covering, from Dogberry Turn- 
pike to Malaprop Lane, the whole field of 
misinformation: 


“A deacon is the 
Christian.” 

‘““May Day commemorates the landing 
of the Mayflower.” 

‘The Boxers were Corbett, Fitzsimmons, 
and Bill Johnson.”’ (‘‘ Were” is correct.) 

‘“‘A renegade is a man who kills a king.” 

“In India a man out of one cask may not 
marry a woman out of another cask.” 

‘“The Pharisees were people who liked 
to show off their goodness by praying in 
synonyms.” (Is there a hidden meaning 
here?) 

**Modern conveniences: Incubators and 
fireless telegraphy.” 

“*B. Se. stands for Boy Scout.” 

““A lie is an aversion to the truth.” 
(Ah, an epigram!) 

‘“The German Emperor has been called 
the Geyser.’”’ (Worse than that.) 

“The salaries of teachers are paid from 
the dog tax.” 

“The Eustachian tube is so you can 
hear yourself talk.’ 

““One great modern work of irrigation is 
the Panama Canal.” 

“The Rhine is bordered by wooded 
mountains.” 

“The Pyramids are a range of mountains 
between France and Spain.” 

“‘A working drawing must be a drawing 
picturing a person at work.” 

“‘Shakespeare founded ‘As You Like It’ 
on a book previously written by Sir Oliver 
Lodge.” 

“Henry VIII. was very fat, besides being 
a Non-conformist.”’ 

‘** Andrew Jackson was called ‘Old Hick- 
ory’ because when he was a boy he was a 
little tough.”’ 

‘‘Benjamin Franklin is the founder of 
electricity.” 

‘Franklin produced electricity by rub- 
bing cats backwards.” 

‘*George Washington was a land savory.” 

“‘Lord Raleigh was the first man to see 
the invisible Armada.”’ (English.) 

“‘Tennyson wrote ‘In Memorandum. 

“Tennyson also wrote a poem called 
‘Grave’s Energy.’”’ 

*‘Queen Elizabeth rode a white horse 
from Kenilworth through Coventry with 
nothing on, and Raleigh offered her his 
cloak.” 

‘*Ben Johnson is one of the three highest 
mountains of Scotland.” 

‘*George Eliot left a wife and children to 
mourn his genii.”’ 

“Thomas Becket used to wash the feet 
of leopards.” 
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“Henry I. died of eating Palfreys.” 

“Cesar was a king and went high up on a 
mountain.” 

“Lincoln had a woman make him a suit 
of homespun from rails which he had split. 
They were hickory rails, hence hickory 
shirts.” 


OUR “AD-INTERIM ” SECRETARY 


ESIDE the familiar features of William 

Jennings Bryan in the daily papers 
there appeared’ recently a likeness that 
was singularly typical of the American 
man of affairs. The photographs of 
Robert Lansing, ad-interim Secretary of 
State, could never be mistaken for those of 
an alien. The features reveal in every line 
the qualities that all the world has come to 
acknowledge as characteristically American. 
There are firmness, strength, persistency, 
energy, keen insight, fearless honesty, 
and humor—the most necessary attributes 
of what we take pride in calling the Ameri- 
can spirit, and which nowhere may more 
appropriately be found than in the De- 
aprtment of State. They have, indeed, 
had a great deal to do with the nation’s 
international policy thus far, or so we are 
informed by ‘‘a member of the United 
States Diplomatic Service,” writing in the 
New York American, who avers that Mr. 
lansing assisted materially in the wording 
of our various notes to Germany and En- 
gand. He continues: 


The office of gounselor, which Mr. Lans- 
ing held, is second in rank to that of 
Secretary of State, and was invented by 
Secretary Knox for Henry M. Hoyt, a 
lawyer of more professional importance 
than most Government officials. It was 
acepted at the beginning of the present 
Administration by John Bassett Moore, 
who enjoyed the highest reputation as an 
aithor on international law, but failed 
te agree with Mr. Bryan. Mr. Lansing 
then stept into the place. It is a mistake 
to suppose that he was a rival of the 
Nebraskan orator. In fact, he acted often 
as a mediator to smooth out friction be- 


mm tween the President and the Secretary. 


If the supposition of his opposition to 
Bryan has arisen, it is perhaps due, as 
much as anything, to the fact of their 
very different personalities. Concerning 
that of the temporary Secretary, the 
witer says: 


Lansing is the quiet, efficient, forceful, 
elf-controlled type of American who runs 
i organization while others are making 
a fuss. 

The Secretary ad-interim stands about 
ive feet ten inches and weighs 185 pounds. 
He is well set up and exceedingly neat in 
appearance. In fact, he is known as the 
best-drest man among the higher Govern- 
nent officials, presenting an odd contrast to 
the late Secretary. He has thick, closely 
topped iron-gray hair and a small, neatly 
immed, gray mustache. At this time of 
year he usually wears a gray cutaway coat, 
‘tiped trousers, and a soft gray hat. He 
sees to church with his wife twice every 
Sunday. 





COSTLY SHUT-DOWNS DUE TO FIRE 
This Business Risk Easily Removed 


BY Jj. w. 


EARLE 


President, Remington Typewriter Co. 


Note:—Two thousand serious business fires every 
year induced Mr. Earle to point out 
to business men the following simple 
and profitable way to eliminate this 
chance. 


66 CANNOT understand why any 

merchant or manufacturer, small 
or large, would do without an automatic 
sprinkler system or put off the consider- 
ation of installing one, even for a 
moment. 


‘Fearing the business-interruption- 
loss entailed by a fire, we made a 
thorough investigation of fire preventing 
apparatus some years ago, and found 
that the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
System reduced fire danger to almost 
nothing—so much so that insurance com- 
panies were making reductions in pre- 
miums.. The very fact that insurance 
companies would make these reductions 
convinced ustthat the Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler was. nearly 100% protection 
against. fire. : ¥ 





ing $100,000 or more. They did not in- 
vest these sums merely in an Automatic 
Sprinkler installation, but in Grinnell 
Scientific Fire Protection. As big buyers 
of business equipment they gained the 
knowledge that the Grinnell System at 
its price is better than any other system 
at any price. 


The points of superiority in the Grin- 
nell System are many. Chiefly, business 
men prefer this system becausethey value 
themanufacturer’ s sense of responsibility 
behind this system, which is concretely 
expressed in the parent laboratory at 
Providence and the many skilled engi- 
neering corps throughout the country. 


Moreover, in the crisis of fire the 
Grinnell Sprinkler head has proved in- 
fallible over a period of thirty-three years, 
due to its non-corrosive, glass valve, 
seated on a self-tightening, quick-acting, 
flexible diaphragm. 
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The Great Remington Typewriter Co., Factories where, recently, a single Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler head put out a fire — loss only $50. 




















Without Investment 


“We also found that many reputable 
construction companies were willing to 
install a sprinkler system at their own 
expense, carry it until'the reduced pre- 
miums paid for it, and then deliver it 
free and clear tous. We did not buy on 
this basis, but amy manufacturer whose 
capital is in use will find this a reliable 
and easy way to purchase a sprinkler sys- 
tem immediately and thus prevent a fire, 
which is liable to come unannounced at 
any hour. 


*‘Our plants are all thoroughly equip- 
ped with Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems and always will be. Not long 
ago we had a fire at one of the plants 
which was put out by one Grinnell 
Sprinkler head, with a damage of less 
than $50.”’ J. W. EARLE, Pres. 

Similar letters received lately from 50 
great firms are in agreement that the 
worst result of fire is interruption of 
business—the disaster against which they 
cannot secure insurance. The Grinnell 
absolutely protects them against this 
danger. ; 

The Grinnell System is preferred the 
world over by men who want to be safe- 
guarded against business interruption and 
demoralization. Some firms have put into 





Small Concerns Profit 


Many owners of small business estab- 
lishments feel that Grinnell Protection 
is designed only for large industrial in- 
stitutions. Such is not at all the case. 


For instance, a recent investigation 
among laundries protected by Grinnell 
Sprinkler equipments, showed that such 
protection in those risks had reduced 
the average rate of insurance from $1.60 
per $100 to 41 cents per $100. This 
is a 74% reduction. Adequate fire 
protection is even more important to 
small firms than large, since their mar- 
kets, as a rule, are not so firmly 
established. 


Our consultation department is at 
your service. We will tell you how 
profitable an installation will be in your 
particular case. - Or we will put you in 
touch with construction companies 
operating on the insurance saving par- 
ticipation basis mentioned by Mr. Earle. 


Write today to the General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co., Reduced Insurance 
Department, 274 West Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I., and ask for the 
Grinnell Insurance Information Blank. 
It provides an easy means of giving 
us the data we need to give your in- 


their buildings Grinnell equipment cost- | dividual case ou Dest 2ttention. (Advt.\ 


3 A Roll Film Seneca Anasligmat Lens 
F: 7.5 and Victo Automatic Shutter, $25 


A Seneca 


Turns Each Day’s Outing Into 
An Adventure 


because, in looking for pictur- 
esque views, familiar places take 
on new interest and unknown 
roads hold untold treasures. 


There’s both education and fun 
in taking pictures, and that’s 
why every boy and girl as well 
as the grown-ups should use 


Seneca 
CAMERAS 


‘Accommodating any standard make 
of film, easy to load, simple to oper- 
ate, light to carry—made ina variety 
of sizes and styles, selling from $2 to 
$50. Every Seneca is so carefully 
built and tested that it is bound to 
get good pictures. ° 

Get acquainted with the Seneca Tribe 
and then select the one that suits you. 
Ask your dealer or write for the 


Free 1915 Handbook 
Tells just the things you want to 
know about Senecas and photography 
in general—in fact is brimful of use- 
ful information. Send for your copy. 


Druggists, Opticians, Jewelers 
and Stationers—weinstall won- 
derfully complete Camera De- 
partments for $50. It will pay 
youto write today and see if 
there is an agency open in your 
town, and secure dealers’ propo- 
sition. 


SENECA CAMERA MFG. CO. y* 
259 State St., Rochester, N. Y. { : 
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He likes to watch a game of baseball and 


plays golf himself. He is moderately fond’ 


of the theater. 

He hardly ever drinks anything beyond 
half a glass of wine for politeness’ sake, but 
he is quite devoted to tobacco. At the 


office for a large part of the time he smokes: 


a rich, dark brier-wood pipe, but, of course, 
he has to put.it away when an Ambassador 
calls. . 

Mr. Lansing has a great fondness for 
drawing, and his friends say he has con- 
siderable talent in this direction. His 
strong point is making caricatures of 
people. Usually when talking to a person 
he makes.sketches.on little pieces of paper. 
It is rumored that he has made some 
clever cartoons of well-known diplomats and 
politicians, but cértainly he is very careful 
not to let them get into circulation. 

The Secretary writes poetry, and finds the 
best relief from the worries of a difficult 
diplomatic situation in this intellectual 
exercise. He is also a great reader of 
poetry. 

He goes to his office regularly at nine 
o'clock in the morning, riding in a trolley- 
car, and works late, usually till six o’clock, 
often returning in the evening. 

Mr, Lansing is averse to seeing callers, 
because he has so much to do, but when he 
does so his manner is exceedingly friendly 
and sympathetic. 


His reputation for quiet, dry humor is 
well recognized among his acquaintances. 
The chronicler -relates one of the Secre- 
tary’s favorite stories, which concerns that 
period of Mr. Lansing’s career when he 
was practising law in Watertown, New 
York, where the Lansings have long been 
prominent in the affairs of the State, ever 
since old John Lansing went as a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1787. Mr. Lansing had once to 
appear before a newly elected Justice of the 
Peace, and one, it appears, who was not 
himself a lawyer, but the only substantial 
citizen available for the position. The 
case proceeded as follows: 


In the course of the trial Mr. Lansing 
cross-examined a witness rather severely. 
The witness was stubborn, and either 
didn’t or wouldn’t catch the drift of the 
lawyer’s questions, which had to be 
repeated several times. 

Mr. Lansing repeated a question five 
times without changing a single word in it. 
His tacties irritated the Judge, and the 
lawyer was directed to ask a new question. 
Instead he repeated the question a sixth 
time, determined to get the answer he 
was after. 

“Mr. Counselor,” broke in the Judge, 
“IT object to your asking that question 
again.” 

The question was once more repeated. 

Again ‘the Judge protested. ‘Mr. 
Counselor,” he declared in an injured tone 
of voice, “*T object to: your asking the same 
question over and over again.” 

Mr. Lansing was quick to take advantage 
of the Judge’s lack of judicial training. 

“Your objection is overruled,” he snapt. 

This completely nonplussed the Judge for 
a moment, but he recovered himself quickly 
and exclaimed defiantly, “I take an 


exception!’* : an 
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THE LAST OF THE “ EMDEN ” RAIDERS 


N the first few days of last November the 

German raider Emden was caught at 
the Cocos.group of the Keeling Islands and 
destroyed. ‘On April 29 of this year, over 
five months later, fourteen men straggled 
into the city of Damascus, all that were 
left of the Emden crew that had escaped 
capture. When their ship was destroyed 
these men were ashore with some thirty 
others, endeavoring to prevent the very 
wireless warning that resulted ‘in he 
destruction. From the shore they saw her 


fire upon the Australian cruiser Sydney, 


witnessed the chase that followed, and 
finally were compelled to watch her as she 
fled, afire, to pile up on the rocks of another 
island, fifteen miles away. Their ship was 
gone, but they were still the crew of the 
Emden, in part, and they had no mind to be 
captured like their brothers. Thus it was 
that within a short space of time they 
were standing off in a commandeered 
schooner called the Eyashe, with their crew 
increased by forty more from the Emden, 
who had managed to escape the Sydney in 
small boats. In all they numbered seventy- 
five men and seven officers, under the 
command of Lieutenant von Muecke, who, 
as one of the fourteen survivors to reach 
Damascus, tells the story of their subse- 
quent Odyssey, for the Wheeler Syndicate. 
The first reduction of their numbers came 
when they put their sick aboard a Danish 
steamer homeward bound. The fifty-four 
who remained made their way to Sumatra, 
where at Hog Island, off the coast, they 
found a compatriot, who turned over to 
them his finely fitted yacht, rechristened 
the Emden II. They had brought four 
Maxim guns with them from the Cocos, and 
for these they here found ammunition. 
The crew of the new Emden was forty- 
three men and officers. In January they 
set sail again, but what with the necessity 
of keeping out of sight of British cruisers, 
and what with the frailty of their craft, 
they fared hardly, as the writer narrates, 
in part: 

Day and night we had to watch every 
inch of our ship, and all damage had to be 
attended to at once, no matter how minor 
it might have been, for fear of its suddenly 
becoming enormous. This work kept the 
whole crew busy day and night, and even 
those who became sick every now and 
then had to do their proportional work as 
assigned. 

Early in February our ship began to 
look like a tramp just out of the woods. 
Whenever we caught favorable winds we 
stopt our engines and set sail; and the 
weather was most of the time favorable for 
the season. 

We had to make a stop somewhere 
in order to scrape off the seaweeds that had 
plastered the lower part of the ship. But 
we were almost in the middle of. the great 
Indian Ocean. 

The safest thing for us to do was 
proceed west and. slightly north: Thus 
we could hope to make the Arabian shores. 
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No two engines crank alike 


You can’t tell what it will take:to crank a car merely by sizing it 
up, any more than you can tell by a man’s size how easily he can 
crank a car. 

There are weak men and strong men, flabby muscled men and men 
with muscles of iron. You’ll find both kinds in men of all sizes. 


Likewise you’ll find easy crankers and hard crankers in motors of 
all sizes. The small engine may have such tight bearings and 
high compression that it will require more power than a big engine 
with free bearings. 

One engine may be sot in its ways and mighty hard to move, but 
when once started the momentum of its own weight will keep it 
going with very little effort. Some engines need only half a turn 
while others need a good spinning. 

There’s just one thing in which they are all alike—they get stiff 
and stubborn when they get very cold. But even here they differ 
in what it takes to rouse them to action. 

There are as many variables in motors as there are kinds of motors, 
multiplied by the four seasons of the year. 


The Wagner Company recognizes these differences and builds every 
starter to order for the engine it is to crank. Every peculiarity of 
the engine is known before the starter is built. Just what it will 
require in January, and precisely what it will need in June, are 


determined by scientific tests under actual temperature conditions. 
When the Wagner Starter is built it will have ample energy to start 
the engine in zero weather, and not too much for 100 in the shade. 
This is accomplished by building a motor with high starting torque, 
which rapidly decreases as the speed of the turn-over increases. 
The danger and waste of a too powerful starter is thus avoided by 
providing a motor that delivers its power quickly and then eases 
up, just as you would throw your full strength into cranking a car 
and not use much to keep it spinning. 

The Wagner generator is also built with characteristics equally 
suited to its work. It develops its highest amperage when the car 
is driven 15 to 20 miles, the average speed—and drops off rapidly 
when the speed increases, thus avoiding both extremes of under- 
charged and over-charged battery. 

The Wagner Company is amply qualified to build starters of the 
most efficient type. . 24 years’ specializing in the development and 
manufacture of motors, both single-phase and poly-phase, genera- 
tors, transformers, converters, rectifiers and electrical instruments 
of precision, have made the Wagner engineers experts in starter 
construction. 

The car manufacturer who has had a Wagner Starter built to order 
for his car has provided you with the best possible Starter for that 
particular car. 


» necessity More about the Wagner Starter is told in our booklet, ‘The Starter that is Built to Order." A copy is yours for the asking. 
Satisfactory service and low final cost, rather than low first cost, is the basis upon which the Wagner business has been 
built. If you want this type of motors, either single-phase or poly-phase, converters, transformers, rectifiers or elec- 
trical instruments of precision, communicate with the nearest Wagner branch or the 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


he. Boston New York Montreal Philadelphia Syracuse 
sig ene s and uffalo Toronto Pittsburgh Cleveland Cincinnati 
ervice aions Springfield, Mass. Chicago Milwaukee Minneapolis _ St. Louis 
utch every Detroit Kansas City Denver Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
had to be ; ies: Richmond, Va. St. Paul Memphis New Orleans Dallas 
how minor eae Sioux City Salt Lake City London, Eng. 
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takes them to the 
Exhibition. 


There will be other kinds of Borden’s 
Milk, too, to taste and see: Evapo- 
rated, Malted, etc., and many inter- 
esting things to learn about how 
wf each is made so clean and pure. 
You will find the rest and writing 








All friends of Eagle 
Brand, both big and 
little, are cordially in- 
vited to visit the Borden Exhibit, if their good 
Panama-Pacific International 
The children especially will like the 
exhibits showing how their old favorite 


Lee T3o0rclen 


EAGLE 


CoNpENSED 


MILK 


’ THE ORIGINAL 


comes to them so pure and wholesome. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 





luck 


rooms of the Borden’s Exhibit a 
pleasant place to meet your friends or 
write your letters, and Borden repre- 
sentatives will be in attendance to 
make you welcome and to supply any 
desired information. 
































‘Leaders of Quality” New York Estab. 1857 
THE HOW TO 30 Days’ Free Trial 
EAR | Wie Beeutful mnfary. Examell 
snowy-white inside and out; 
the revolving cork cushioned 










and Blood Vessels; Their Care 

and Cure, and the General Man- 
ement of the Body. By I. H 
irschfeld, M.D. 


Get This Important New Book. 
It shows you: How To be sound and 
happy, and avoid the discomforts and 
dangers of breakdown—How To recon- 
struct a mismanaged or “‘run-down’’ body. 
Plain, practical guidance along the lines 
of simple, natural living, by a physician of 
unquestioned authority. $1.39 postpaid. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


System 
EW ate! 
Get the 
Most 
Out 
of 
Life 
‘Despite A Weak HEART 







doors and covers; porcelain 
drinking water reservoir and 
ng coil— attachable to 
city water system if desired. 


hit Frost 
frigerator 


Guaranteed 25 years; lasts 
a lifetime. Adopted and 
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On February 10, at last we decided to turn 
north and make for the Laccadive group 
British, on the southwestern coast of India, 
and on February 14 we sighted land. 


Repairs were made and they started 
forth again, but on an. ill-starred course, 
apparently, for their repairs were in the end 
unavailing, and five weeks later, at the 
Arabian port of Makallah on the south 
coast, they sold the Emden II. for an 
insignificant sum and began their cruise 
ashore. They landed in that spot in the 
certainty that they were in the midst 
of friends and allies, but they very soon 
found that they were not. At this june- 
ture, however, the Portuguese who had 
purchased their ship appeared on the scene 
with an unexpected offer to safe-conduct 
them to the edge of the desert where he 
would place them in other hands for the 
250 miles further to Sada-el-Ghall. Of this 
trip the Lieutenant writes that only night 
journeys were possible, on account of the 
heat, and that often their nights’ journeys 
were limited by fear of finding themselves 
without shelter when the sun overtook 
them. Finally, at the edge of the desert 
they wére turned over to “‘the black lord j 
of Al-Ahkar,’’ with whom they perfected 
themselves in a new manner of speech, as 
we are told: 


One of our crew had experience with 
the Oriental hand-talk, or finger-talk, and 
through him we had some exciting con- 
versation with our host and his general 
staff. 

Once a person learns this language, it is 
found to be perfectly natural and scientific. 
For instance, he locked his forefingers 
against each other, giving it an appearancé¢ 
of two half links of a chain, and nodded 
his head questioningly, with a broad smile., 
This was very simple: he wanted to know 
if we were married. 


They had nothing to complain of during 
this stop, but the guide that the black lord 
furnished them was not so gentle with 
them, finally abandoning them when he 
found that he could not extort a rifle as 
a bribe for carrying out his duties. Thus 
they were compelled to go on alone, at 
much peril and with much suffering. Their 
numbers were reduced from forty to 
twenty-eight, by deaths from the heat and 
fatigue, and they dug the graves with 
their own hands. ‘‘I would rather go to the 
bottom of the sea,’’ declares von Muecke, 
‘than undertake such another journey 
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through the desert!’”” The twenty-eight 
arrived at Sada-el-Ghall, but even here 
their troubles were not ended. They 
started north along the Red Sea, to face 
even greater peril than that which had 
gone before: 

No sooner had we arrived at the out- 
skirts of the small town of Aba-Arish 
than we encountered a strong body of 


Yemen Arabs, who were up in arms against 
the Turks. As soon as we had sighted 


them we changed our course from west to 
north. They were all mounted Arabs, and 
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the country we were by this time traveling 


gives from extermination at the hands of 
these Y emenites. Nevertheless, two of our 
wmrades were killed and four slightly 
younded. Like wolves, they hung on to our 
track for two days, and the third day they 
turned back for fear of meeting a band 
belonging to another tribe. 

We were about to rejoice over our dis- 
every of the facts regarding the local 
tribal situation when we sighted another 
Arab band. Once more we sought shelter 
inthe mountains, and made good use of our 

. This band kept at us more reso- 

lutely and also took heavy toll; they 
killed five of our members and slightly 
wounded two. Yet they did not pursue us 
more than one day. 
At Yamdo we met Turkish officers who 
spoke German. They assisted us to pro- 
eure horses and insisted that we should 
enjoy their hospitality for several days. 
But we realized that our slightly wounded 
men needed a surgeon’s care, so we left 
Yamdo for Medina, which is the terminus 
of the Hedjaz railway that runs north to 
Damascus. 

We would have arrived in that city in 
three days, but on the second day after 
we had left Yamdo we were attacked by a 
band of Bedouin Arabs, who surprized us 
during our midnight march. 

During the encounter our wounded 
brothers were all killed. 


RED-CROSS DOGS OF WAR 


HE friends of man have not deserted 

him in time of stress and need. The 
horse has borne him into the conflict, and 
the mule has dragged his guns into posi- 
tion with unfailing accuracy. Even the 
dog has come to his aid. Of the Red- 
Cross dogs we have heard before, but some 
ew facts of their usefulness and the 
nanner in which they are trained are pre- 
snted in a circular of the Red Cross 
Society prepared by a Miss E. Buchen- 
berger, of Hamburg, the sister of Congress- 
nan M. C. W. Buchenberger, of Brooklyn. 
At the beginning of the war, we learn from 
this article, considerable doubt was exprest 
as to the efficacy of the dogs in the Red- 
Cross service; but a trial more than con- 
vineed the skeptics of the animals’ won- 
derful adaptability to the work. We are 
told that— 


Thousands have been saved who other- 
wise would have died of their wounds, while 
others who were too severely hurt ever to 
recover have at least had the comfort of 
having the Red-Cross men, called by the 





faithful animals, near them in their last 
hours. With his last strength the dying 
‘ldier will put his arm about the dog, 
tying with a feeble embrace to express his 
joy of being found at last. Fastened on the 
dog’s blanket are bandages and flasks of 
various kinds, so that sometimes the 
wounded man can care for himself until 
other help comes. Many would never be 
found, if it was not for these four-footed 
friends, who are never baffled by difficulties 
dfany kind. Recently one dog saved over 
shundred soldiers in one night. 





PURE WATER IS INDISPENSABLE TO HEALTH 
POLAND WATER can be obtained everywhere. 
Drink Poland at home and away from home, and 
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avoid the consequences of a change of water. 











The Maid’s Story 
“Never a Grain is Ever Left in a 
Dish of Puffed Wheat or Rice” 


One thing you always notice when you serve Puffed Wheat or Rice. 
Never is a dish left half consumed. No child will let a single grain escape. 


Isn’t that suggestive? Did you ever know another food which every 
child, on all occasions, regarded as so precious? 


These Are Food Confections 


Consider these the children’s foods, however grown-ups like them. 
They are the ones who need whole grains made easy to digest. And these 
are the whole-grain bonbons. 


Here the grains are steam-exploded, puffed to eight times normal 
size. They are grain-made bubbles, airy, flaky, thin. 


An hour of fearful heat has given them a taste like toasted nuts. And 
every tot likes that taste. 





You know—do you not?—that children delight in Puffed Grains. You 
do if you’ve ever served them. Not with cream and sugar only, but 
eaten dry like peanuts. 


And you know that these grains have every food cell exploded, so diges- 
tion is easy and complete. These are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods— 
the best-cooked cereals in existence. 


Do you think your young folks get enough of them, in view of these 
conditions? 













Puffed Wheat, 12c faut 
Puffed Rice, 15c Qiijga- 


Except in Extreme West j5t 





For Summer Suppers 


Puffed Grains float in bowls of milk. They are crisper than crackers, 
and toasted. They are the thinnest-walled wafers you know—four times 
as porous as bread. And they embody all the whole-grain elements. 


Consider what an ideal dish, for a summer supper, is Puffed Wheat or 
Rice in milk. And what a bedtime dish—these dainty foods that never 
tax the stomach. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 














For Appearance, Comfort, Service 


Wear Holeproof 


Millions of people know that 
guaranteed Holeproofs are the 
cheapest hose of first-grade 
style and quality ever put on the 
market. They wear twice as 
long as common kinds, and 
therefore cost but half as much. 

Six pairs of cotton hose are 
guaranteed to wear without holes 


for six months. Three pairs of 
silk hose are guaranteed forthree 
months. If any fail within that 
time we replace them free. 

We use the finest Egyptian 
and Sea Island cotton yarns— 
made from long-fibre cotton, 
which is spun into softer, 
stronger, finer strands. A 


elerrat ffesierg 


ercerizing process—exclusive 

with us—gives a beautiful gloss 

and adds 22 per cent more to 

the strength. With this soft, 

light-weight yarn, and with our 
experience, we knit the longest- 
lasting hose ever made, and they | 
are light weight, smart-looking 

and comfortable. 


Go see these perfect hose at 
your dealer’s, asking especially 


for white and buff, the season’s 
popular colors. 

Men’s, 25c per pair and up; 
women’s, 35c per pair and up; 
children’s, 35c per pair. 

The genuine are sold in your 
town. Ask for dealers’ names. 


We ship direct where no dealer 
is near, charges prepaid, ‘ 
on receipt of remittance. 

Write for free book about 

Holeproof. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOLEPROOF,HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 
London, Canada 


Ree. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1909 








HUMOROUS HITS 


and How to Hold an Audience, by Grenville Kleiser. Latest and best 
selections, including old favorites. Gives practical suggefions on 





. delivery, voice-training. ete. Cloth, 826 pp. $1.00 net; postage 12c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Bryan’s Great Lectures 


The Stirring Speeches that have 
moved thousands, in handy 
book form. 


The Prince 
of Peace 


One of Five Dainty Books by 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


¥ Secretary of State 
THE FOUR OTHERS ARE: 
**The Price of a Soul’’—‘‘The Value of An 
Ideal’’—‘‘Man’’—*‘The People’s Law’’ 


The Ethical, Social, Economic and Religious teac! 

of the most popular orator in the world. His most ef- 

fective lectures and addresses which have been deliv- 

ered before many great audiences. 

In ed uniform volumes, thin 12mo. Ornamental boards 
inty style. Price of each’ title 30c net; by mail 35c. 














FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 354-60 Fourth Ave: N.Y. | 








>» 
trial of bic - 
Saipan Saete 
our full line 


sho 
——_—_—_—_———— of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at never before 
equaled for like ealty. ita eyclopedia of Mente 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 
Tires, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tu! lamps, cyclometers, equipment and for all 
prices. A limi 


a’ number 
socal tind Dhapeiee guicen in trade will be chanel enh os 


at $3 to $8 each. 
R DEN AGENTS wanted in each town 
RIDER AGEN model Ranger et 


us. 
ét Costs You Nothing to learn wha’ 
and we can do it. fou will be astonished aeion 


moe Wh np AL , fires oF qundries wntil 


CYCLE CO., Dept. k-172- CHICAGO, ILL.- 








The training of these dogs is very ardy- 
ous, usually lasting about two months, 
Frequently, in|spite of the long weeks of 
untiring labor on the part of the trainer 
some of the animals are found to be un. 
fitted for the great work before them. which 
necessitates choosing new dogs and begin- 
ning all over again. A Society for the Red 
Cross Dogs has been formed under the 
patronage of the Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg, to whom many sums have already 
been sent for the advancement of this 
worthy object. At the present time there 
are over 1,800 dogs in the field, while others 
are continually being trained. The most 
important and first thing to be learned is 
implicit and immediate obedience. When 
the master and his dog are walking side by 
side the animal must be watchful, so that 
his actions may exactly coincide with those 
of his master; if the latter stops abruptly 
in his walk the dog must stop just as sud- 
denly; if the trainer runs, the dog keeps 
in perfect step, always ready at a given 
signal to lie down or to follow a scent to 
find a wounded soldier. Many hours are 
spent in jumping, for the dogs must leap 
great heights, carrying heavy weights in 
their mouths. 


This training, plus dog intelligence, 
achieves remarkable results. So popular 
have the dogs become that efforts to raise 
funds for the further expansion of this 
service are rapidly being organized in 
Germany, on a large scale. Remarking on 
the way in which the dogs are employed to 
aid the Red-Cross men, Miss Buchenberger 
writes: 


It is wonderful how they find the soldiers. 
Madly, when once they have found the 
trail, they rush through the woods, jump- 
ing over hedges, unmindful of brambles-cr 
broken branches, intent upon the command 
to find the one in need. Then without 
barking—and this is of the most vital 
importance to both man and beast—the 
dog returns to his leader and together they 
once more hurry with all possible speed to 
where dead underbrush or overhanging 
rocks completely hide the waiting patient 
from ordinary eyes. The thought that help 
is near revives him in his great pain, and 
patiently he waits until once again he feels 
the cold muzzle prest against his face; 
then perhaps his strength relaxes and he 
knows no more until he finds himself in a 
lazaretto with a nurse ever ready to tend 
all his wants and who promises the eager 
questioner that soon he will be able to 
return to the front. Such a promise is the 
best of all tonics to our brave soldiers here. 

Another essential thing for the dogs to 
learn is that they may only take food from 
the hand of their master. No matter how 
hungry the animal may be, no matter how 
palatable the morsel may seem, a well- 
trained dog will inevitably turn his head 
slowly away and refuse the tempting bit. 
If his master should ever be assaulted by a 
stranger, the latter would find himself in a 
trice at the mercy of the faithful animal; 
no tricks of any kind will save him; but if 
he consents to follow quietly the dog will 
not injure him in any way. Should he, 
however, attempt to lead the animal 
astray by throwing him his coat or hat, he 
will find to his dismay that no Red-Cross 
dog can be so easily fooled; rather, he will 
be minus parts of his apparel and the dog 
will cling closer to him than ever. . The 
devotion between the master and his dog 
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is unusuall t. Sometimes it happens 
ar the manater fails and will be discovered 
by bis own dog, who is returning from 
tacking a soldier. For a moment the 
wimal seems uncertain what to do; then 
aking his master’s cap in his mouth he 
agrries it to one of the sentinels or comrades 
yar by, rushing back immediately to 
remain as long as possible beside his fallen 
jend. 

57 seems almost impossible that dumb 
heasts can understand and obey so well, 
hut they seem to realize that hundreds of 
jves depend upon them. The work that 
they accomplish is more than marvelous. 
Again and again come the reports of a 
life saved, and again and again a thankful 
parent blesses the Society that is sending 
these dogs into the field. It is a great 
work and one that can not be encouraged 
sufficiently. 





THE TURK UNVEILED 


HAT a shock it is to find that we do 
not understand the Turk, and that 
we have all this long time been misjudging 
him! We were so sure of the accuracy of 
ourmental impressions—gained partly from 





“Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves’’ and other 
“Arabian Nights,”’ and partly from Pierre 
loti. We could picture him with startling 
distinctness—in fez and baggy trousers— 
lounging at the coffee-house, puffing a 
marghile and playing chess; or lounging 
about his palace, with the full harem in 
attendance. Occasionally we saw him 
amed with a curved sword and an ex- 
pression of unutterable ferocity, sneaking 
up behind an unsuspecting Armenian, only 
to fall prostrate in terror when he dis- 
covered the supposed Armenian to be a 
Westerner. He was to some of us a com- 
bination of indolence, cruelty, cunning, 
childlike naiveté, and vanity. And his 
wives we thought of as pretty, frivolous, 
imprisoned butterflies. It was difficult to 
imagine him at war, and many of us have 
wondered vaguely how it was that the 
Allies have found it so difficult to push 
him off the Gallipoli Peninsula into the 
waters of the Dardanelles, and to march 
oi triumphantly into Constantinople. That 
perplexity and others are explained when 
we are given a true side-light on the 
Turkish character, as in a letter recently 
printed in the New York Evening Post. 
This letter, which sounds high praise of the 
Turk, is written by a British subject, Mr. 
Arthur P. Tully, manager of the Turkish 
offices of an English life-insurance company, 
and is addrest to his uncle, Mr. Stephen 





Farrelly, general manager of the American 
News Company, New York City. Mr. 
Tully writes, in part: 


As an Irishman and a British subject, 
leonsider the fighting at the Dardanelles 
about the most terrible thing that could 
vell happen, and I can only liken my 
mental attitude to that of a man who is 
foreed to act as a witness to a duel between 
his brother and his own dearest and most 
ittimate friend. Nothing could ever alter 
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my feelings toward the Turkish people, for 


Truck Tires Free 
“Unless the Goodyear S-V 
Outwears Any Other 


This is our offer on the Goodyear $-V—our final 
attainment in Truck Tires. It remains open until 
July Ist. 

It is made to settle, quickly and fairly, every ques- 
tion you have about Truck Tires. 


The S-V Guarantee 


Equip opposite wheels—at the same time—one 
with a Goodyear S -V, one with any other stand- 
ard Truck Tire of like rated size, bought in 
the open market. If the Goodyear S-V fails to 
cost less per mile than the other, we will return 
you its full purchase price, making the S -V free. 














Note that this is no petty warrant. We stake the whole price, 
regardless of your mileage. And we let you equip as many 
wheels as you wish. We take the risk of accidents as well. 
Get this guarantee in writing when the tire goes on and it cov- 
ers the life of the tire. — 


The Tires Will Tell 


Of course we know that the Good- 
year S-V is bound to win that test. 
We have already made 5000 tests 
and comparisors. But we want 
you to learn, in actual service, how 
far these tires excel. So we make 
an offer which no truck owner caa 
reasonably reject. 


20% More Rubber 


The Goodyear S-V, in the first 
place, has’20 per cent more available 
tread rubber. 


It ends creeping because we press 
it on ufder 50,000 pounds minimum. 
No fastenings are used. It: ends 
bulging, breaking andexcessive grind 
by .its sciéntific shape. It mini- 
mizes friction tax by its compound. 


And, by a secret process, the tread, 
the backing and the rim are made 
inseparable in use. 


We have worked for eight years 
in attaining: this Truck Tire. We 
built 74 models and 29 types of this 
one. Now, after 5000 tests, we know 
that we have by far the best Truck 
Tire built. 

We know it so well that we make 
an offer which no rival will dare meet. 
In fairness to yourself and us we ask 
that you accept it. 


Our local branch will tell you where 
to get these S-V tires. Goodyear 
signs the warrant. ' 

This offer expires July Ist. 














S-V Tiusk Tires 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Desk 130, Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires 
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We Make Demountable, Block, Cushion, Pneumatic and Other Types of Truck Tires 
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Two inch saw tooth 
roof built without 
forms. 


Over 71,000 square feet of 
Self-Seutering used on 
this Omaha Stock 
Yard job. 








Finishing a section of 
Self-Sentering roof. 


Self- 
Sentering Saves 
Money and Space in 


Every Wall, Floor, Roof 


Self-Sentering does away with costly forms and chimsy 
construction. Itis combined centering and reinforcing. 


Self-Sentering comes at the right place in the slab to insure maxi- 
mum carrying strength. Decreased thickness, as compared with other 
methods, means lighter weight, more space, less cost. 


Have your architect cr engineer specify 
Slr 
SYN TENN 


You'll Know It By Its Diamond Mesh 
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Other 
Patents 
Pending 


It makes concrete economically available for every detail in building 
construction. With Self-Sentering you can build structures which 
time cannot age, nor fire burn. 

Learn the last word about fireproof construction— about Self- 
Sentering. Get facts, proofs, fire test reports, plans, advice. All 
these are in our 112-page 


New ‘‘Fireproofing Handbook ’’—FREE 


Send for this book and tell us your special needs. Or give us your 
architect’s name and we will co-operate with him. But read the book 
yourself. Send for a copy for your own use—today. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


4626 Logan Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 
Makers also of Herringbone, the rigid metal lath 
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One Of The Most Interesting Spots At The PANAMA- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION At San Francisco Is The 


EXHIBIT OF | 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPAN Y-—Liberal Arts Palace 


wherein are displayed some of the highest achievements of publish- 
ing energy—The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary; The Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia; The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge; The Literary Digest, and hundreds of beautiful books 
on as many different subjects. Beautiful paintings from famous 
books—striking and artistic original drawings for cover designs— 
a wonderful revolving display revealing the various stages of high 
class lithography, etc., are also on view. 
Im addition to these. things there are shown copies of educational publica- 
ms, works on art, flower-growing, gardening, history, biography, travel, 
theology, child-training, and medicine.. There are also books for children 
and miscellaneous volumes covering various other subjects of interest. 
Beautiful book covers are a special feature of this part of the exhibit and 
Seg interesting item is the display of diplomas and medals awarded to 


unk & Wagnalls Company for various exhibits at other International 
Expositions. 


The Exhibit is to be found on the aisle known as Second Street, 
. between Avenue C and Avenue D, in the Liberal Arts ‘Palace. 















_By All Means Visit It_ 


.. 


I know them too well ever to misunder. 
stand them, and this war will demonstrate 
once and for all'to the world at lar 
Turkey can act, in war as in peace, with a 
humanity and a tolerance that neod fear 
comparison with none, and’ that to speak 
of the necessity of capitulations, foreign in- 
tervention, etc., etc., isthe veriest farrago of 
nonsense ever invented. 

I can not, of course, comment on any- 
thing connected with the causes of,’ or 


responsibilities for, the war, or Turkey’s 


part therein (beyond repeating that Turkey 
and Turkish affairs have always been most 
sadly ‘misunderstood, and a little more 
political. sympathy. in the past would have 
worked wonders), nor can I comment on the 
attitude of the press here and elsewhere, 
for, just as I could not in war-time discuss 
the political policy of Great Britain, so 
I could not criticize the Turks among 
whom I live, whose mental attitude | 
understand, and of whom I count so many 
as my friends. I can, therefore, only try 
to refer to some more of the current mis- 
conceptions which it is only right that I 
should do my best to dissipate. 

There seems, to begin with, to be an 
impression abroad that the Turks as a 
race are so sick and tired of war in general, 
and so uninterested in this war in par- 
ticular, that they would be only too glad 
to throw down their arms, surrender, and, 
generally speaking, get out on any terms. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The Turkish soldier is second to none in 
bravery, discipline, and loyal obedience to 
orders, and the whole Turkish race is at 
the present moment incensed to the highest 
degree at the idea of their courage and 
patriotism being impugned in this respect. 
It is really not fair to them, and it is not 
war. Yet I can quite understand how 
those who know nothing of the Turks and 
take their impressions from the false 
traditions current, should be acting, in 
their own view, quite fairly in thinking 
and talking of the Turks as they do. 

The difficulty is that it is practically 
impossible to force people to see facts and 
to realize that there is generally more 
than one aspect of every case. It is un- 
fortunately a very British characteristic 
to be too optimistic and to minimize 
difficulties. If my memory is not at 
fault, it was General Buller who, before 
the Transvaal War, stated that it would 
fake Great Britain a hundred thousand 
men to carry it through, and for having 
exprest this opinion he was recalled. Yet 
it took us between two hundred and three 
hundred thousand men. 

It is, therefore, of no possible utility 
for it to be thought in the present war 
that the Turkish troops are only waiting 
to be allowed to throw down their arms 
and surrender; they are not and never 
have been; and we, as a great and historic 
nation, should be prepared to allow the 
Turks to possess the same sentiments of 
patriotism, loyalty, and obedience to orders 
that we expect and find in our own country- 
men. To act or think otherwise is, besides 
being a gratuitous insult to a brave and 
courteous foe, of no conceivable military 
or other utility. 


The writer does not hesitate to admit 
that some years ago, under the old Hamid- 
ian régime, many of the popular beliefs 
as to the conditions in Turkey were justi- 
fied; but that these were due to inherent 
qualities in the’ Turks themselves he 
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denies. They were the result solel 
“terrible one-man Government n in 
force.’ Turkey had a long, hard journey to 
make, once they were out of the realm of 
tyranny, to reach the advanced stage of 
Western civilization; but they were ready 
to make the effort. That they have failed 
in any respect, Mr. Tully holds, is due far 
more to the lack of assistance and encour- 
agement on the part of stronger nations than 
to any failure in themselves. He adds: 


If only the Powers had at the outset 
of the Constitutional régime in 1908 heen 
willing to give up the capitulations and 
stand by in a friendly and helpful manner 
while Turkey put her house in order and 
developed her internal resources by the 
free control of her own taxation and com- 
merce! It is, of course, always easy to 
prophesy after the event, but I do think 
that the efforts our various Ottoman asso- 
ciations, ete., so devotedly made in and 
out of Parliament to obtain a more sympa- 
thetic hearing for Turkey have been more 
than justified by the trend of events. If 
only we had had sufficient power and in- 
fluence and had been able to exercise it in 
1908 it is more than probable that the 
world at large would not now be at war, 
for, if the Balkan War had never taken 
place, it is quite conceivable that Austro- 
Servian relations might have taken quite 
another turn. 

The Turkish people, both men and 
women, are in no need of ‘‘education”’ and 
“liberation,” in the sense in which these 
poor words are sometimes so misused. 
They only want a little sympathy, diplo- 
matic courtesy, and leave to organize their 
own affairs free from foreign interference, 
and I personally feel sure that, after this 
war is over, they will at last be accorded 
this long-desired opportunity. 

The nations of Europe will have too 
many dead to mourn and too many 
frightful ravages to repair to be able to 
devote their old attention to Turkey, and 
therefore, in all probability, the latter, 
her hands at last freed, will be able to set her 
house in order and take that place among 
the independent nations of the world to 
which her history, her humanity, and toler- 
ance, and the chivalrous characteristics 
of her people in all human justice enti- 
tle her. 


Among other misconceptions, the writer 
hastens to correct any notion we may have 
that Constantinople is a city cowering 
down behind the tottering defense of the 


armies in the Dardanelles. As he says: 


Locally, matters are here much as usual. 
Severe precautions are: naturally” being 
taken against espionage, real or imaginary, 
and a few arrests have been made. The 
treatment accorded to those imprisoned 
has, however, been exceedingly good, and 
some of those concerned - have afterward 
even exprest themselves~-as~ astonished 
(yet another‘, breakdown of the “‘savage- 
Turk” theory,).° 


f the - 


One can.(I doubt whether : 


this is the case” in all countries) walk about © 


freely, speaking one’s own language and 
without the faintest trace of those ‘‘scowls 
and black looks”” which I remember to have 
seen so frequently referred to by certain 
journalists of too fertile imaginations during 
the Balkan War. Food is, on the whole, 
cheap, and bread in particular is little 
above the normal price; but there has 
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Preparing Luncheon 
without Fire 


REAMED chicken or ham on toast, an omelet 
perhaps, a cup of tea—any number of dainty 
luncheons—can be prepared in a short time 

and without the heat of the kitchen range by the 
use of 


Westinghouse Electric Ware 


The Westinghouse Electric Chafing Dish makes it a simple 
matter to prepare many delicate dishes quickly and easily. At 
the turn of a switch, electric current heats the Chafing Dish— 
but not the room. 

With the Westinghouse Samovar you make delicious 
tea while preparing luncheon at the table. 

The Westinghouse Electric Toaster browns toast just 


as you want it—right at the table. Mend 

Westinghouse Electric Ware has a reputation for / ° ype 
durability, for beautiful finish, and for saving /company 
current. should beable 


to furnish you 
with any of the 
Westinghouse 
Electric Irons or 
Electric Ware. If 
they cannot— fill in the 
coupon and mailit to us. 
Wewillsend you interest- 
ing bookletsandseethatyou 
are placed in touch witha reli- 
able dealer. Address Dept. BL. 





TINGHOUSE electric fans and irons, household motors, electric 
systems for automobiles, ventilating fans, battery charging outfits, 
electric ranges, Westinghouse Mazda Lamps— in fact, Westinghouse elec- 
tric devices for every need—are in demand everywhere because the 
name Westinghouse is recognized as a guarantee of high quality. 
Write us for information on any electrical device you need. 








Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 
’ East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices in 45 American Cities 
Representatives All Over the World 
Hon. Joseph H. in “Fy have. alwa ys found it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever published.” 
} gry Stewart L. Woodford: ‘*‘Useful and valuable: It hds been to méa practical help.” 
lon. A. S. Hewitt: “‘The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be incapable 
of. further improvement 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 
Proverbs from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by 
its English translation. Also a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 

Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 es. Prices: Buck- 
ram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 





















‘One Guarantee 
back of every J-M 
Automobile Accessory | 





SERVI 








Makes your car 
ride easier. Ab- 
sorbs jars and 
jolts. Wonder- 
fully efficient. : 
Exceptionally 
priced. 


Per ine 5, 


Fits springs up to 244 inches wide 
including those of the Ford. Perma- 
nently adjusted at time of applica- 
tion. No care necessary except 
occasional oiling. 

Unique type of internal spring used in con- 
struction absorbs every vestige of vibration 
-and cushions the heavier jolts as well. 
Don’t confuse with other makes. We only 
guarantee shock absorbers marked with 
the full name ‘“Johns-Manville.” See 
Write for booklet. 


Other J-M Auto Accessories 


Long Horn; Jones Speedometer; J-M Non- 
Burn Brake Lining; J-M (Mezger) Soot- 
Proof Spark Plug; J-M Auto Clock; Carter 
Carburetor; Carter Automatic Gravity 
Gasoline Tank; J-M Lens (Non-Blinding); 

-M Tire Pump; J-M Narco Tire and Top 

epair Materials; J-M Dry. Batteries; J-M 
Automobile Tape; J-M «Packings and 
S. A. E. Gaskets; J-M Fire Extinguisher; 
“‘Noark” Enclosed Fuses; G-P Muffler 


Eut-Out. 
3238 Write for booklets. 





your dealer. 








‘H-W.JOHNS- 
MANVILLE CO. 


296 Madison Ave., New York 
47 Branches _- Service Stations in All Large Cities 





Enollah Sipoock 


By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. A handy manual on the cor- 
rect use of Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative Pronouns 
and Adverbs. Invaluable to writers, speakers and stu- 
dents. 12rho, Cloth, 320 pp. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 

FUNK & WAGNALIS COMPANY, 354-860 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 


LOVERS, CRITICS, 
COLLECTORS, 
STUDENTS 


“Royal Academy 
Pictures and Sculpture 
1915”’—is just published. 


It gives the only authoritative fine art record of 
pictures actually hung at this year’s show. It is a fully 
representative epitome of the best and most interesting 
works of art there exhibited. The illustrations are 
sufficiently large to provide an excellent idea of the 
originals. “‘Royal Academy Pictures’’ contains repro- 
ductions of notable pictures which appear in no other 
publication. A color reproduction of one of the princi- 
pal pictures exhibited forms the frontispiece to the 
volume. Quarto, Cloth, $1.75,net; by mail, $1.90. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York . 








been a substantial rise in such kinds of pre- 
served provisions, etc., as used previously 
to be imported by sea—largely from Franee 
and England. 

Our chief trouble is that life is somewhat 
dull, as, except for cinematographs and 
concerts, ete., given in aid of the Red 
Crescent and other objects of a kindred 
nature, there is really little to do. The 
Red Crescent Society, as also the Défense 
Nationale and the Association in Aid of the 
Families of Soldiers, are working miracles 
in their efforts to care for the wounded 
arriving from the Dardanelles, and in this 
connection it is especially worthy of note 
that Turkish ladies are taking a leading 
part in the collecting and organizing work, 
and cooperate in the’ most. efficient way 
with the central organizations. 

This will probably. create yet another 
start of surprize to those who still. have 
the old impression, of the traditional 
Turkish woman. As a rule, the real in 
this world falls short of the ideal, but in 
this particular instance it is quite the 
reverse. To put it briefly, the educated 
Turkish lady is a lady in exactly the same 
sense of the word as in Europe or America, 
and the restrictions on her outward 
freedom in such matters as going in pub- 
lie unveiled, etc., have quite misled the 
majority of observers and writers on 
Turkey. In some respects—notably with 
regard to managing her own _ business 
affairs independently of any control on the 
part of her husband, her position is a good 
way ahead of that of her Western sisters, 
and many an American girl who clings 
fondly to the myth of the ‘‘secluded”’ and 
“‘tyrannized” Turkish wife would be 
astonished beyond measure did she but 
once get a glimpse of the real facts. 





PEACE IN WAR’S MIDST 


F consistency is the bane of little minds, 
it must be for the reason that they are 

the only ones who can not see how un- 
natural that dubious virtue is to man. 
We may build’ beautifully consistent 
columns to adorn our buildings,. each of 
which is of exact proportions, but Nature 
will continue to turn out one-sided trees, 
whose trunks would -bring- thé. blush of 
shame to any self-respecting- geometrical 
circle. And she continues, also, to turn 
out inconsistent human: beings, who, as we 
are amusingly shown ‘by a war-anecdote 
commented upon by the Philadelphia 
Record, can not remain consistent about 
even so enthralling a business as fighting. 
Says this paper: 

Among the ineongruities of the present 
war the one reported from British Head- 
quarters in France is not the most singular. 
The men in the British trenches have taken 
up gardening during their periods of relief 
from the front, and small plots of prim- 
roses and daffodils are growing, in some 
instances not more than 200 yards from 
the firing-line of the enemy. Even. more 
extraordinary, however, is the case of a 
German Landsturmer who has set up a little 
shop in his dugout, where he follows his 
peaceful occupation of watchmaker, repair- 
ing the timepieces of his comrades and 
even keeping a little stock of watches on 


sale, ‘“‘cheap and guaranteed for twenty 
years.” 
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HOT WATER 


Heated by gas, instant- 
ly, abundantly, cheaply 
—always an unlimited 
supply for any demand 
—the morning bath, 
shaving, washing dishes, 
sickness, or the laundry. 

Never any delay. No 
bother or forethought. 
Positively automatic and 
instantaneous. Just turn 
a faucet and hot water 
pours forth when a 


vance aan 





Automatic Gas Water 
Heater is in use. Used 
summer and winter. 
Heats water cheaper than 
anything else. Thou- 
sands in use. References 
everywhere. 

For description, write to 
HUMPHREY COMPANY 
Div. of Ruud Mfg. Co. 

Box 107 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Embraces every style 
_ that is new and correct. 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO, Pittsfield, Mass. 






















Move the family living room 
outdoors this summer, where all can 
breathe the pure, fresh air all day long, by 
equipping your porch with 


SUEROLUX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PORCH SHADES 


You can add acheery room to your house—a 
shady, cool retreat for summer days—an out- 
door sleeping room at night. They give just 
enough seclusion to make the porch homelike, 
and add a decorative touch to the whole house. 
Aerolux Splint Fabric Awnings do not absorb 
and hold the heat of the sun as canvas awnings 
do—they keep it all outside, making your rooms 
shady, airy and seven degrees cooler. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 

445 Oakland Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. 

Complete Illustrated Catalog of Fresh 
Air Furnishings Sent Free 
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Comedy and tragedy are closely asso- 
dated in human life, and the greatest of the 
world’s dramatists showed his penetrating 
insight when he “‘violated the canons of 
gt” and let the rages of old King Lear 
iiternate with the whimsicalities of his 
fool. 


A SECONDARY ARMY OF INVASION 


HE primary army is, of course, down 

in the trenches, behind the batteries, 
or traveling at breakneck speed in motor- 
omnibuses along deep-rutted highways 
fom one sector of the battle-line to the 
. next. ‘The secondary army, without which 
the former would be worthless, follows on 
behind. It is less daring, and practically 
immobile. Little ‘is heard of it, but its 
work goes on constantly, at top speed. 
When it is considered that an army is in 
need of thousands of supplies of many 
different sorts, from pork sausage to 
mended auto-tires, many of them requiring 
experts at manufacturing or repairing, the 
importance of this secondary army of 
skilled artizans can be better appreciated. 
Behind the German line these supply- 
enters, or Hauptpunkte, are established 
with exceeding care and thoroughness. In 
some places a whole French town is con- 
verted into an army depot, supplying the 
line for perhaps several miles on either side. 
A writer for the New York Herald ex- 
plains that one of the biggest problems of 
spply-centers is to furnish the necessary 
quota of fresh meat. The cattle, we learn, 
are driven in from Germany, and allowed 
to graze on the rich French fields on the 
way. By the time of their arrival, they 
are as sleek as the most critical butcher 
could desire. In one town the German 
authorities took over the buildings of a 
French slaughter-house, but soon found 
them too small. Especially was this true of 
the salting and pickling department. They 
therefore have had recourse to a novel 
expedient: 





In default of receptacles the army has 
tequisitioned bath-tubs and similar inap- 
propriate but useful vessels, and in them 
lie thousands of pounds of meat. A 
thousand pounds of wurst a day is pre- 
pared for the front, as well as many hun- 
dreds of pounds of beef, mutton, and pork. 

Within a hundred yards of the slaughter- 
house is the bakery, formerly a manu- 
facturing establishment whose brick ovens 
have been found to lend themselves very 
Well to the baking of 16,000 loaves of 
bread a day. Each loaf, composed of one- 
third of white flour and two-thirds rye 
four, weighs 1,500 grams. 

Where the necessary railroad tracks did 
not exist they have been built, so that there 
iseasy and efficient railway connection with 
these two plants that supply the two main 
food necessities of the army—meat and 
bread. 

Perhaps less important and vital, but 
More interesting, are the establishments 


Where damaged artillery and guns are- 


tepaired and put into shape for use at the 
front again. In these plants also it has 
been found ‘feasible to employ French 
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he gets what he asks for. 
fitting and soft-feeling—keep you cool all Summer. 
good stuff into it, that it wears and washes fine. 
me see you like this to-morrow.”’ 
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Onevery B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed 


$1. 
Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


The B.V. D. Company, 


Copyright, U.S. A. 1915, 7 
The B.V.D. Company. 


“Now, Now, Cool Off—Get Your B.V.D.’s On!” 


6 ERE you are carrying the “Worry’ sign, your fore- 
Hheaa all wrinkled up like a raisin. Take it easy, 
Man! Cool off in body and you'll cool down inmind! 


**Go send the boy to the nearest store for a few suits of B.V.D. Under- 
wear. ‘Tell him tolook for the B.V.D. Red Woven Label and to be sure 
A few suits of B.V. D.—you know, 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


St 





Uhede Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ana 
Foreign Countries 


Firmly insist upon seeing the 
B.V.D. Red Woven Label, 


and firmly refuse to take any 
Athletic Underwear without it. 





V.D.Union Suits (Pat.U.*. A.4-30-07) $1.00, 
50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. B.V.D. 


New York. 


don Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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Falk Tobacco Co, S8West45%St NewYork. 


Makes 
Launches of ‘Rowbests 


—two forward, a neutral and two oY 
secured without stopping or altering speed of 
motor. Push-button controlled. Magneto built 
in flywheel. Silencer on exhaust. These and 
many other features described in catalog No. 
10. Marine motors from 2 to 30 H. P. shown 
in catalog No. 24. 
THE CAILLE PERFECTION 


Trade Mark 


MOTOR CO. 
1521 Caille Street 









Instantly attached. Has five mechanical speeds Bm 
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MOSLER 
SPIT - FIRE 
5S 


of the magneto 
cannot injure 
Mosler’s 


Spit-Fire 


$4.25 


the platinum pointed 

! plug. For real spark 

plug satisfaction, look 
for this RED TAG: 


The Spit-Fire means swift, complete 
combustion—literally spits fire. Warranted 
to outlast the engine; gas-tight; proof against 
soot, oil and water. Standard equipment 
on such cars as the Pierce-Arrow; ideal 
for Packard, Peerless, etc. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
If he can’t supply, send us the price, mentioning his 


name and your car, and we'll mail postpaid. And 
be sure to ask or write for a free copy of 


“Mosler on Spark Plugs” 
thehandy guide which tells 
ataglancejust which kind, 
type and size of plug is 


right for your engine. 
By A. R. Mosler, the 
foremost ignition au- 
thority. Mailed free 
if you mention dealer. 
rite for it now ! 
A. R. MOSLER & CO. 
Dept. 31 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





Pat. 
May 2nd, 191% 


The Only Comfortable Goggle 
‘The Only Efficient Eye Protector 


_ The hinged centerpiece which is the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Autoglas /allows the lenses to con- 
form to the curves of the face and excludes all dust 
wind and flying particles. The lenses are ground 
glass and curved in shape, ensuring comfort and 
perfect sight and allowing unobstructed vision in 
all directions. 


Over 40,000 in Actual Use 


For Sale by Ali Opticians, Motor Supply Houses 
and Sporting Goods Dealers 


Dept. D 


F. A. HARDY & CP = Box 804 CHICAGO, ILL. 


civilians at many kinds of work, so that 
they may earn their livelihood, be inde- 
pendent, and not be a burden to the 
German authorities. 

From all along the front there come to a 
former machine-shop the guns of all bores 
that have been put out of commission in 
the fighting. They come in with damages 
that’ in many cases are quite as freakish 
‘as the injuries sustained by the soldiers, 
and are repaired with quite as much in- 
genuity as are seemingly impossible dis- 
ablements of the human body. 

Nor are the worst damages always the 
result of the fire from the other side of 
the line. Thus there are guns that have 
been literally torn apart from the ex- 
plosions of shells prematurely. The dam- 
ages range from shattered and twisted 
wheels and riddled steel shields to worn- 
out bores and broken muzzles. 

In a ecarpenter-shop French workmen, 
aided and superintended by Germans, 
remake the wheels. In another part 
machine guns are made whole, oftentimes 
by using the undamaged parts of two, three, 
or more weapons. In still another building 
new muzzles are molded and put on to 
undamaged trucks. 

Here, also, are prepared the great hoops 
of wire that can be stretched in front of a 
trench in an emergency at a moment’s 
notice, and can be made fast by stakes 
of steel that are screwed into the ground. 
Thus attackers whose artillery has de- 
molished the usual entanglements of 
barbed wire can still be checked for a time 
at least. 

Quantities of English cable wagons have 
been captured at one time or another. 
These wagons are nothing more than square 
wooden boxes mounted on a wheeler, from 
which telephone wire can be paid out. 
They have, however, been found to make 
excellent machine-gun ammunition wagons, 
and are turned to their new use by the 
simple expedient of being fitted with pigeon- 
hole compartments. 

In conjunction with the machine-shop 
there are a shoe-shop and a leather-shop, 
where broken saddles are mended and 
where the straps for artillery wagons, 
rifles, and knapsacks are put into order. 
It is the exception rather than the rule 
that any piece of apparatus used at the 
front is damaged so badly that it can not 
be mended here or that it has to be sent 
back to Germany. 


“Waste not, want not,’’ is a proverb 
closely followed in these supply -centers. 
Evidence of this, of considerable interest 
to the visitor, is the ‘‘Junk-pile,’’ more 
euphoniously termed Sammelstelle, without 
which the army depot of the German 
Army is incomplete. This is a collection, 
almost literally, of the sweepings of the 
battle-field, where are to be found, says the 
writer, every conceivable object, ‘‘from 
bits: of, rubber to. broken bayonets and 
cartridge-shells.”” Further: 


The knapsack of every wounded soldier 
first or last finds its way to this big building, 
and there is subjected to the scrutiny of 
‘junk experts.” ‘The cartridges that re- 
main are laid to one side, to be reap- 
portioned to some other fighter. The 
drinking-flasks or bottles are similarly 
weeded out, and the clothes that are still 
fit to wear are placed in piles according to 
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A Slip of the Foot 
in a moment like this means disaster. At such 


a time, your safety demands instant con/yo/ 
of your pedals. 


Metal pedals, with their smooth, slippery 
surfaces, are an ever-present invitation to dis. 
aster. Safeguard your own and the lives of 
those riding with you with 


Perfection Pedal Pads 


of corrugated rubber. They insure a firm suction 
grip for the foot and prevent loss of control. They 
a positive safeguard against the slipping of your 
oot. 


! Perfection Pedal Pads are moulded from high 
grade rubber and mounted in nickel plated steel 
frames. Anyone can attach them to the pedals in 
less than a minute by the metal prongs. No dolis or 
drilling of holes necessary. We make them for every 
make of car, $1 to $2 ger pair. Ask your dealer 
for Perfection Pedal Pads, or write for price list, 
stating make and model of your car, to 


AUTO PEDAL PAD CO. (Inc.) 








320 West 52nd St., New York 






























THE INSIGNIA 
OF YOUR ORDER 


in “Midget” size has a distinct appeal 
to you as a Lodge or Society member. 
Beautifully designed. Unobtrusive, 
mm yet its quiet dignity emphasizes its 
exclusive function. Inserted at the ex- 
treme point of lapeland tightly screwed 
on. Solid Gold—soc each. 
Woodmen of World | 10. Slipper Masonic 
Odd Fellows ll. Keystone ‘* 
Redmen 12. Elks 
Knights Columbus | 13. Artisans 
Modern Woodmen | 14. Jr. 0. American 
Masonic Mechanics 
Ball and Cane Ma- | 15. Knights Pythias 
sonic . Knight Templars 
Shrine | . Moose 
Trowel Masonic 18. F. O. Eagles 


PHILADELPHIA BADGE Co. 


22 BOT weIOr 


Picturing 
“‘Midget’’ Emblems 





Actual Size 158 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















their character. 











your HOW TO DEVELOP ADED 
POWER AND PERSONALITY 
_ this by developing your powers of voice, style, 
mind and body. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


By Grenville Kleiser. Shows you how to do 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
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STAINED SHINGLES 








These sample strips, cut from reeular stock, 
show color and wood just as shingles look on house. 
“‘Weatherbest’”” Stained Shingles are made 
only from the finest grades of Red and White Cedar 
Shingle stock. There is no more durable wood known. 
“Weatherbest”’ Stain is a scientific combina- 
ion of wood-preserving elements with mineral and 
chemical colors. Under our process every shingle is 
treated with stain, not partly, asis the custom, but the 
entire shingle from tip to butt. This insures the long- 
est possible wear whether for roofing or siding shingles. 
Ask us today for your free samples. 


TransferStained Shingle Co. 


199 Main Street North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Makers also of the superior quality 
“Transfer Brand” Red Cedar Shing’ 
progressive 
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‘The bayonets go to one department, 
where they are carefully cleaned and put 
jn shape for use again. The rifles—they 
jnclude not only German, but French, 
English, Belgian, and Russian guns—are 
thoroughly overhauled and oiled and come 
out looking like new. 

After every battle in which the Germans 
have been victorious the field is literally 
scoured, and all the junk is transported to 
headquarters. Scores of ripped and torn 
auto-tires are collected and sent to an 
establishment where the rubber can be 
utilized in the making of new tubes. 

A spur of the railroad-track runs directly 
to the end of the Sammelstelle and carts 
away to Germany huge quantities of scrap 
that has every appearance of being worth- 
Jess, but which later is to appear in newly 
manufactured form. Not one thing with 
any possible value is wasted. 


Naturally one great task that the supply 
center has to perform is to furnish hospital 
supplies to the surrounding field-hospitals. 
In this work, we read: 


Nurses prepare some eighteen thousand 
yards of bandages a day, which are shipped 
off to the front in compact packages. The 
establishment maintains fifteen mounted 
filtering-plants that are shifted from point 
to point along the front and prepare daily 
gome ten thousand liters of water for the 
soldiers. 

There also are movable Roentgen-ray 
machines which can be taken to the front 
for use in desperate cases. Toxins and 
serums in little globules are on hand in 
great quantities, and the equipment- of 
the plant is so complete that there are 
even cases of snow-goggles for the use of 
the soldiers on sunny days in winter. 





BANKRUPT EDEN 


HIRTY years in Manhattan are as a 

cycle in Cathay, and therefore there is 
justification in calling New York’s Eden 
Musée a relic of the past. Three decades 
ago, when first its doors were opened, it 
held a proud place in the list of entertain- 
ments; for the last ten years it has been 
looked upon more or less smilingly by the 
true New Yorker. There are doubtless 
many thousands of Manhattanites, to say 
nothing of the inhabitants of the other 
boroughs, who have never been inside 
the doors. Of those who have seen the 
marvels within, probably the great major- 
ity, when they did go, went to accompany 
some out-of-town relative or friend. To the 
out-of-towner this treasury of living like- 
nesses held an irresistible fascination. As 
the New York Tribune expresses it: 


Rus in urbe. That might well have been 
the inscription over the entrance of the 
Eden Musée, which has just closed its 
doors. For it was not, except on a few 
occasions, a place of amusement for New 
Yorkers, but for their provincial relatives. 
Aunt Sue and Cousin Mary Jane insisted 
upon going there bright and early, on the 
morning after their arrival, to stare at the 
crowned heads and celebrities, who stared 
back at them unwinking, and to confirm 
in the Chamber of Horrors their darkest 
suspicions of the wickedness of New York. 
There was that series of groups, with its 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 


For a “Clean up” 


in your business 


Modern business does not tolerate waste. 
Everyone is seeking greater efficiency and 


economy in every branch of his business. 
Competition has become so keen that you 
cannot afford to overlook any opportunity of 
cutting your cost of doing business. 


Federal Trucks have proven a big factor in 
gaining increased efficiency in various lines 


of business. 


Concentration on the delivery 


problems of many different lines has given 
the Federal Motor Truck Company, the facts 
and figures on delivery costs that have made 
Federal Trucks known all over the world for 
their economical and dependable service. 


The Federal Traffic Engineering Department 
will gladly show you how to get the greatest 
efficiency in your hauling. 


Federal Trucks are made in worm drive mod- 
els for both medium and heavy duty service. 


Investigation leads to Federalization. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


152-160 Leavitt Street, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The Federal Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition will prove interesting to you. 








YOU CAN SLEEP after sunrise, on your 
sleeping porch or camping, if you wear a 
B.K.B._ It fits comfortably 

will not fall off, and induces as well as pro- 
longs sleep. Postpaid for 25 cts. 5 for $1.00. 





post or any class of mail, we 
requirements. 


experience. 





The Standard Dictionary shows all. the 


over the eyes,| various shades of words and of meaning; 


contains “all the living words in the English 


NIGHT MFG. CO., 3 Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. | language.” 


Insure Your Shipments 


with THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


If you import, export, ~e coastwise or on inland waters; or by freight, express, parcel 
ave an attractive policy to offer that meets your specific 


The protection is broad, the cost moderate, and you get the benefit of our 122 years 
i Even if you already have protection, it is good business judgment to let us submit 
quotations. It places you under no obligation whatever. A request will instantly bring you full particulars. 


INGURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA,” *:icc."* 


Writers of insurance covering: fire, rent, tornado, automobile, motor boat, marine, tourist, parcel post, etc. 


foe es 








Insist on a policy in the North America! Founded 1792. 
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The a 


has no office hours! 


If only for its always-at-your-beck-and-call 
qualities, its wonderful convenience, its adapt- 
ability—the Dictaphone would be invaluable 
to you. The ideal private secretary—it knows 


* no office hours, no time or place. 


If you’re like a good many other men, you 
do your best thinking and planning at home, 
or in the office after hours, when you can be 
alone and free from interruption. Dictate to 
the Dictaphone—and you dictate the instant 
you want, just when the thoughts are coming 
best and fastest. Dictate as you want—a thou- 
sand words at a clip or a single word or two. 
Not a chance in the world for your thoughts 
to become ‘‘cold” or get away from you wait- 
ing for tomorrow or the coming in of your 
stenographer. 

That’s only one side of the. Dictaphone. 
Take it from your typist’s end of the job. 
She’ll write more letters and better letters 
and at a lot less cost to you. It has made a 
difference of one-half in correspondence costs 
for hundreds of men. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate. If you 
happen to find it true, it’s a pretty big thing. 
If it doesn’t happen to be true, then you can 
nail us down. Arrange for a demonstration 
in your own office.on your own work. 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


Suite 1607 B, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stores in the principal cities 
—dealers everywhere 
Official dictating machine of the 
Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition 


**"Your Day’s Work’’—a book 
we should like to send ‘you. 
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built in our own Factori: 
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L.C. Smiths . Olivers 
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to have ten thousand 
well-printed copies of an im- 
fortant typewritten form within 
three hours. The new mimeograph was 
the only machine on earth that could do 
the work. it has solved a problem, 





Send for our interesting and attractive 
booklet ** J" —today—and learn what 
the new mimeograph can do for 
you and your business or your 
school. 4A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago— 
New York. 





profound moral lesson, of the young man 
who stole and committed murder for the 
sake of the siren in a Harlem flat. And 
Uncle Silas, the champion back home, 
played games of checkers with the auto- 
matic Ajeeb, and always lost, by heck! 
Then a living celebrity from abroad pro- 
duced rabbits from a silk hat, and little 
American flags from Aunt Sue’s handbag, 
and silver dollars from Nephew Rufus’s 
nose, just like the gentleman at the straw- 
berry festival of the. Second Presbyterian 
Church, last June, only ever so much more 
so. It was an unforgetable experience. 

It is not in the files of the New York 
newspapers, but in those of the country 
press, that we must look for the Eden 
Musée’s place in the history of American 
amusements. For Aunt Sue and Cousin 
Mary Jane returned home and wrote pieces 
about this wonder-palace for their local 
papers, and the editor printed them with 
laudatory comment. 


The living likeness is no longer popular 
in wax, alas, even in Ruralia. Enter the 
movie; exeunt the waxworks. When first 
that serpentine length of film crept snakily 
within its portals, the doom of Eden was 
pronounced. The Tribune continues: 


Another Latin text might have been 
written over the Musée’s group of celebri- 
ties—Sic transit gloria mundi—for the 
management, under the constant clamor 
for admission of new celebrities, sat in his- 
torical judgment upon the term of tem- 
porary immortality of the older ones, cut- 
ting it short as their room was needed for 
later comers. One wonders who was con- 
signed to oblivion to make room for Dewey, 
the most popular celebrity the Musée has 
ever exhibited. Joffre, French, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, Hindenburg, Hétzendorff, 
Mackensen, now have no place where 
to show their waxen heads in the New 
World. They will. appear before us in 
the movies, which, according to the man- 
agement, have: closed the Musée’s doors. 
One wonders what will be the influence of 
the films upon the fortunes of Mme. 
Tussaud’s and the Berlin Panopticum, the 
only waxworks now remaining. 


A landmark*has passed, and, appropri- 
ately, the metropolitan bard takes up his 
lyre to sing a dirge of passing. The fol- 
lowing ‘‘paragraphicals” are by Don 
Marquis, the poet of The Evening Sun: 


Alas! and must the Eden go? 

So earthly glory dies! 

It was the greatest Moral Show e’er 
gladdened mortal eyes! 

Oh, molded heroes ‘sleek and bland! 

Oh, waxen Grant or Blaine, hushed in- 
fants viewed you (hand in hand) nor 
dreamed that you could wane. But 
noons of grandeur sink in night; gone are 
the haleyon days when patrons fought to 
get a sight of Rutherford B..Hayes. 
* What Sunday-schools have gathered 
round the chambers wherein wax bad men 
lie beanless on the ground beneath the 
headsman’s ax! 

And brides would come a thousand miles, 
from lowa’s fertile plains or prairies 
where the Wabash smiles, to view the wax 
remains. 

What blushing sweethearts fond and 
true exchanged their loye-vows where the 
latest murderer was on view, strapped 
in the deadly chair! What waxen angels 





Weighs only 
Half an Ounce 


No needless material goes into this 
OPEN TRIANGLE garter. This 
means COMFORT without bulk, 
STRENGTH without weight, and 
constant sock SMOOTHNESS, 


If yourdealerisout, 

we'll send sample 

pair, postpaid: sin- 

gle grip, mercerized, 

25¢; silk, soc; dou- 

Double bie grip, mercer- 
Grip zed, 35c; silk, soc. 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston, Mass. 





REMOVE DANDELIONS 


Now is the time to rid your lawns of dandelions. Our 
Dandelion Exterminator is the outcome of scientific 
experiments; we absolutely guarantee results or will 
refund your money. Simple to operate; it’s done while 
standing; makes play of this work. Will last a lifetime. 
Hundreds of lawn lovers now use and praise it. 


Only $2.25 
KNABE-HALL MFG.CO., Watertown, S.D. 
Local agents wanted in every town 











A Clean-Cut 
Speaker 


winsfriends, advancement, |, 
fortune. 


Learn to think and speak 
on your feet; prepare a 
speech; address meet- 
ings; sell more goods; 
talk effectively in busi- 
ness and society; argue 
persuasively; develop 
power and personality. 


Grenville Kleiser 
will teach you how dy. mai/. His guaranty: 


“Give Me Your Spare 





Moments and Pil Make 
Youa Winning Speaker” 








We Have Hundreds of Letters Like This: 


“Previous to taking up the Course I 
could no more address a meeting than I 
could fly. Aftera very short while I was 
able to get upon my feet at a moment’s 
notice and find any amount of matter at 
the tip of my tongue.” —A. J. Tooke, Cal- 
gary, Can, 


You will benefit largely in your business or 
profession by taking up this fascinating 
Course, even if you do not aim to make 
speeches. Thousands of men and women 
have won big success through Kleiser’s home 
tuition. You should, at least, investigate. 
Write a post-card today and ask for free, 
confidential details, by mail. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 409 New York 
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spread _their wings! What waxen grief 
and strife! What waxen snakes with 
waxen stings as natural as life! Before 
the dying. huntsman’s eyes and clock- 
work chest. and ears what hardened hearts 
have broke -in- sighs and melted into 
tears! How many a villain came to 
seoff, back in our grandsires’ day, and saw 
some wretch’s taking-off ... and then 
went out to prey! j 

Must we write “Finis” on the page? 
What new’show can we find to gladden so 
the heart of age, or feed the infant mind? 





Test of Faith—Sne—‘“‘ Do you believe 
in church lotteries? ”’ 

Hre—* Well, I was married in church.”’— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


A New Railway that Has Made Good 


Canada’s new national highway—the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway—opened for 
through passenger traffic only last summer, 
runs far to the north of all other transconti- 
nental lines, insuring cool, comfortable travel 
for Exposition tourists even in the height 
of the summer season. 

This Canadian railway takes you over 
new trails, through Alpine wonderlands, 
bristling . with unconquered peaks, and 
thick forests that have not been despoiled 
by the axe of the lumberman. 

The Canadian authorities, realizing what. 
an asset they possess in these scenic regions, 
have set aside two great tracts of mountain 
and lake land as national reserves and 

ublic playgrounds. These are Jasper and 
Mount Robson Parks. The latter is in 
British Columbia and the former in Alberta. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific is reached 
from the United States by several gate- 
ways. A pleasant sail across the Great 
Lakes to Fort William and thence by rail 
to Winnipeg is one of the most popular 
ways. Passengers from the Eastern States 
can pass through the Provinces of Quebec 
and. Ontario, via Montreal, Ottawa, the 
Algonquin Provincial Park and North Bay 
to Winnipeg, while from Chicago and the 
whole of the middle West a variety of 
routes are available by way of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 

The main line of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. extends from Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
to Prince Rupert, British Columbia, a dis- 
tance of 1,746 miles. 

As one advances westward after travers- 
ing the prairie provinces, the hills increase 
in number and size, and finally they swell 
in the gigantic Rockies, whose snowcapped 
peaks sparkle in the sunshine. The Rockies 
seem to form an impenetrable barrier 
against which progress is: impossible, but 
out from among the mountains flows the 
Athabasca River, and here, along its valley, 
nature has provided a way. This is the 
famed Yellowhead Pass. 

The Cascade Range is next pierced, and 
soon the traveller feels the soft winds of the 
Pacific as they sweep over theisland-studded 
harbour of Prince Rupert. 

_ The Grand Trunk Pacific has a fleet of 
oil-burning steamships which give sailings 
three times a weck between Prince Rupert, 
Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle; and pro- 
vide excellent connections with all Pacific 
Coast points including the Exposition 
States. Northward from Prince Rupert 
service is provided to Alaska. Prince 
Rupert’s northerly situation makes it the 
natural gateway to Alaska. For full par- 
ticulars write to J. D. McDonald, 917 Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Bldg., Chicago; 
Frank P. Dwyer, 290 Broadway, New 
York; E. H. Boynton, 256 Washington St., 
Boston; A. B. Chown, 507 Park. Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; G. T. Bell, Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager, Montreal, or W. P. Hinton, 
Asst. Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal. 

Adv, 
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Vacation? 


"THAT'S the time 

to use a GEM 
SAFETY RAZOR, 
because then you feel the 
need of an easy, com- 
fortable, quick, clean 
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3EM kind—make a 
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and don’t go away 


without a GEM. 


Gem Damaskeene 
Blades, 7 for 35c 















“Tr’s all in the edge of the 
blade” —that’s what made the 
GEM- DAMASKEENE 
BLADE world famous. 


ALL LIVE DEALERS 


No summer out- 
fit is complete 


without a GEM. 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., NEW YORK 
Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 


(50c in Canada) | 


$1.00 


Complete 
outfit with 
7 blades in 

handsome 
case. 















| Send For This Book! 


It shows how you can the walls 
and ceilings of your home artistically 
beautiful and permanent. 


“All Through the House with 
Upson Board” pictures an 
Upsonized home— 
shows how every 
room in your 
home, from 
kitchen to 
garret, can 
be made in- 
viting, cheer- 
ful, beautiful. 
If you are 
thinking about 
building a new 
_home or replaster- 
ing and repapering 
old cracked walls and 
ceilings, do not fail to 
send for a copy of this 
interesting book, 
We cannot caution 
you too strongly to be on 
your guard against inferior 
imitations of 
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Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
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Refer to any file from your chair. A complete office at 
your elbow. All solid Oak,Golden or Natural finish. Top 


28x52. Drawers on Roller Bearings. 

Without Back Panel, $23.00; As shown $25.00 
Preig a! 

For Blanks and Other Papers “sce Kote 
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desk, Solid oak, corner-locked construction. 6 Drawers. 844 x 


144%, 136 in. high. Golden or Natural finish—#.00 by parcel 
post; see note. 
Note: We psy transporta- 
tion charges at prices quot- 
ed. in Eastern and Central 
States. Prices slightly 
higher in West and South 
Get free Catalog ‘‘F’’—96 
pages office equipment. 
See your dealer or write. 


The f/2e Mfg. Co. 
56 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


New York Office, 75 John St 
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6% Bonds 


of a 
Fundamental 
Industry 


We have published 
an interesting and 
co'm prehensive 
pamphlet on the 
bonds of Newsprint 
Paper Manufactur- 
| ing Companies, 
showing the stand- 
ards by which such 
bonds should be 
judged and their 
great desirability 
when ‘issued in 
accordance with 
definite safeguards. 
If you are interested 
in sound six per 
cent. bonds, ask for 
a copy of Circular 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 
.. (Established 1865) 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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THE YIELDS OF STANDARD RAILS 


N the recent rise in prices for many 
stocks, little attention was paid to stand- 
ard rail issues. They have been selling at 
prices to net purchasers about 6 per cent. on 
the investment. In’ market movements 
for some weeks, however, they have had 
practically no part. One reason assigned 
for this is that the railroads “‘can not take 
war-orders,” but it has been pointed out 
that war-orders given to industrial con- 
cerns bring business to railroads. The Wall 
Street Journal has compiled a table showing 
for standard railroads estimated earnings 
on the par value of the stock for the year 
ending June 30 next, and along with these 
figures the rates of dividends paid on the 
par, the closing prices for Saturday, June 
12, the yields on the closing prices, and the 
amounts of earnings on closing prices, as 
follows: 


Earn. Rate Closing Yield [Earn. 
on Paidon Price on on 








id 6% 101% 5.90% 8.85% 
é 05* 4.76 47 
x 5 7634 6.54 6.54 
10. 10 1534 6.52 6.85 
é ie 3834 ; 10.33 
2.7 5 924% 5.42 2.92 
11.5 9 147* 6.12 7.82 
2.0 0 12* 16.6 
8.5 7 1194 5.86 7.11 
. 6.7 5 10814 4.60 6.17 
7.4 7 10734 6.52 6.89 
2.0 10 145% 6.89 8.27 
5.5 5 118% 4.23 4.65 
N. Y. Central... ... 5.5 5 89 5.62 6.18 
New Haven........ 1.0 hie 6514 A. 1.53 
Norfolk & West..... 8.3 6 1034 5.81 8.04 
Pennsylvania....... 7.0 6 107 5.60 6.54 
| See 7.1 8 14614 5.46 4.84 
Union Pacific....... 11.0 0 129% 6.20 8.51 
South. Pacific. ..... 7.0 6 8834 6.76 7.89 
So. Rwy. pf........ 1.6 0 51 nt 3.14 
* Bid 


Among comments made on these figures 
are several interesting ones. For example, 
the particularly poor showing of the St. 
Paul road must be judged in connection 
with the company’s ‘‘other income,”’ as 
to which no information is yet available, 
but which ‘‘varies widely from year to 
year.” In the case of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the estimate of 4 per cent. earned 
on the stock does not necessarily point to 
dividends, inasmuch as these earnings 
include the appropriations from income 
for additions and betterments which have 
become compulsory under the company’s 
agreement with its note-holders. The 
writer estimates that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio has for the present ceased to pay 
dividends. As to some other roads, the 
following comments are made: 


“‘Great Northern’s earnings must be 
reckoned upon $250,000,000 of capital 
stock this year, as against $230,000,000 
last year. 

‘‘New York Central has increased its 
net earnings remarkably in recent months, 
as far as comparison with last year is con- 
cerned. “The estimate given, 5.5% ‘on 
stock, represents the rate of earnings for the 
past twelve months. It is too much to 
expect that this road will continue to gain 
in net earnings at the rate at which it has 
been gaining recently, but with only fairly 
good business for the remainder of the 
calendar year the road may reasonably be 
expected to earn 7 per cent. on its stock 
in that period. 

‘*Reading’s earnings on stock are ex- 
clusive of any additions and betterments 
‘which, in the monthly reports, may have 


‘|-been included’in operating expenses. Last 
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year such appropriations amounted to more 
than $2,000,000. They are’ not likely to 
be as much this.year. -Whatever.they are 
they will doubtless bring’ the’ actual! earn. 
ings on the common stock up to something 
more than the 7.1 per cent. used above. 
Also, the company may resort to an extra 
dividend from the Reading Iron Company 
«t the close of the year. 5 

*‘Canadian Pacific is set down here as 
earning 10.5 per cent. on stock, tho there 
are substantial grounds for believing that 
the actual showing will be better than that. 
This company’s income from steamships, 
sales of land, and interest on proceeds of 
land sales, hotels, and other non-transpor- 
tation sources is an important part of its 
total income. Owing to conditions in 
Canada and in international trade brought 
about by the war the other income of 
previous years furnishes no reliable guide 
to what that account has yielded this year. 
The transportation earnings are reported 
monthly and are much behind those of the 
previous year.” 


TRADE CONDITIONS WITH ITALY 
IN THE WAR 


The change of Italy from what the New 
York Times Annalist calls ‘‘the position 
of a watchful observer to that of an 
active participant in the great struggle” 
brought into our foreign trade new and 
important complications. One of these 
eame from the fact that an indirect trade 
with Germany that was carried on largely 
through Italy necessarily came to an end. 
The writer points out the curious fact that 
returns of our foreign commerce before 
the outbreak of war when compared with 
those for the subsequent period ‘show 
little difference in the ratio of total trade 
with the belligerents to our total trade 
with the world.”” Asa matter of fact, that 
ratio declined only slightly—from 48.8 per 
cent. to 47.3 per cent. So trifling was this 
loss that it gives on its face no indication 
whatever of the great trade upheaval that 
really occurred. It is only when the re- 
turns .are examined in detail that the 
remarkable change is made to appear. 
Following are comments on the subject: 


“As showing the extent of our trade 
with the nations now at war, in the last 
year of peace, the following figures, for 
the fiseal year ended June 30, 1914, are 








presented: Ratio 

I otal Exports Total 
‘imports 2; 
C from Imports to Exports 
Austria-Hungary $20,110,834 $22,718,258 0.9 
bisa eeabe 41,035, 2.2 61,219,895 2.6 
..- 14,446,252 7.4 159,818,924 6.8 
y.....-. 189,919,136 10.0 344,794,276 14.5 
| ie PRPS 56,407,671 2.9 74,235,012 3.1 
TUR 6 cines.s 23,320,157 1.2 31,303,149 1.3 
Servia and 

Montenegro... 1,949,835 0.1 9,462 .... 
*Turkey........ 20,843,077 1.1 3,328,519 0.1 
United Kingdom. 293,661,304 15.5 594,271,863 25.1 
All European rae ee SS ae 
belligerents ... .$788,693,798 41.7 $1,291,699,358 54.6 
Total imports of United States. .2.:............ $1,893,925;857 
Total exports of United States................ 2,364,579,148 


*Including their Asiatic possessions. 


‘Relatively the greatest change in our 
trade with these countries, taking them 
together, has been in imports. As they 
turned suddenly from productive activity 
to the work of destruction, and also, in 
some cases, because they were so hemm 
in as to make shipments to the United 
States extremely hazardous, if not im- 


possible, the volume of imports dropt- 


greatly, and in relation to our total imports 
the loss wa’ even more pronounced. In 
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the last complete fiscal year, our imports 
from them amounted to 41.7 per cent. of 
the total; in the eight months ended 
March 31, last, it was only 32.4 per ‘cent. 

“Save for Italy and the United King- 
dom, every country in the list shows a 
decrease in the ratio. It is in the imports 
from Germany that the greatest loss is 
seen, however. In the last fiscal year we 
bought from that country goods to} the 
yalue of almost $190,000,000, while in the 
eight months from the first of last August 
to the end of March such purchases were 
at the rate of only $100,000,000 a year. 
Even this must be substantially reduced 
when the returns for the entire year are in, 
for the greater part of the $66,000,000 
entered in the period was in the opening 
months of the war. Direct trade with Ger- 
many and her allies has practically ceased. 

“With a large part of France invaded— 
a particularly active industrial part, too— 
it was natural that our imports from that 
source should be very materially reduced, 
both relatively and actually. The relative 
loss amounted to 2.5 points. Assuming 
that imports from that country were to 
continue at the same rate as they have 
been coming in during the last eight 
months, the end of the fiscal year. would 
find a decrease in the volume amounting 
to from 40 to 45 per cent. 

“Some more striking changes are found 
in the export figures. While the imports 
have been declining, our export trade with 
the belligerents, considered as a whole, 
has increased, both actually and relatively, 
in the war-period. It is true that exports 
to Austria dropt to almost nothing—for 
the first eight months of the war they 
totaled under $3,000—and to Germany 
the total reached less than $14,000,000 
against $344,000,000 in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, last, but these losses have 
been more than offset by the gains in other 
directions. Belgium, alone of the Allies, 
shows a big decrease, but that is to be 
expected in view of the fact that for a 
considerable part of the time much of her 
territory has been occupied by the Ger- 
mans, and her industrial life in a state of 

aralysis. With Russia we have about 
eld our own, actually and relatively, 
which, considering the difficulties in the 
way of communication, is a very good 
showing, indeed. 

“The greater part of our enormous sales 
have been to Franee and the United 
Kingdom. The ratio of our exports to 
the former in the war-period was 12.3 per 
cent., against only 6.8 per cent. in the last 
fiscal year, and this increase was made 
in the face of a remarkable rise in the 
volume of exports as well. The actual fig- 
ures show that French purchases in the 
United States were greater by $59,000,000 
in the eight months than they were in the 
complete .previous fiscal year. To the 
United Kingdom, which, as in normal 
times, is still our biggest customer, we sold 
$596,000,000 worth of goods in the eight 
months, against $594,000,000 in the full 
year under discussion. These figures are 
given in detail in the following table, show- 
ing our trade with all the European 
belligerent nations from the outbreak of 
war to the end of March: 


—— August 1, 1914-March 31, 1915——— 
Ratio Rati 














































*Including their Asiatic possessions. 






“It is on our trade with Italy that the 


0 
to Total to Total ' 
Imports Exports 
Country mports of U.S. Enzports of b's. 
Austria-Hungary... $7,135,148 0. $2,700 .... 
ES ane er 5,445,534 0.5 10,470,027 0.6 
4 ee ee 51,713,246 4.9 218,897,914 12.3 
Germany.......... 66,650,440 6.3 13,876,046 0.8 
Ree 33,516,914 3.2 134,549,672 7.6 
*Russia wn he Awe 485 089 0.1 22,357,595 1.3 
Servia and Monte- 

PEs usec 374,216 .... 60,121 
“Turkey... ...... 9,922,508 ‘0 580,302... 
United Kingdom. . . 164,983,921 15.7 596,097,862 33.5 
All European RS in o4 

belligerents...... $341,227,016 32.4 $996,892,239 56.1 
Total imports ef United States. ............... $1,053,976,352 
Total exports of United States..........----.- 1,776,828,922 
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An Unusual Diversified Security. 


$'700,000 
First Mortgage 6% Serial Bonds 


Secured by Downtown Land and Buildings in Sixteen Pros- 
perous Cities Occu ied by The McCrory Stores Corpora- 
tion, Operating a Chain of 113 Five and Ten Cent Stores. 
We recommend these bonds as a safe and thoroughly secured investment and 
point especially to the following features : 
These properties are leased for twenty years to the McCrory Stores Corporation. 
Rentals to be paid by the McCrory Stores Corporation will be sufficient to pay 
all expenses of the properties, and the interest and principal of the bonds. 
This rental must be paid each month to a Chicago bank as Trustee for rents. It 
in turn deposits the principal and interest requirements when due with the Trustee 
under the mortgage, thus assuring prompt payment of principal and interest. 
All these properties are located in the best and most valuable part of the down- 
town retail sections of these varioys cities. 
Value of land alone exceeds the total bond issue. 
The average earnings of the McCrory business for the last five years applicable 
toward the rent were in excess of $300,000, which is more than seven times the 
greatest annual interest charge on these bonds. 
The serial reduction of this loan is heavy, more than half of the total amount of 
the bonds being paid off prior to the final maturity. 
Interest coupons payable January and July. Denominations, $1,000, $500, $100. 
PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
These bonds are an ideal July investment for your funds. 
Write for Circular No. G-644 
Fo Stn 
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Price, all maturities : 





S.W: STRAUS & Go. 
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MORTGA(' ANKERS 
STRAUS BUILDIN NE WALL STREET 
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When National Banks Invest 


they exercise every precaution known to long experience to secure bonds possess- 
ing safety and marketability. 


The following chart shows the class of bonds to which this investment experience 
is directing an increasing percentage of bank funds—and the individual investor will 
find that such bonds yield a considerably higher interest return. 


% 
% 


O% 





Official Government re: show that the total of securities held for investment 
by_National ks increased 24.5% from 1910 to 1914, whereas 
holdings of Public Utility Bonds increased 42.6% in the same period. 


Banking Institutions are Shrewd Investors 


and the evident trend of their purchases is toward such issues as have proven safe 
and profitable under the most drastic market conditions. 


You can well afford to emulate the investment policies ‘of great financial institutions. 
Let us send you a list of Public Utility Bonds which have been purchased for 
investment by some of the leading banking institutions of the country. 


General Circular D. 27 and Special Offerings sent on request 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 








NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ‘ CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
49 Wall St. Halsey & Co., Inc. 1421 Chestnut St. La Salle and Adams Sts. Munsey Bldg. 

LONDON SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS GENEVA 
Halsey & Co., Ltd. 424 California St. 516 Security Bldg. 


Switzerland 






































































































Suggestion For 
July Investors 


N placing July fundscon- 
sider this fact: that good 
real estate feels least of 

all the blighting effect of 
wars and panics, and securi- 
ties based upon it reflect 
the soundness and stability 


which it affords. 


Your interest return will be 
above the average and the 
safety of your principal 
assured if your funds are in- 
vested in A-R-E Six’s, the 
6% Bonds of the American 
Real Estate Company. 


Thése Bonds are war-proof, 
time-tried and panic-tested. 
They are based on the own- 
ership of selected New York 
real estate, which has with- 
stood every test and remains 
today one of the safest and 
most fertile of the world’s’ 
investment fields. 


A-R-E  Six’s are Debenture 
Bonds, the direct contract 
obligations of the American 
Real Estate Company, and 
are issued in two forms: 


6% Coupon Bonds 
In denominations of $100, $500, $1000 
and upward interest payable semi- 
o and Pp Pp in ten years. 
6% Accumulative Bonds 
Maturing in ten, fifteen or twenty 
years, for $1000 and upward, purchas- 
able by instal t instal ti 
bear interest at 6%, which is com- 
paid with the total lacelineaie at 
maturity. 
Write for full information 
concerning the Company and 
its Bonds, including map of 
New York showing the loca- 
tions of the Company’s prop- 


erties. 


American Real Estate Company 
Founded 1888_Capital and Surplus, $3,560,855.41 
527 Fifth Ave., Room 504, New York 
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ON THE 


| PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Our convenient method enables you to buy divi- 
dend-paying Stocks and Bonds in any amount— 
one, five, ten, seventeen, forty—by making a 
small first payment and balance in monthly in- 
stallments, depending upon what you can afford 
> PD } ou receive all 
dividends while completing payments and may 
sell securities at any time to take advantage of 


to pay—$5, $10, $25, $40, $75. 


rise in market. 


Free Booklet B 15, “The Partial Payment Plan’ 


gives full information of this method which ap- 
peals to thrifty men and women in all parts of 


the country. 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co. 2.252233, 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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most interest centers at the moment, how- 
ever, because of the changes in trade rela- 
tions which are likely to result from her 
entry into the war. The statistics show 
that in the last fiscal year we- imported 
from Italy $56,000,000 worth of goods, 
which represented 2.9 per cent. of our total 
import trade. Exports to Italy. were sub- 
stantially larger, amounting to over $74,- 
000,000, or 3.1 per cent. of the total export 


trade. Mark the changes brought about 
by war. In the first eight months of the 


war, imports from Italy were at the rate of 
nearly $50,000,000 a year, which was a 
comparatively slight decrease, and rela- 
tively they gained, because the import 
trade with other countries fell at a much 
more rapid rate. But it is in exports the 
chief interest is found. Against $74,000,- 
000 for the last complete fiseal year, Italy 
took in the eight months of war nearly 
$135,000,000, and the ratio to the total 
export trade of this country rose from 3.1 
to 7.6 per cent., all despite the fact that 
throughout this period Italy was a neutral 
country. 


‘“*It is definitely known that a large p* . 
of Italy’s takings of copper went to Ger- 
many and Austria, tho here again it can- 
not be said just how much of the metal 
crossed the Italian border after it entered 
that country. At any rate, the demand for 
copper was so great as to increase our 
exports to her from 30,935,485 pounds in 
the eight months ended with March 31, 
1914, to 70,345,140 pounds in the like 
period of this year. The value of these 
exports did not, however, increase so much 
as the quantity, which is explained by the 
fact that much of the metal went out when 
lower prices were prevailing several months 


‘ago. 


‘Despite the great slump in the price of 
raw cotton, Italy’s takings from the United 
States in the eight months of war were 
valued at $38,700,000, against $26,400,000 
in the same period a year before, but ex- 
ports of 905,486 bales were made, against 
only 396,182 bales in the eight months of 
peace. The value of Italy’s takings of cot- 
ton from this country in the eight months 
was over $4,000,000 greater than it had 
been in the previous complete fiscal year. 
It is probable that a very large part of this 
commodity, too, went to Germany and her 
chief ally. 


“‘Tf; as has been generally supposed, so 
much of Italy’s imports from the United 
States have been going to Germany and her 
allies, the closing of that channel will react 
adversely upon manufacturers and pro- 
ducers in this country to some extent, 
tho that indirect trade had already been 
greatly reduced by the embargo which went 
into effect some time aga. Against this, 
however, must be placed the opportunities 
to supply Italy with such articles as she has 
been buying from Austria and Germany, 
as well as with the munitions and other 
things which a nation at war must have, 
and pay well for.’ 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
soliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We e that no money be paid to strangers even 
tho they exhibit prin matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especi 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LITERARY D1IGEsT mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for collection of renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct, or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you have reason to suspect that the members of 
your community are being swindled, notify 
your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 











Save and Have 


By our Partial Payment Method you begi 
: ote ein 
with a small initial payment, then by monthly 
payments suited to your income you can pur- 
chase - “paying securities in 
| amounts from one share up. 


The Partial P; t Method i ial 
devised to sh ty y esebs of Se eaned 
vet whe oan save a stated amount (however 


Write today for our interesting and instruc- 
tive booklet. It is full of useful suggestions on 
how to care for and increase your income and 
is free on request. 


Write, ‘phone or call for Booklet No. 33 
Harris, WINTHROP & C° 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
THE ROOKERY 15 WALL STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


DANFORTH 
5% AND 6% 
FARM MORTGAGES 


are a standard form of investment, and are 
known everywhere for their stability. 
_ Denominations to suit large or small 
investors. 

Complete information furnished upon re- 
quest. Ask for Descriptive List 50. 
A. G. DANFORTH & CO., BANKERS 
Founded A.D. 1858 Washington, Illinois 
Double Your Savings Bank Income 

By Investing In 


7% California Street Improvement Bonds 


Issued under the laws of California. Exempt 
from Federal Income, State, County and 
City taxation— Basic Security. 

For further information write to 


EMPIRE SECURITIES CO., 1202 Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





























Bonds secured by prime commer- 
cial paper are safer than bonds 
secured by buildings, realestate, 
etc., and in addition possess 
many important investment ad- 


O vantages. 
- Booklet clearly and interestingly 
oO states what these advantages are and 


gives valuahle information to inves- 
tors. Write for booklet L-6 to-day. 
COMMERCIAL SECURITY COMPANY 
(Est. 1908. Resources $6,500,000) 
Knabe Building New York 
1st National Bank Bldg. Chicago 


First Mortgages on Orego 


mn 
Washington & Idaho Farms conservatively worth three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. rite for list. 


CORD 
Devereaux Mortgage Co. KS 


For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No. 
77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit also for saving investors, 






















f) Better security does not exist. 
ience in writing farm loans. Never hed a fore- 
closure in Okla’ a. We get you 6 per cent on ab- 
solutely safe first mortgages. Write today for 
references full details and list number 24 


P. H. ALBRIGHT & CO,, Newkirk, Okla. 


years’ exper- 





















The demand in unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not 4 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CoO. 
1 State National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 
6% Farm Mortgag 


The rich Northwest agricultural land 
securing our mortgages is worth more 
now than ever before. Most other in- 
vestments have been lowered in value 
by the war. Our 6% Farm Mortgages 
are safe and sure at all times. Our cus- 
tomers have never had a loss on our 8¢- 

in business. 
“A”, Also 







































































curitiesd uring out 31 years 
Write today for Booklet 
list of offerings. 

E. J. Lander & Co. 
Est.1888. Grand Forks, N.D. 


Capital and Surplus, $400,000 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


The Narrow Path.—Eph Stebbins be- 
came intoxicated Saturday evening and 
tried to drive his yoke of steers into the 
post-office, but failed on account of the 
door being too narrow. There have been 
many other complaints recently on ac- 
count of the narrowness of the door at the 
post-office. —Hamburg (Pa.) Item. 


Intramural Wants.—‘ Classified ads ” 
from The New Era, published by the con- 
victs in the Federal prison: 

NTE oe with wooden leg to mash 
potatoes. pply John Newenhaus. 

BARTER = To tenge—One-halt dozen oyster- 
forks for a large vy ladle. 

EXCHANGE—Will exchange a comparatively 
new outing-suit for a pocket-comb. Hi Number. 

FOR $8 ALE—A winter suit, or will exchange for 
inc ee that will hatch. See Savage, print- 


shoy 

W. ANTED to Trade—A 21-jeweled Elgin watch 

ra 200-year calendar. New Comer. 

ror INVESTMENT—The interest accruing on 
$1.28, now in the chief clerk’s office. G. 
Notgotmuch. 

FOR RENT—Small, inconspicuous place in the 
outside world; no monetary consideration; 
will feel sufficiently recompensed, however, if 
upon my release I find it improved. 


—Kansas City Star. 


Yankee Fodder.—Senator Hoar used to 
tell with glee of a Southerner just home 
from New England who said to his friend, 
“You know those little white round 
beans? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the friend, “‘ the kind we 
feed to our horses? ”’ 

“The very same. Well, do you know, 
sir, that in Boston the enlightened citizens 
take those little white round beans, boil 
them for three or four hours, mix them with 
molasses and I know not what other 
ingredients, bake them, and then—what do 
you suppose they do with the beans? ” 

‘“ They ” 

“They eat ’em, sir,” interrupted the 
first Southerner impressively; ‘ bless me, 
sir, they eat ’em ! ’’—Christian Register. 


An Antipodean, Strike-Out.—From the 
Sydney, Australia, Herald, the following 
sporting item is clipt: 

There was a dramatic conclusion to the 
baseball match, America vs. Australia, 
played at the Agricultural Show Ground 
on Saturday afternoon as an item on the 
program of the Police and Firemen’s Pa- 
triotic Carnival. In America’s second 
innings a player deflected a fast ball straight 
for the densest portion of the crowd, and a 
scream was heard. The ambulance men 
rushed to the spot, and found that a woman 
had been struck on the head by the ball, 
but was not seriously injured. 

Without waiting to see if any damage 
had been done, the players procured an- 
other ball and continued the game as if 
nothing had happened. A few moments 
later this ball was also deflected to the 
upper story of the pavilion, striking a man 
on the shoulder. 

Mr. Flowers, the Minister for Health, 
who was present, rushed out on to the 
ground, and called out, ‘‘ Stop this silly 
game!’ * 

The players promptly obeyed his orders, 
and play ceased. 


Ansco Vest Pocket No. 2. 
Takes a picture 23x3¢ in. 
Equipped with F 7.5 Modico 
Anastigmat Lens,$15. With 


_Ag 


CAME RAS™6)_FILM 


, 6 bes is a pictorial age. The pocket camera 


is replacing the pocket diary, because pic- 
tures tell a story quicker and better than words. 


The Ansco Vest Pocket No. 2 is small and light 
enough to carry in the pocket all the time, yet 
it makes pictures 244x3}4 in., so clear and sharp 
they can be thrown up to 8x10 in. , or larger, 
on Enlarging Cyko. 

It takes the picture where the picture IS, and takes it right. No 
posing or seeking the best lighted spot. Full advantage may be 


taken of its high-grade Ansco F 6.3 Anastigmat Lens and rapid 
shutter, because it has a micrometer { scusing device. 


Ask to see the Ansco V-P No. 2 and the rest of the Ansco line 
at the nearest dealer's. Catalog from him or us free upon re- 
quest. Specimen picture sent free. 





1723, CIGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





F 6.3 Ansco Anastigmat 
Lens, $25. Other Anscos, 
$2 to $55. 


Millions of dollars were 
recently awarded in a suit 
for infringement upon Ansco 
patent rights, establishing 
Ansce Film legally as the 
original film. 


ANSCO COMPANY 


The Sign of the 


Ansco Dealer 


BINGHAMTON. NEW YORK 





10,000 Inspired Sermons 


are suggested by the luminous notes which Dr Joseph 
Parker has incorporated alongside of every verse in his 
great work for preachers, “The Pulpit Bible."’ 


“Thousands of sermons will grow 
Nearly 1400 Pages. out of this seed, and many a hard- 
Size, Each Page, pushed minister who has not sunk to 

F rrowing the brains of other men, 
11x8 at 750,000 will bless Dr. Parker for thoughts that 
Words in Notes stir hisown mind and set it in motion 
Alone. Printed for preaching,” said Dr. Marcus 
f NewT. ——= Dods concerning this splendid work 
rom New iype. by Dr. Parker. Once in a while 
overcrowded conditions in our stock-room make it neces- 
sary to sacrifice something, and so we have decided to close 
out the remaining 87 copies of Parker's Pulpit Bible at $10 
instead of the regular catalog price of $15 (see F.&W.catalog). 


You Can Save a Third of the Price 


Parker's Pulpit Bible is a regular quarto-sized Bible such 
as is ordinarily used in the pulpit. Its type-page is so ar- 
ranged that the regular text of the Scriptures runs in two 
columns of large type down the centre of each page, and on 
the outside of each of these columns two others of smaller, 
solid type present Dr. Parker's notes, plans, ideas, com- 
ments, etc. Each note is printed immediately alongside of 
the text to which it refers. This book therefore serves every 
purpose to which the Bible is ordinarily put, while in addi- 
tion Dr. Parker's sermonic notes make it a compact com- 
mentary of immeasurable value. 


You read the text, then glance at Dr. Parker's inspiring 
interpretations—the very thoughts that started him off in 
the prepartion of a certain sermon on a given text have been 
here written down in plain language for the inspiration of 
other preachers. This plan provides you with a startin; 
point—a basic thought around which the sermon easily and 
naturally grows. With the aid of this work every ser- 
mon is an sms pired sermon. 


It Will Last a Lifetime 
This edition is exquisitely de luxe. Bound in heavy full 
Morocco, with gold tooled inside edges, grained marbled 
cover linings, reinforced cover hinges, etc., and full gold edges, 
it is a book not only beautiful but substantial in make- up. 


A Real Big Bargain 


We have only 87 copies of ‘‘The Pulpit Bible” in our stock 
room. This is the remainder of a large edition. The regular 
price of this work is $15 (see F. & W. catalog). To clear out 
the few pemanenns copies of this beautiful and valuable book 
we shall cut $5 off the price to all those who order on the 
coupon herewith and you need not pay any maney down— 
merely sign and send us the ‘coupon herewith. Even at 
this low price you may pay the $10 which we ask for the 

k in easy monthly instalments. 


4g Off While They Last 
Use Coupon Below 
No Money Down — Return Book if Unsatisfactory 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen :—Send me PARKER'S PULPIT BIBLE fer 
$10 (carriage prepaid), regular price $15. 1 agree to send you 
$2 within five days of receipt of the work, as the first payment 
for the same. I agree to remit the balance of the price in 
monthly instalments of $2 each until settled in full. It is 
understood if I censider the work unsatisfactory I may return 
it at your expense within five days of receipt and / will owe 
you nothing. 
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ITH low shoes 

you expose a 

great deal more 
of your socks; that’s why 
PARIS GARTERS are even 
more necessary now. They 
keep up your socks 
securely, evenly and neat- 
ly, always. PARIS GARTERS 
are so pleasingly soft and 
comfortable you'll forget 
you have them on. 


The name is stamped on the back 
of the shield. It is there so you 
can easily and quickly identify 
these splendid garters. 


25 and 50 cents 


A. Stein & Co. 


Makers Children’s HICKORY Garters 
Chicago New York 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


No metal 
can touch you 
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WANTED IDEAS 


Write for List of Inventions 
Lesage $1,000,000 in 





for inventions. 


Our four books sent free. Patents nau or feereturned. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.,759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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When you 
can show a 
string of 
beauties as 
your answer 
to that call— 
what luck! 
What luck to get youth back, to live 
for awhile in the soem b mae from Be 
cramping city u junds ©) 
Northern New wy e ae 


Delaware & Hudson 
LINES 
bring aneg eae u to * rye ey of 





Reseitiel 
mplain, to 
fl "then or ae Adirondack wilds 
on the most direct routes in the most 
comfortable manner, 


“A Summer Paradise”, is a book 
which you must, by 


“ M. J. POWERS, G.P.A. 


99 New York City Information 
Bureau, 1345 Broadway 
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Double Trouble.—‘‘ Mein Gott, it iss 
too much? Ain’t it enough dot I fight 
for der Vaterland? Now der Emperor 
says we should marry before leaving for 
der front.” —Life. 


Bumptious Prince.—Prince Herbert Bis- 
marck at a royal reception bumped 
roughly against an Italian prelate, who 
looked at him indignantly. 

““ You evidently don’t know who I am,” 
said the prince, haughtily. ‘‘ 1 am Herbert 
Bismarck,”’ 

““ Oh,” answered the prelate, “if that 
doesn’t amount to an apology, it is cer- 
tainly a perfect explanation.’’—Christian 
Register. 





A Quick Diagnosis.—A youthful physi- 
cian had been summoned as a witress in a 
case which depended on technical evidence, 
and opposing counsel in cross-examination 
asked several sarcastic questions about the 
knowledge and skill of so young a doctor. 

‘** Are you,” he asked, “ entirely familiar 
with the symptoms of concussion of the 
brain? ” 

““ Yes.’’ 

‘* Then I should like to ask your opinion 
of a hypothetical case. Were my learned 
friend, Mr. Banks, and myself to bang our 
heads together, should we get concussion 
of the brain? ”’ 

“*Mr. Banks might.”—Pilisburg Chron- 
icle Telegraph. 





** Love’s Labor’s Lost.”—Luke had been 
sent to the store with the mule and wagon. 
What happened is told in Luke’s end of the 
conversation over the telephone from the 
store. 

‘** Gimme seb’n-’leben. 

‘** Gimme dat number quick, please ’m. 

** Dis yer’s Luke, suh. 

‘** Dis yer’s Luke, I say, suh. 

‘**T tuk de wagon to de sto’ fo’ dat truck. 

‘* Yas, suh, I’m at de sto’. 

‘* Dat mule, she balk, suh. 

** She’s balkin’ in de big road, near de 
sto’. 

** No, suh, she ain’ move. 

No, suh, I don’ think she’s gwine move. 
Yas, suh, I beat ’er. 

‘I did beat ’er good. 

* She jes’ r’ar a li’l bit, suh. 

‘ Yas, suh, she kick, too. 

‘ She jes’ bus’ de whiffletree li’l bit, suh. 
No, suh, dat mule won’t lead. 

Yas, suh, I tried it. 

No, suh, jes’ bit at me. 

No, suh, I ain’t tickle de lai-s. 

I tickle um las’ year, suh, once. 

Yas, suh, we twis’ ’er tail. 
No, suh, I ain’ done it. 

** Who done it? 

‘*T t’ink he’s li'l travelin’ 
Boston, suh. He twis’ ’er tail. 
** Yas, suh! She sho’ did! 

“ Right spang in de face, suh. 

‘** Dey’s got ‘im at de sto’. 

** Dey say he’s comin’ to, suh. 

**T don’ know—he do look mighty sleepy 
to me, suh. 

‘* Yas, suh, we tried dat. 

‘* Yas, suh, we built a fire under ’er. 

** No, suh, dat ain’ make ’er go. 

** She jes’ move up li’l bit, suh. 

“Yas, suh, de wagon bu’n right up. 
Dat’s whut I’m telephonin’ yu ’bout—to 
ast yu please sen’ a wagon to hitch up to 
dis yer mule. She ain’ gwine budge lessen 
she’s hitched up. Good-by, suh.”—New 
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Blue Days 


Not Bran Days 


Bran breeds happiness. 
Nature’s laxative, an 
cleanser. 





It is 
internal 


Make it inviting—make it a 
habit. Serve it hidden in a 
morning dainty which everybody 
likes. That means in Pettijohn's 
—a soft wheat flaked. This deli- 
cacy hides 25% of bran. 


Try it one week. Note how 
it pleases and note its effects 
Nothing then could induce you 
to go back to the old ways. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a packe 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (925) 








York Evening Post. 
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SHAAN 


Do Your Pitting, Holling and Seed- rz 

ing with the Crown Fitter 
It’s the easy, practical way. 4 
Pits cherries quickly, leav-_ 
ing fruit whole 
and firm. 


CROWN 
Makes ideal 
lobster and 
shell fish 

fork. 





Hulls 
berries rap- 
my. getting 


POE PITTER 


Has. no equal for 
seeding grape fruit, 
oranges, watermelon, etc., and re- 
moving eyes from pineapples. 
Sold by reliable dealers. If yours is out, 
sent prevaid on receipt of price. Dealers 
and agents want 
CROWN PITTER COMPANY 
522 Leader-News Bidg., Cleveland, U.S. A. 





Tired, tender, catoucbechienaailaman made nor- 
mal and sound by wearing WELLFOOT Cushion 
Insoles. Guaranteed torelieve all foot troubles, ae 
ing broken dws arches and callouses, Makesta: 

: ) alld = pleasure; walking any distance a 











“Don't-Snore’ 


Stops Snoring and Mouth Breathing. 
Money Refunded ifit Don’t. Keepsthe 
nostrils open for correct breathing, closes 
A the mouth and enables you to sleep noise- 
\lessiy, comfortably, healthfully. Made 
of Rolled Gold. Wearer unconscious of 
its presence. Ask for booklet. 


A T.B. Morton Co. Inc. 470 4th St., Louisville, Ky. 


Architectural Drawing 
and Draughtsmen 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. 


A book not only for architects, but for all lovers of art. 
He traces the development of architectural drawing and re- 
calls the achievements of masters of the art from medieval 
times down to our own generation. The volume isa mine of 
wealth to the student of architecture. It is illustrated with 
almost one hundred full page half-tones, selected from the 
choicest examples of the work of the great master-draughts, 
men of the past. Boundin fine gray silk, art cloth, with gold 
stamping. Largé Quarto, $3.50 net; by mail $3.80. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354 - 360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE WEST 


June 9.—The Allies capture Neuville-St. 
Vaast, near Arras, taking, by report, a 
quantity of arms, ammunition, and 
other supplies. 


June 12.—The French report the capture 
of an important ridge near Souchez, 
north of Arras, with a railway station. 


June 13.—Belgian troops cross to the 
east bank of the Yser and fortify their 
position. The Germans recover the 
town of Souchez.- 


June 15.—French aireraft bombard Karls- 
ruhe, killing and wounding over 200 
persons. 


June 16.—In retaliation for the French raid 
on Karlsruhe, Zeppelins raid the British 
coast, killing 16 and injuring 40. It 
is learned that 25 lives were lost in the 
raid of June 6. 

Serious fighting reeommences in Belgium 
and the north of France, in which the 
British gain a mile of German trenches, 
but are forced back by savage counter- 
attacks. 


IN THE SOUTH 


June 9.—The Italians take Monfaleone, 
within sight of Trieste. 


June 11.—The Italians consolidate their 
position at Gradisca. 


June 12.—On the Trentino front the 
{talian forces reach Rovereto and Mori. 
Austrian reenforcements arrive along 
the whole southern front. 

Italian aviators, according toreports from 
Rome, totally destroy an arsenal at 
Pola, the Austrian naval base. 


June 13.—The Italians bombard the many 
defenses of St. Goritz, and cut the rail- 
way communications north and south 
of the city. 7 

June 14.—Moderate Italian advances cover 
the thorough consolidation of all gains 
in the Trentino and to the east. 

It is announced that the Italian fleet 
has the Austrian naval forces securely 
bottled in separate ports in the Adriatic. 


IN THE EAST 


June 9.—The German invaders of Poland 
from northernmost East Prussia are 
forced back along the Baltic from their 
advanced position above Libau. In 
Galicia the Russians advance to the 


protection of Lemberg. 


June 10.—The Germans in Galicia are 
driven back across the Dniester River 


in their attempt to reach Lemberg. 


The Allies capture two more Turkish 
positions on the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
both heights of land of considerable 
advantage. Petrograd reports that the 
Russians now occupy the whole region 
of the Caucasus between Lake Van and 
Ourza, following the annihilation of a 


Turkish corps in the sanjak of Moush. 


A Turkish offensive in the province of 


Azerbaijan ends disastrously. 
June 12.—Petrograd announces that 15, 


prisoners are taken in three oo 
of fighting on the Dniester River, in 


Galicia. 


June 13.—The Austro-German forces at- 
tacking Lemberg capture Mosciska, in 


Calicia. 


June 14.—News is first received of the 
sinking of the British predreadnought 
Agamemnon in the Dardanelles during 
the last few days of May, probably 
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B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. [411] 







































































































PALMOLIVE SOAP 


Appeals to Dainty Women 









Dainty women revel in the fra- ee the 
skin smoot u ementin 

grant, creamy, abundant PALM- the natural Pv ties little on 

OLIVE lather and its wonderful fore applying powder. 

cleansing qualities. Made from palm PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO is lig- 

and olive oils, PALMOLIVE SOAP is uid PALMOLIVE. Makes the 

delightfully mild. Sold everywhere. proper cleansing of the hair easy. 


Threefold Sample Offer—Liberal cake of Palmolive, 
bottle of Shampoo and tube of Cream, packed in sam- 
ple package, all mailed on receipt of 5 two-cent stamps. 





your ro i they may bring you wealth. —. = 


a eeded 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.¢ | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


patent. Protect 


WANTED AN IDEA! 222: cv:|QBY gue Avremsare sex 


the Masculine Intellect in Woman 
By Hon. Charles Godfrey Leland, F. R.S.L. 12mo. cloth, $1,00 


NEW YORK 


Inventions” and “How to Get Y 











‘THE AMERICAN NAUHEI! 





The American ‘‘Cure’’ giving the Nauheim Baths 
with a natural, iodo-ferruginous Radio-active Brine. 


Lt 








A Mineral Springs Health Renoxy and | 
| Ghe GL NGS + Hotel. Open All The Year. Five 
Fi Minutes’ Walk From Watkins Glen. 
_ Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate through 


© the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and sporty Golf Course, 
‘Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 


are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic, Mechan- 
ical and Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, 


gout, diabetes, obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurastenia, dis- 


eases of the nervous system, liver and kidnéys, we offer advantages unsurpassed i in this country or Europe. 
L ver descr iptive boabiats addre ess: WM.E. LEPFINGWELL., Presiderit, W atkins, N. Y.,on Seneca Lake | 
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in the same attack in which the Triumph 
England denies 


and Majestic were lost. 
the loss. 


June 16.—Vienna claims that in the first 
fifteen days of June, while the Austro- 
German forces were advancing on 

122,408 Russian prisoners 

were taken, with 53 cannon and nearly 

The three armies 

under Generals Mackensen, Linsinger, 

and Pfianzer, widely separated at first, 
are said to be in conjunction at present. 

The Russians are hampered by lack of 


Lemberg, 
200 machine guns. 


ammunition. 
GENERAL 


June 10.—London publishes fi 


ing a large shipping loss suffered by the 
Scandinavian countries as a result of 
Norway’s loss is 15 torpe- 
doed and 12 sunk by mines; 


the war. 


. 


mines; while 


Macedonia, 
return of Premier 


June 15.—The final 
in Holland on all 


a day. A credit 
asked for. 
eS SuOW- 


killed, wounded, 


Sweden 





May 31. 
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has lost 6 vessels by torpedo and 18 by | 
Denmark 
torpedoed and 10 struck by mines. 
June 14.—Throughout all Greece, save in 
elections result 


strengthening the war party. 


Germany or Austria to this country. 
Prime Minister Asquith announces to 

the House of Commons that England’s 

expenses in the war are now $15,000,000 


London reports that 13,547 officers and 
men of the British Navy have been 


from the beginning 
The total killed is 8,245. 


suffered 4 


in the 
in the 


Venizelos to power, troops 


blockade is imposed 
goods shipped from 


lishing 
of $1,250,000,000 is 


or reported missing, 
of the war to 





e a 


MEXICO 


June 10.—Six hundred Yaqui Indians sur. 
round German and American colonists 


Yaqui Valley. The whites are 


well armed and are supported by 150 


sent to their aidgby Governor 


Maytoreno. 


June 12.—By way of answer to President 
Wilson’s 
Carranza sends an open announcement 
to Washington that he intends estab. 


note of June 2, General 


a new government in Mexieo 


City, and that he is calling upon all fac- 
tions to unite with him. 
that General Villa again proposes to unite 
with the Carranza faction and establish 
a permanent government. 
personal envoy to President Wilson. 


It is reported 


He sends a 


June 16.—Marines and bluejackets to the 











Travel and Resort 





Travel and Resort Directory 








at ae 


No matter whether you prefer 
climate with golf and tennis. 
asat 


Tuna Fishing ;: Tuna isa 


gamier fish than the Pacific Tuna. Here 
you cap catch him with hook and line. 


Nova Scotia 


BRING YOUR FAMILY— Leave 
Boston any evening except Saturday. 
One night voyage to Yarmouth, N.S. 
and parlorand dining car service via 
Ocean Shore Route to famous Coast 
rts, Chester, ‘’aX,etc. 


Halifax & South Western Ry. 





owhere can your every wish be so completely fulfilled 
Summer Resorts along the Road by the Sea in good old Nova Scotia. 







Directory 


htful 






4 ° Those who 

Lake Fishing 7°% 732 
lake fishing will find just what they want 
through his entire b iful territory. 


1 Night from Boston 


by luxurious Boston- Yarmouth S. S. Line. 
WRITE TODAY for this FREE BOOK- 
LET fully describing by word and pic- 
ture the interesting points of ‘Summer 
Resorts along the Road by the Sea.’’ in 
Nova Scotia (the playground of history). 


P. H. Mooney, G. P. A. Halifax,N.S. 














GO AT MY EXPENSE 
to California or elsewhere by organ- 
izing small party. Write for particulars. 


Established 1900. 


Babcock’s Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TRAVEL BY BOAT TO THE | 
CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS | 


Go the most delightful way to the Panama- 


Pacific and San Diego Expositions, Enjoy an 
all-sea voyage in a luxurious steamship which takes 
you down along the Gulf Stream and then through 









by rail. 


the famous Panama Canal. One way 
Select parties of a limited 
m™ number are now being booked for this 
trip. Also tours to South America, 
Spain, the Riviera, Japan, Hawaiiand 
the Philippines. Write for Booklet O. 


=3 OPHAM TOURS 3055,Rebeoeast. 





HE de luxe Holel of the 
Dominion. Situated in 
the heart.of the Capital of 
Canada, is one of the tinest 

hotels on the Continent. 

Accommodation three 
hundred and fifty rooms. 

Rates $2.00 and upwards, 

European plan. 

Ottawa in summer is a 
delightful place to sojourn. 
Full of rest for the 
tourist und sightseer. 

Handsomely illustrated 
booklet of Ottawa and the 

hateau Laurier sent free 
on upplication to Desk F. 
Chatesu Laurier, Ottawa, Canada 

Angus Goruon, Manager 























JOURNEYING 


From California 
Through The 


PANAMA CANAL 


Large American 
Trans-Atilantic Liners 
“FINLAND” “KROONLAND” 


Cuisine and Service 
Trans-Atlantic Standard 


From San Francisco 
July 10, July 30, Aug. 24, Sept. 14 
From NEW YORK 
July 7, July 31, Aug. 21, Sept. 15 
And Every Third Week Thereafter 


First Cabin - - $125 up 
Intermediate - - $60 up 


ALSO CIRCULAR TICKETS 
ONE WAY WATER 
OTHER WAY RAIL 

PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
9 Broadway, N. Y. 
319 Geary Street, San Francisco 
E 











118 Tours 
Panama 15 Tours 
Alaska 15 Tours 
Japan 6 Tours 
Round the World 2 Tours 


Send for Booklet Desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
17 Temple Place, Boston 
New York Phila. Chicago Francisco 


Attractive Trips at Popular Prices, in- 
cluding two Expositions, Canadian Rock- 
ies, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon and 
Colorado. Four to Six Weeks. First Class 
Throughout. 
$240 and up (from Chicago) 
Send for Booklet—17 Temple Place, Boston 


THE PILGRIM TOURS 
Raymond & Whiteomb Co., Agents 

















Boston New York Phila. Chieago San Fran. 








USE 





TRAVELERS’ CHECKS, Wherever you 


go you can cash them. 


your bank. 
& of our correspondents in California, if 
going to the fairs. 


KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, NEW YORK 


Get them from 
Have your mail sent in care 








IMPORTANT TO PARENTS 
A Healthy and Educational Holiday for Boys 
Responsible gentleman accompanying party of 
youths, 14 to 18 years of age, to Yellowstone Park, 
San Francisco, Panama, etc., during holidays, wants 
few additional boys to complete party of ten. 
Particulars. Lock Box No.1, East Orange, N. J. 





BUREAU OF 


Saat re University Travel 


Tours tothe Expositions and the Ori- 
ent inthe Spring, Summer, Autumn, 


19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass, 





NUTSHELL BOSTON GUIDE 
Illustrated, with trolley directions and a map. 
Complete, clear, concise, and convenient to carry. 
Literary, artistic, musical, historic, civic and phil- 
anthropic Boston in the smallest space. Ask at news 
stands or send 30 cents to NUTSHELL SEEING 





BOSTON CO., Box 53, Back Bay P.0O., Boston, Mass. 





Your Summer Holiday 


Maritime Provinces 


CANADA 


LA BAIE DE CHALEUR. An arm of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, one of the most fascinating 
panoramic views in America. Smooth sand 
beaches for the bather. Coves and harbors 
where boating is absolutely safe. 
ABEGWEIT (Prince Edward Island). Fields 
abloom with an almost tropical vegetation. 
Health giving breezes from the surrounding 
sail-flecked sea. Sky as blue as sunny Italy. 
BRAS D'OR LAKES (Cape Breton). Nature 
has made it an ideal place for a summer holiday. 

Write for free copies of illustrated folder 

and any further information to 
R. W. CHIPMAN 


Room 206, Old South Bldg., Boston 
Canadian Government Railways 














Classified 





Columns 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wantedsent free. 
Advice Free. I get patent ornofee. R. B. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENT SECURED OR FEE _ RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch or model for free 
search and report. Latest complete patent 
book free. GzorGE P. KimMEL, Patent Law- 
yer, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








DUPLICATING DEVICES 





OUR “MODERN” DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS FOR $2.40. No Glue or Gelatine. 
Always Ready. All Sizes. Free Trial. 
34,000 Users. Standard for 15 Years. Booklet 
Free. Sole Mfrs., J.G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 





EDUCATIONAL 





WRITE 100 WORDS a minute with Brief- 
hand, the modern substitute for stenography. 
Uses longhand letters, Home study. Quickly 
learned. Sample lesson free. Premier Brief- 
hand School, Dept. 7, Washington, D. C. 





Do you want Agents or Salesmen? 

Do you want To Sell Something? 
Then the Classified Columns of The Literary 
Digest offer you unlimited opportunities of 
doing business. Not only do you get in touch 
| with people of means, but people who buy 


as well. 
Rate $1.25 per line 3% cash discount 








inimum space, 5 lines 


CALIFORNIA 
ALMOND ORCHARD 
NOT A 
REAL ESTATE 
PROPOSITION 
BUT A 
PERSONAL OFFER 


of a traveling man who has more land 
than he can conveniently handle. I 
have 21 acres as follows: 18 almonds, 
2olives,1 homesite, and family orchard 
of oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, etc.; 
two-year trees; pay good at 5 years. 
90 miles N. E. from San Francisco, 
eastern slope of coast range in the 
famous 


Esparto Almond District 
$300 per acre, ™% cash, balance 5 
years, 7%. Will you write me? I 
will be pleased to answer your letter, 
and furnish you with best references 
as to myself and property. Will be 
home after July roth. 


H. B. CORNWELL 
207 Second St., San Franciscé 











- REAL ESTATE | 








ADIRONDACK 


Camps and Cottages for health or 
recreation. All improvements. 





-DURYEE & CO., 21 Main St., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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number of 600 are ordered to Mexico, 
to relieve the Americans in the Yaqui 
Valley, in case Governor Maytoreno 
does not act in time. 


DOMESTIC 


June 10.—We receive a communication 
from Germany in which it is asserted, 
anent the sinking of the William P. 
Frye, that the treaty of 1828 between 
Germany and this country gives Ger- 
many the right to sink neutral American 
vessels carrying contraband. 


June 11.—Twenty-one nations are notified 
that changes must be made in treaties 
existing between them and the United 
States to allow for the provisions of 
the Seamen’s Law. 


June 12.—Dr. Dernburg, supposedly un- 
official representative of the Kaiser, 
sails for Europe under special safe 
conducts. 


June 14.—A general street-car strike in 
Chicago ties up both surface and 
elevated lines and practically cripples 
business. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
us consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please .bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“H. K. E.,” Roselle, N. J.—‘‘ Which is correct— 
“The officers of the Association shall be the officers 
of the Executive Committee in their several 
capacity,’ or ‘capacities’? Of course, ‘their’ and 
‘capacities’ are plural and would naturally be used 
tog: ther, but would the singular be allowed on 
the round of the singular thought and the dis- 
tri tive force of the word ‘several’?’’ 

We know of no rule in grammar which we can 
Gu w defend the form “in their several capacity.” 
The w‘iole idea is plural in thought and should be 
expressed in plural form; the very word several 
emphasizes this. Say ‘The officers . . . in their 
several capacities.” 


“A. W. 8.,” Pfttsfield, Mass.—‘t Who was the 
‘usoue and what is the correct rendering of the 
followlag—A little nonsense now and then is 
cheri- hed by the wisest men’ ?’’ 

‘the words you mention are anonymous, and are 
recor. 1 by Hoyt's “Cyclopedia of Practical 
‘.iat-ons"’ as follows: 

“A little nonsense now and then 
1s relished by the wisest men.”’ 


Fk. A. G.,”” New York.—‘* The Dallas (Dalz) 

i mall town on the Columbia River about 
«ty miles above Portland, Ore. Can you tell 
in’ What the name means, if anything, or what it is 
derived from?"’ 
Dalles or The Dalles is undoubtedly from the 
Pre ich word dalles, applied, originally by French 
employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to 
‘apids where the rivers are compressed into nar- 
row trough-like channels. The town is situated 
near the rapids that obstruct the navigation of the 
Columbia River at this point. 

“G. B.,” Concordia, Kan.—“ Kindly give the 
correct’ pronunciation of Oklahoma.”’ 

Oklahoma is pronounced 3’kla-hd’ma—o as in 
g0; aasain final; d asin gd; andaasain final. 

“R. H. L.,” Boston, Mass.—‘‘ Why does ‘the 
mother’ differ from ‘that mother’ in’ regard to 
using s’ after ‘Smith’ in the following sentences? 
‘The mother of John Smith is a fine woman’; 
That mother of John Smith's is a fine woman.’”’ 

Dr. Fernald in his “Working Grammar of the 
English Language,” pages 42 and 43, says: “A 
double possessive—Sometimes the form in ’s is 
combined with the form of, making a double 
possessive. Thus we say ‘That check of Thomp- 
son's, where ‘That Thompson’s check’ would be 
awkward, and ‘That check of Thompson’ would 
seem rather flat. We prefer the possessive at the 
end of the phrase, even tho it combines two 
forms, and this mode of expression has become an 
accepted. English idiom.” 
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Feather-edge 
Makes Cutting of Tube 
Impossible 


Punctures and Small Blowouts 
Repaired Forever in 1/4 Minutes 
It’s all in the Feather-edge 


A Sampson Plug is made of two steel plates, 
joined by a brass screw and covered with pure, 








soft rubber. It is this pliant feather-edge which 
makes possible our Guarantee: 





No 
A Sampson Plug will never leak, or “a 
cut or injure the tube or shoe. Cleaning 











SAMPSON 
Feather-edge Innertube Plug 


Most supply dealers sell Sampson Plugs. If you prefer, 


we will ship direct, prepaying 
carriage chatges. : $2.50 
Outfit 


3 Outfits 
No.1 Forged Steel feet with 


6 plugs in a carton—$1.i 

No.2 Forged Steel ‘lool with 
12 plugs of assorted sizes in black 
enamel box—$2.50. 

No.8 Motorcycle Kit, Forged 
Steel Tool with 6 plugs in sub- 
stantial wallet—$1.50. 








Money back at any time if youwant it 
Stevens & Company 
Established 1899 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
to Wholesalers 


371 Broadway, New York City 
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Runs on Alcohol 


——e ee 
at cost of less than % cent an hour, 
anywhere, without electricity, springs 
or batteries. Superb construction. 12- 
inch blades. Adjustable ro!ler bearing. 
Reliable. A proved comfort. Prompt 


delivery. K 
eep Cool 
Write for price and free clreular 
Lake Breeze Motor, 111 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 
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European Cures in America 
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In the Heart of the Virginia Mountains 


Offering All the Facilities of the Famous European Spas 


The temperature during the heated months because of the altitude and 
surrounding mountains is lower than any other region in the East. 





White Sulphur Springs Hot Springs 
WEST VA. VIRGINIA: 


The Greenbrier | The Homestead 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR— European Plan OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


° 
The White The Bath Establishment has facil- 
Opens July Ist for the Summer—Amerieun Plan | ities for every form of treatment found 
The Bath House contains every known | at the famous Spas in Europe. 
appliance for successfully angeiyins Natural heated water, 104 degrees, 
——— ee ne spout baths for rheumatism and gout. 


Golf, Tennis Courts, Livery, etc. Golf, Tennis Courts, Livery, etc. 


Write to Hotel Management for Literature. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


THE RHINE, THE ALPS AND THE BATTLEFIELD LINE 


Direct Line to America’s Great Thermal Region 
THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
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IT HAS TWELVE CYLINDERS, each of 3-inch bore by 5-inch Ant’ 
stroke, arranged in twin sets of six, at an angle of 60 degrees. ws 
sons 
It yields the most even torque obtainable to which Packard owners have become ar"ge 
in a gasoline motor and thereby provides accustomed. abe 
oR ege ° ° ° r’gol 
the — flexibility of action possible in te annlad the naw Packeod seestes of every rat 
iepumncnninia situation, whether that situation |demands om 
It has the vibrationless balance of the “Six,” the softest, smoothest, quickest action in prox 
plus the’ greater activity that results from town car usage or the fastest getaway and arom 
reducing the weight of reciprocating parts greatest speed in all road driving. et 
one-half and doubling the number of im- It is shorter and more compact than a “Six” wae 
pulses per revolution. of equal power, yet it we 
It makes possible a shorter, lighter car, with increases activity, cuts down up-keep, my: 
shorter turning radius, without sacrificing reduces weight, _ Saves gasoline, on 
any of that roominess, comfort and luxuri- eliminates vibration, gives longer service, wat 
ousness, in both open and enclosed bodies, provides perfect accessibility of all parts. ar-til 
ord 
Ask any Packard dealer to let you drive the car yourself, The experience will revise your | Moe 
present ideas of motor car sufficiency. The printed matter which is now ready for distribution, agten 
upon request, details not only the many features of the “Twin-Six” motor, but also those in. ). 
numerable car improvements that you naturally would expect in a Packard of new design. — 
The 1-35— Wheelbase 135 inches. Thirteen The 1-25—Wheelbase 125 inches. Nine Avalo 
styles of open and enclosed bodies. Price, styles of open and enclosed bodies. Price, 
with any open body, f. 0. b. Detroit, $2,950 with any open body, f. 0. b. Detroit, $2,600 
bar’: 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN = 
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Readers of Tue Literary Digest will find this unique supplement invaluable in understanding and discussing many names 


and terms that have come into prominence during the European War, some of which are commonly mispronounced. 


It pronounces 


and locates the more important cities, rivers, and battle-fields, and will prove most handy for use in conjunction with the war-maps issued 


Also, it gives and pronounces the names of the prominent military and naval leaders, 
war-ships, etc., of the belligerents and includes definitions of a large number of terms of frequent occurrence in the daily press- 


with Tue Literary Dicest of January 9th. 


reports. 


as in artistic, 
as in art. 

as in fat. 

as in fare. 

as in get. 

as in prey. 
as in hit. 

as in police. 


as in obey. 


as in g 


= Oo MS Om 
aareeoooo 


as in aisle. 
as in sauerkraut. 
as in duration. 
,~ in feud. 

in oil. 


as in cae. 


EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS 


fh as in zhin. 


Fo in — cat, quit. 


Sh as in ship, ocean, 


function, machine. 


3 as in azure, leisure, 
th vision. 
8 as as in ask. 
Zz 4 F) 

ch 


(unstressed) as in sofa, 
over, 
tyrdom. 

(unstressed) as in habit, 
senate, 


The pronunciations given are indicated according to the system employed in Funk & Wagnalls New Stranparp Dictionary. 


cuit, min’ute, 
lege, valley, 
cities, renew. 
H as in loch (Scotch), 
mich (German). fh as 
in bon French). ii as 
in Libeck (German), 
Dumas (French). 


privi- 
Sunday, 


ach, 
guttural, mar- 


surfeit, bis- 





The single accent (’) indicates the primary or chief accent; the double accent (”) indicates the secondary accent 


Rus. = Russian; Serv.=Servian; U. S.= United States. 


The double dagger (t) indicates a variant form. The 
abbreviations used are as follows: Ar.= Arabic; Aero.= Aeronautics; Eng. = English; F.= French; G.= German; Gt. Brit.= Great Britain; 


; Mil. = Military; 





A 

Aa’chen, 1] G’Hen; 2 i’Hén, n. 1. A government in the Rhine 
province, Prussia. 2. Same : as AIX*LA*CHAPELLE. 

ee 1 & or-o-gram; 2 4”ér-o-Zrim, n. A wireless mes- 
sage. D,n. A ‘cannon specially constructed for 
use aan aero es and air-ships. an’ti-air”craft gunt. 
—a”er-o-nau’tics, n. The branch of physics which treats 
of floating in or navigating the air, as in an airship, or its 
practise.—a’er-o-plane, n. A flying-machine sustained in 
the air when moved terongh it, as by a motor-engine, with 
the planes at a slight angle. 

air’:base”, n. A place constituting a base of operations or 
point of departure for air-ships.—air’-man”, n. One who 
navigates the air, as in an aeroplane. 

——. b pad h. an, n. A river and department in N. central 

re Germans made a strong defense, Sept. 11, 1914. 

Atx"dacCha”pelle 1 &ks*-la-sha’pel’; 2 aks’slii-chi”pél’, n 
Acathedral city, capital of Rhenish Prussia; German air-base. 

Al’der-shot, 1 6l’dar-shet; 2 al’dér-shét, n. A town and na- 
tional military camp in Surrey, England. 

Al’len-stein, 1 d’len-shtain; 2 &’lén-shtin, n. A town in East 
Prussia province, Prussia, south of Kénigsberg. 

al-ly’, 1 a-lai’; 2 4-19’, n. "A state or sovereign leagued with 
another, as by { treaty or common action.—al-li’anee, n. A 
connection formed by treaty between sovereign states, as for 
mutual aid in war, as the triple alliance between Germany, 
Austria, and Italy formed in 188. 

Al-sace’, 1 al-sés’ or al’sis’ 
department in N. E. France; now part of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Alt’kirch, | Glt’kirn; 2 alt’kirH, n. A town in 8. Alsace, Ger- 

many; entered by French, 4. 

Am/‘l-ens, 1 am’1-enz or (F.) a”mi’ah’; 2 4m’i-éns or (F.) i’- 
mi’in’, m. A cathedral city in N. central France; entered by 
German troops, Aug. 31, and evacuated September 11, 1£14. 

Ant’werp, 1 ant’warp;.2 ant’wérp [F. pits 4 an’var’; 2 
an’vér’], n. A city in N. Belgium; occupied by Germans 
after bombardment, Oct. 9, 1914 

ar”bi-tra’tion, 1 apaevhee: 2 ar’bi-tra’shon, n. The 
hearing and determining of a controversy by a person er per- 
sons mutually agreed upon by the parties to the dispute. 
Compare HAGUE TRIBUNAL, under HAGUE. 

Ar”’gen”teau’, 1 ar’zan’t0’; 2 ir’zhin’td’, n. A village in N. 
Liége province, W. Belgium; occupied and partly destroyed 


by Germans, 1914. 

Ar’gonne’, 1 ar’gen’; 2 ir’Z6n’, n. A wooded plateau in E. 
France, between Toul and Méziéres; scene of severe fighting 
between Germans and French, 1914-1915. Forest of Ar- 


gonnet. 
Ar”lon’, 1 ar"lén’; 2 ar”16n’, n 
province, 8S. Belgium; entered and partly destroyed by Ger- 


mans, 1914. 

Ar”’men”tiéres’, 1 ar’man"tyar’; 2 ir’min’tyér’, nm. A manu- 
facturing town in Nord department, N. France; occupied by 
Germans in 1914. 

ar’mi-stice, 1 dr’mi-stis; 2 air’mi-stic, n 
tion of hostilities by mutual agreement. 

ar’my, 7. A large organized body of men armed for military 
service on land. Armies usually include the standing 


A temporary cessa- 


army, that kept under arms in times of peace, and the re= | 


serve, that liable to be called upon for service in war.—ar’= 
my -corps”, n. 


men.—army service corps, that department of an army 
which has charge of the commissariat, the ordnance stores, 
and the transportation of troops. 

ar-til’ler-y, 1 ar-til’ara; 2 fr-til’ér-y, n. 1. Cannon of any 
sort. 


vice.—field-a., foot-a., horse-a., mountain a., seacoast 
a., slege-a., artillery named from the manner or place of 


use. 
As’quith, 1 as’kwith; 2 4s’kwith, Herbert Henry (°/12: 1852- 
). A British statesman; premier since 1908. 

Au”gus-to’vo, 1 au’giis-t6’vo; 2 ou”Zys-t6’vo, n. A town in 
Suwalke province, Russian Poland; Russians defeated Ger- 
mans, Oct. 2, 1914. 

Av-lo’na, 1 av-l0’na; 2 fiv-l0’nai, m. An Albanian seaport on 
the Adriatic sea: occupied by Italy, Dec. 25, 1914. 


bal’ance of pow’er. A state of affairs among a community 
of nations such aed no single nation or combination of na- 
tions may acquire or possess a degree of power that endan- 
gers thé (Btn Srl of any other. 

bat-tal‘ion, 1 ba-tal’yan; 2 ba-tal’yon, n. A body of infantry 
composed of two or more companies, forming a part of a 


regiment. 
bat’ter-y,n. Mil. 1. An earthwork enclosing cannon. 2. A 
company of artillerymen, or their guns and other equipment. 
3. @ armament of a vessel of war, or a special part of it.— 
mountain battery, a battery of light guns that may be 
transported, as on the backs of horses, in marshy, rough, or 
mountainous regions. 
oe are, = A battleship of high speed.—bat’- 
tle:ship”,n. A beavaty armored ship designed to fight in 
line of battle and usually carrying from four to ten guns of 
pti fe. — with a proportionate number of lighter rapid- 


Beatty. 1 Ib bit’l; 2 bét’y, Sir David (1871- ). 





| bi’plane, T bat’plén; 2 br’plan, n. 


3. | 
; 2 Al-siic’ or dl’sic’, n. A former 


A city, capital of Luxembourg 


The largest division of an army including | 
ar branches of the service, usually containing about 33,000 ° 


2. That branch of military service which operates | 
ordnance. 3%. Troops belonging to such branch of the ser- | 





A British | 


vice-admiral; ser German cruiser squadron ‘n North 
Sea, Jan. 24, 1915. 

ay 1 *borve: 2 bd’va’, m. A cathedral city, capital of 

ise department, N. France. 

Bel’gi-umm, 1 bel’ji-um; 2 bél’gi-im, n. A kingdom of N. W. 
Europe, whose neutrality was violated by German troops, 
Aug. - <i 

1 bel-gréd’; 2 bél-Zrid’, n. An ancient fortified 
city, ed O of Servia; taken by Austrians, Dec. 2, and re- 
taken by Servians, Dec. 15, P914. 

bel-lig’er-ent, 1 be-lij’ar-ent: 2 bé-lig’ér-ént, n. A power or 

person engaged in legitimate warfare. 

Berch told. 1 bern’tdlt; 2 bérn’tdit, Leopold von pee . 
An Austrian statesman; minister for foreign affairs. 

Bern-har’di, 1 bérn-hdr’di; 2 bern-hiir’di, Friedrich A. J. 
von (1849- ). A German general; author; Germany and 
the Next War. 

Be-san”con’, 1 ba-zan’sénh’; 2 be-sin’cdn’, n. 
city, capital of Doubs department, E. France. 
Beth”mann-Holl’weg, 1 bét”’man-hdl’vén; 2 bet”miin-hdl’- 
veH, Theobald von (1856-— ). Chancellor of the Ger- 

man Empire (1909- 


A fortified 


A form of aeroplane con- 
sisting of two planes arranged one above the other. 

blue’jack”et, n. A sailor in the navy. 

bomb, n. A hollow projectile of iron, generally spherical, con- 
taining an explosive material which is fired by concussion or 
by a time-fuse. 


| bom-bard’, ’. To throw bombs into; attack, as a town, with 


bombs and projectiles.—bom-bard’ment, 7. A prolonged 
attack, as on a city, with heavy guns; also, an aerial attack 
with bombs, as by aeroplanes or dirigible balloons. 

boom, n. Maritime. A chain of logs or the like to intercept the 
advance of a vessel, as into a harbor. 


| Bor”deaux’, 1 bér’dd’; 2 bér’dd’, nm. A seaport city of S. W. 


France; temporary French capital during German invasion, 
1914. 

Bos’ni-a and Her”ze-go-vi’na, 1 bez’ni-a, her’tse-go-vi’na; 
2 bés’ni-a, hér’tse-Zo-vi’ni. A province in S. Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

Bos’po-rus, 1 bes’po-rus; 2 bés’po-ris, n. A strait between 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora, separating European 
from Asiatic Turkey. 

boy scout. A member of a world-wide organization for train- 
ing boys by recreational but non-military methods, initi- 
ated in England in 1908 by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden- 


Powell. 

Bra’bant, 1 bra’bent or (F.) bra”’ban’; 2 bri’bant or (F.) briai’- 
bin’, n. A province in central Belgium; capital, Brussels; 
occupied by German troops, Aug. 20, 1914. 

.» n. The part of a gun or cannon behind the closed end 
of the bore.—breech’-block”, n. The movable piece which 
closes the breech of a breech-loading firearm, but is with- 
drawn to insert the cartridge and replaced before firing. 


| bri-gade’, n. Mil. A body of troops of any arm consisting of 


two or more regiments. 

Bru’ges, 1 brii’jiz or (F.) briiz; 2 bru’ges or (F.) briizh, n. A 
city, capital of West Flanders province, Belgium 

Brus’seis, 1 brus’elz; 2 bras’éls [F. Bra’xelles’, 1 brii’sel’; 
2 Laigg f % > A city, capital of Belgium; taken by Germans, 
Aug. 2 

Bu" ko-wi'na, bi’ko-vi’na; 2 by”ko-vi’na, n. A province of 

E, Austria; capital, Czernowitz. 

Bii‘low, 1 biilo; 2 bii’lo, Bernhard, Prince von (1849-_—+»). 

A German diplomat. 








Bun/‘des-rath, 1 bun’dez-rait; 2 bun’des-riit, mn. The federal | 


council of Germany or Switzerland. [G.} 

Bzu’ra, 1 psu’ra; 2 psy’ri, m. A river in Russian Poland, 
tributary of the Vistula; scene of German advance against 
Russia, Dec. 20-26, 1914, and Feb. 1, 1915, and repulse by 
Russia, Feb. 2-4, 1915. 


Cc 


cais’son, ] ké’sen; 2 ef’son, n. A four-wheeled ammunition 
wagon. nce. 

Calais, 1 ka’lé’; 2 eii"la’, n. A fortified seaport town in N. 

Cam”bral’, 1 kan’bra’; 2 cin’bra’, n. A city in Nord depart- 
ment, N. France. 

camp, %. 1. A group of tents or other shelters for the use of 
soldiers. 2. The place where such quarters are established. 
3. The occupants of such quarters. 4. The army; military 
life.—concentration camp, a camp for the segregation of 
non-combatant aliens so as to prevent them from aiding the 
enemy, as in raids.—intrenched c., a system of fortifica- 
tions for the defense of cities, etc., consisting of an outer line 
of forts near enough together to be of mutual support, and of 
intervening batteries with the area enclosed by them 


| concert of Europe. 


ca-pit’u-late, 1 re 2 ea-pit’yu-lat, ». To surrender 
on stipulated terms.—ea-p ic*a-ia‘tion, n. 1. A conditional | 


surrender. 2. A charter or trea 
captive balloon. A balloon —— to the earth and used | 
by the military for observation purposes. 
car, n. An —— or railroad-car.—armored car, an 
for use in war, protected by steel 
armor and many armed with a quickefiring gun. 
ear’riage, n. That which supports or carries something; as, a 
gunecarriage.—disappearing lage, a movable mechan- 
ical appliance on which a coast-gun is mounted and by means 





of which it is raised for firing and lowered for protection and | 


| 


loading.—hydraulic-recoll c., a gun-carriage fitted with a 
hydraulic appliance which checks the recoil. 
car +n. A charge for a firearm, or for blasting, in a case 
or shell of metal, paper, etc.—ear 'tridge-clip”, n. AN@ 
pliance made of sheet metal which holds together a number 
of cartridges at their bases, and facilitates the rapid loading 
of a magazine rifle. [back. 
cav’al-ry, n. Troops trained to maneuver and fight on horse- 
cen’sor, ] sen’sar or -ser; 2 cén’sor, n. An official who exam 
ines, and sanctions or suppresses the forwarding of (corre- 
spondence, news, etc.), as from the front during war. 
Cha”lons’, 1 sha’lén’; 2 chi’lén’, n. A city, capital of 
porwr ——- N. France; site of French national mili- 


chan’cel-ler-y, 1 paging ay ; 2 chan’ cél-ér-y, nm. The dig- 
— of a the buildi in which his office is 
located; by extension, the foreign office of a European power. 
chan"tihiy’ ol pe yt ly 2 chan’ti’yl’, mn. A town in N. 


m. N. 0 

charge” d’at"faires’ 1 dhar’sy” da’ far’; 2 chir’zhe’ dia’far’. 
[CHAR’GESs D’ AF’ FAIRES’, pl.] UF. ] 1. The officer in charge of 
dipl ic busi n the fa i or ambas- 
sador. 2. A subordinate diplomatic agent. 

page nl 1 shar’la-rwa’ ; 2 — n. A mining and 

facturing town in S. W. 
Charleville’, 1 shar’le-vil’; 2 har"ie-viY, n. A town in W. 








of Sedan. 
charteaa’ Nea"lins’, 1 sha’td’-sa”lan’; 2 chi’ t0’-si"lAnh’, n. A 
town in Lorraine, Germany, N. E. of Nancy, France. 
Cha”teau’:Thier”ry’, 1 sha’to’etya’rl’; 2 shii’td’etyé’ry’, n 
A town in Aisne department, N. France. 
Chau”mont’, 1 sho’mén’; 2 cho"mon’, n. A town on the 
Marne river, in Haute-Marne department, N. E. France. 
chief of s The senior staff-officer of the general under 
whom he is serving.—chief of general staff, the officer re- 
sponsible for drawing up plans of attack and defense, for 
military training, bn intelligence work, and for the higher 


education of office 

Church ‘tll, 4 nenoreni 2 chirch’il, Winston Leonard 
Spencer (18 ). A British statesman; First Lord of 
the Admiralty —_ 1911. 

co-ag’u-len, | ko-ag’yu-len; 2 co-Az’yy-lén, n. A preparation 
(discovered by Prof. Theodor Kocher of Berne) which will 
instantly stop the flow of blood. It is in the form of a pow- 
der, and must be dissolved in water before being applied. 

coast’:guard”, n. 1. (Gt. Brit.] Coast-police who guard 
against smuggling. 2. [U. 8.] The men who man the life 
saving stations. 

com”man-deer’, 1 kem’an-dir’; 2 eém’an-dér’, rt. 1. To 
force into military service. 2. To take possession of (prop- 
erty) for public or military use, under pretext of military 

ity. 

com/’/merce-de-stroy”er, n. A fast cruiser or other armed 
vessel, as a converted merchantman, intended to prey on, 
capture, and destroy the merchant shipping of an enemy. 

Com”mer”cy’, 1 ko’mir’s!’; 2 co’mér’cy’, n. A town in 
Meuse department, N. E. France. 

com’ mis-sa’ri-at, 1 kom"1-sé’ri-at; 2 edm’i-si’ri-at, n. 1. 
The department of an army charged with the provision of 
its food and daily necessities. 2. The officers and employees 
of this department. 3. The supplies furnished; focd-supply. 

com-mis’sion, n. A document issued by a government, con- 
ferring designated rank, power, or authority on a person 
named therein; also, the rank or authority so held.—eom- 
missioned officer, an officer, of rank from second lieutenant 
upward, who holds his commission in the army from the gov- 
ernment.—non-commissioned officer, an officer, of rank 
below second lieutenant, appointed by regimental com- 
manders. fofficial announcement. [F.] 

com’ miu’ ni’qué’, 1 ke’ mii’ni’ké’; 2 ¢d’mii’ni’ke’, n. An 

eom’pa-ny, n. A subdivision of a regiment, under the com- 
mand of a captain. 

Com”pi”égne’, 1 kén’pi’a’nya; 2 eén’pi’énye, n. 
cient city in Oise department, N. 
tured there, 1340. 


An an- 
France; Joan of Arc cap- 


An agreement between the principal 

European powers to take only combined action on the 
Eastern question.—e. of the powers, an understanding 
reached in 1900 between the leading European nations, the 
United States, and Japan, by which their attitude toward 
China was determined. 

con-cor’dat, 1 ken-kér’dat; 2 edn-cér’dit, n. Originally, an 
agreement between the papal see and a secular power; hence, 
any public act of agreement, as a treaty. 

con’ning-tow”er, n. The low, shot-procf pilot-house of a 
war-vessel, especially of an ironclad or submarine. 

con-scrip’tion, 1 ken-skrip’shen; 2 edn-secrip’shon, nm. A 
compulsory enrolment of men for military service; a draft. 

contraband of war. Anything that a neutral is prohibited by 
the laws of war from furnishing to either belligerent. Arms, 
ammunition, and military supplies are classed as absolute 
contraband; grain, horses, etc., as occasional contra- 
band; and goods consigned to a neutral country which may 
be transferred to a belligerent, or goods consigned to a bel- 
ligerent country which may be used by the army or navy 
are considered as I contrab 

con” ver-sa’tions, ] ken’ var-s*’shenz; 2 cén’vér-si’shons, n. 
pl. The interchange of views between the governments of 
European countries. 

cen’voy, n. 1. A pr 





force 





ying property in - 
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course of transportation, as a ship at sea. 2. The property 


80 5 
cord ‘ite, | kérd’ait; 2 eérd’It, nm. An explosive compound con- 
sisting of cellulose nitrate and a , Such as vaseline. 
Co”ro-nel’, 1 k6’ro-nel’; 2 ¢d’ro-nél’, n. A seaport in Con- 
cepcion province, Chile, off which the German Admiral Von 
Spee eee the British under Sir Christopher Cradock, 
Nov. 1, 
cos’sack, i ae 2 eds’Aik, nm. One of a race inhabiting S. E. 
Russia supplying irregular cavalrymen to the Russian army. 
Cou”lom’miers’, 1 ki”16’mya’; 2 ey"l0"myé’, n. A town in 
Seine-et-Marne department, N. France 
court . A court of military or naval officers convened 
« to try offenses against military or naval law.—drumhead 
court martial, a court martial called for summary trial of 
a military offense committed on the line of march. 
k, 1 krad’ek; 2 crad’dk, Sir Christopher (1862- 
1914). A British rear-admiral; went down with his flag- 
ship, the “Good Hope,” in baad battle off Coronel. 
Cra”onne’, | kra’6n’; 2 erii”6n’, n. A small town in Aisne 
department, N. France. 
eruis’er, | kriz’ar; 2 erys’ér, n. A war-vessel that cruises in 
search of an enemy's ships or to protect the commerce of its 
own country. Cruisers are classed, according to their uses, 
as auxiliary cruiser, battle c., scout ¢.; or their protection 
or armament, as armored cruiser, light ¢c., protected ¢. 
cul”ras-sier’, 1 kwi’ra-sir’; 2 ewi’ra-sér’, n. A mounted 
soldier wearing a cuirass; by extension, any soldier of the 
heavy cavalry. 





Cuitrassiers. 
1. French. 2. German. 


Cux’ha”ven, 1 kiks’ha’fen; 2 eyks’hii’fén, n. A fortified sea- 
port in N. Germany, at the mouth of the Elbe; German 
naval base; bombarded by British seaplanes, 1914. 

Cy’prus, 1 sai’prus; 2 ¢f’pris, m. A British island in the 
Mediterranean sea, S. of Asia Minor; annexed, Nov. 5, 1914, 

Czer’no-witz, 1 cher’no-vits; 2 chér’no-vits, z. A town, capl- 
tal of Bukowina province, E. Austria, 


D 
Dal-ma’ti-a, 1 dal-mé’shi-a; 2 dil-mi’shi-a, n. 
province on the E. shore of the Adriatic sea. 
Danzig, 1 dan’tsin; 2 diin’tsin, nm. A government and sea- 
port city in West Prussia province, Prussia. 

‘da-nelles’, 1 dar’da-nelz’; 2 diir’da-néls’, n. A fortified 
strait connecting the Sea of Marmora with the Acgean sea; 
shelled by British and French warships, 1914-1915. 

n. [Recent.] A missile designed to be dropped from aero- 
planes or other aircraft and consisting of a grooved steel 
shaft about 6 inches long pointed at the heavierend. air- 

craft arrowt; fléche{ [F.). 

declaration of London. An international agreement of 71 
articles between the great powers regulating blockades, con- 
traband, neutrals, resistance to search, and compensation, 
signed at London, Feb. 26, 1909, but rejected by the House 
of Lords, Dec., 1911; not ratified by Germany or the United 


States. 
Del’”cas”se’, 1 del”ka’sé’; 2 dél’ ei’se’, Théophile (1852- ). 
A French statesman; minister for foreign affairs. 
dé”’marche’, 1 dé’mdrsh’; 2 de’miirch’, n. 1. Change in 
method of action. 2. Manner of procedure; step; walk. [F.] 
Dern’burg, 1 dern’burg; 2 dérn’burg, Bernhard W. 
(1864-— ). A German statesman; publicist. [service. 
de-sert’er, nm. A soldier or sailor who absconds from the 


An Austrian 


de-stroy’er, n. A war-vessel of the torpedo-boat class, 300 to 
1,800 tons, and speed of 25 to 36 knots. 





U. S. Torpedo-boat Destroyer “Preston. r 
Di”jon’, 1 di"z6n’; 2 di’zhon’, n. A town in E. France. 
Dynant’, LA di’nan’; 2 di’niih’, x. A town in Namur province, 


diri-gible, “1 dir'-ji-bl; 2 dir’i-gi-bl, n. A balloon, fitted 
with a motor-apparatus and usually cigar-shaped, the course 
and speed of which may be controlled by the aeronaut. 
Compare ZEPPELIN. 

di-vi’sion, n. A part of an army cmaes of two or more 

brigades commanded by a general office! 
Dix”mude’, | dis’[or d!”)}miid’; 2 dis’[or di”}miia’, n. «A town 
Flanders 


Nov. 11, 1914. 
dra-goon’, 1 dra-giin’; 
2 dra-Z00n’, n, In the 
British army, a cav- 
man: originally, 
a soldier furnished 
with a carbine, who 
served on horseback 
or on foot as occasion 
required, 
dread’nought”, 1 
dred’nét"; 2 dréd’- 
not’, nm. One of a 
type of modern bat- 
tleship of high speed, 
large tonnage, and 
heavy armament. — 
su’per-:dread”- 
nought, n. One ofa 
type of modern bat- 
tle-ship exceeding the 
dreadnoughts in size, 


Bosnia; flows into the Trooper of 2d Dragoons (Royal 
Save. Scots Greys). 








en-list’. 


| en/’sign, 1 en’sain; 2 én’sin, n. 


‘a 








Du’ma, 1 di’ma; 8 dy’mi, n. The elective state council of 


dum’dum bullet, 1 dum’dum; 2 dim’dim. A partially 
steel-cased bullet, the soft core of which expands, aggravat- 
ing the Ser of a wound. 

pay ond we hotel ay ot 2 dy-nii’yét, n. A river in Galicia, 

ustria-Hungary ibutary of the Vistula. 

Dun’uirk, 1 don kork: "3 din’kirk, n. A fortified seacoast 
town in N. France; bombarded by German aeroplanes, 
Dec. 30, 1914, Jan, 10, 1915 

Du-raz’zo, 1 da-rad’ 20; 2 dy-riid’ zo,n. A seaport city, capi- 
tal of Albania; bombarded by allied British and French 
fleets, 1914. 

dy’na-mite, n. An explosive composed of nitroglycerin held 
in an absorbent (usually a = mixture) called a —_ 
invented in 1866 by Alfred Nobe {H 

Dy’now, 1 di‘nev; 2 dy’nov, n. A ai in N. Galicia, ‘Auettio 


E 


Sater att gle 2 é-eld’, nm. A town in East Flanders prov- 
Egypt, 1 1 — 2 Wzypt, n. A omar. = N. E. Africa; de- 
clared British protectorate, Dec. 17, 19 
Hi’sass-Loth’ring-en, 1 wreepanrig-en: 3 él’siis-ldt’ring-én, 
[G.] Same as ALSACE-LORRAINE. 
Em’den, 1 em’den; 2 ém’dén, n. 1. A fortified seaport town 
in N. Hanover province, Prussia. 2. A German cruiser 


which, after having captured or sunk 2 war-ships and 20 | 


merchantmen (nearly all British) in the Indian Ocean, was 
driven ashore and burned on the Keeling Islands by the 
Australian cruiser “Sy ey ™ Nov. 10, 1914. 

en’ fi-lade’, 1 en’fi-léd’: 2 én’ fi-lid’, n. I. r. To rake length- 

with shot or missiles. II. mn. A fire that may rake 

lengthwise a line of troops or works. 

en”gi-neer’, n. A member of the division of an army which 

constructs forts and bridges, clears roads, etc. 

En ‘glish Chan/’nel. A strait between England and France, 
21 to 150 m. wide. 

I. vt. To engage and place upon the lists for service, 

as in the army or navy. If. vi. To enter voluntarily the 

military or naval service.—en-list’ment, n. (flag. 

A national standard or naval 

en”tente’, 1 an’tant’; 2 an’tint’, m. An understanding. [F.] 
—en”tente cor”di-ale’, cordial understanding; in politics, 
friendliness between governments.—triple entente, a 
friendly understanding between three governments, as that 
arranged between Great BAtain, France, and Russia in 1907 
and 1908. 

en-trench’, v. To protect, as by a trench; to make a trench 
or trenches in or on.—en-trench’ment, n. A breastwork 
or parapet of earth, properly one with a ditch; any defense 

, or protection. [department, France. 

E”per”’nay’, 1 &’pir’na’; 2 e’pér’na’, mn. A town in W. Marne 

es-carp’ment, 1 es-kdrp’ment or -mant; 2 és-eiirp’ment, n. 
Ground cut away so as to slope precipitously about a forti- 
fication. [tise of spying. 
es’pi-o-nage, 1 es’pi-o-nij; 2 és’pi-o-nag, m. The act or prac- 

Es" rag 1 ds’tar’; 2 és’tar’, A town in Nord depart- 

ent, N. France, W. of Lille. 

e-vae’u-ate, 1 i-vak’yu-€t; 2 e-vie’yu-it, ». To abandon 
ae ion of by withdrawing from, as a fortress.—e-vae”"u- 

ex’ tra-ter"ri-to”rl-alI-ty, 1 eks’tra-ter’1-t6’r-al’1-ti; 2 éks”- 
tra-tér’i-t6’ri-Al'i-ty, n. The state or privilege of freedom 
from (local) territorial jurisdiction, accorded to foreign 
sovereigns, diplomatic representatives, etc. 


F 


Fal apes n, 1 fal’ken-hén; 2 fil’ken-hin, Erich von (1861— 
). German Chief of Staff, 1914. 

Falkland Islands. A group of British islands in the S. Atlan- 
tic ocean, off which a British fleet under Rear-Admiral Sturdee 
defeated a Ger- 
man fleet under 
von Spee, . 
8, 1914. 

fire’-con-trol”, 1 

fair’-ken-trol’ ;2 

fir’-e6n-trol”, n 

Asystem forreg- 


of guns of a war- 
vessel, fortifica- 
tion, etc. 

floating dock. A 

platform between two enclosed compartments, upon which 

a ship is lifted from the water for repairs, etc., by er ye the 
water from the compartments by means of comp! 

for’age, 1 for’1j; 2 for’ag, nm. 1. Food suitable for horses. To. 
Provisions captured or seized i an army. 

fort, ] fart; 2 fort, n. A sing work ble of in- 
dependent defense. _for"thefi-ea ton, n. Any military 
defensive work, 
especially one hav- 
ing a ditch and a 
parapet; a fortified 
place.—for’tress, n. 
A large permanent 
fort or a fortified 


place. 

Fran’cis Fer’di-nand 
(1863-1914), Arch- 
duke of Austria; 
assassinated at Ser- 
ajevo, June 28. 

frane’:ti”reur’, 1 
fran’-ti’rdr’; 2 friih’s Bird’seeye View of Modern System of 
ti’rar’, n. oe Fortification. 

TI’REURS’, 7 Magtlon. 2. Curtain. 3. Parapet. 4. Em- 
French sharpshooter venue ‘6. Searp. Tenail. 7. i. 8. 
or one of a company Foss or aitch, °. Pit rarl 10. 
of guerrillas. il. Ravelin. 12, Covered way. 

French, Sir John 2* Reda. 15. Redout. 

(1852- ). A British general; commanding British forces 
against Germans in European war, 1914-1915. [France. 

Fresnes, ] frin; 2 frén, n. A town in Nord department, N. 


G 

Ga-li’ci-a, 1 ga-lish’1-a; 2 Za-lish’i-a, n. A Polish province in 
N. E. Austria; capital, Lemberg; entered by Russians, 1914. 

Gal"lie’ni’, 1 gal’ya’nl’; 2 Zal’yé’ni’, Joseph (1849-— i. 
A French general and author; in command of a part of 
French forces against Germans, 1914-1915. 

Geneva convention. A convention entered into between the 
principal European powers in 1864 and 1865, providing for 
a more humane treatment of sick and wounded soldiers in 
time of war, and for protection of surgeons, nurses, and 
the ambulance services, é 

Ghent, 1 gent; 2 Zént;"n. ancient ay. capital of East 
Flanders province, ; entered by Germans, 1914. 

gla’cis, 1 glé’sis; 2 214’cis, n- An easy > Aes of earth in front 
of a yg oa which is eovered by all the guns on that 
side of th [A German field-marshal. 

Goltz, 1 golte: 2 Zilts, Kolmar, Baron von der (i1843- ). 





Floating Dry Dock “Dewey.” 





13. Glacis. 





Gét’ting-en, 1 got’1p-en; 2 ZAt’ing-en, n. A town in Hanover 


province 
Grey, i gré; 2 gre, Sir Edward (1862- ,aB a 
’ Foreign Secretary since 1905. ), @ British Stutes- 
gun, 1 gun; 2 Zin, n. A metal tube for firing projectiles by 
the force of gunpowder or other explosives. Guns are na med 





Maxim Rapid-fire Gun, U. 8S. Army Type 

; 6, handleeblock; c, rear sight; d, ammunitionsbox; ¢, ammunit Ne 
velt; rx watercjecket; a nozle; h, steamecondensing tube; i, waterebox; j, ele- 
1, front sight. 3 





from their makers, as Armstrong gun, Maxim gun, 
Krupp gun; from their place of manufacture, as Le Creu- 
sot gun, Woolwich gun; from their use, as siege-gun, 
pee ta from special characteristics, as machine gun, 
qo or from their caliber, as 6-inch gun, 12: 
aoe gun, 15-inch gun. Compare HOWITZER. In military 
usage a gun is a piece of ordnance, and all portable firearms 
are called small arms.—disap) ring gun, a rifled can- 
non mounted on a disappearing carriage. See CARRIAGE 
rapid -fire gun, a breech-loading gun of 1} to 8 in. caliber, 
with metallic ammunition.—75-millimeter gun, a gun of 
ee used by the French in the European war of 
gun’boat”, 1 gun’bdt’; 2 Ziin’bot’, A warsship of small 
size and light draft, carrying heavy une. 
gun’pow’der, 1 gun’pau’der; 2 giin’pow’dér, nm. An ex- 
plosive mixture of niter, charcoal, and sulfur.—smokeless 
gunpowder, a powder used as a propellant in guns and 
which makes very little smoke when exploded. It is a 
colloidized and indurated cellulose nitrate. 
Gur’kha, 1 gir’ka; 2 Zur’ka, nm. One of a famous fighting race 
——— descent in Nepal, India; not subject to Great 
n. 





Ha/ders-le”ben, 1 hia’dars-lé”ben; hii’dérs-le”ben, n. A sea 
port town of Schleswig province, N. Prussia. 
Hague, 1 hég; 2 hag, The. A city in South 
Holland province, capital of the Netherlands. 

—the Hague bunal, officially, The Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, a court for the 
settlement of international disputes; estab- 
lished 1899. 

ae $y 1 &’nd’; 2 a’nd’, 
in 8. Belgium; capital, Saone. 

Hal’dane, 1 hal’dén; 2 hal’din, Viscount 
(1856- ), Richard Burdon Ha!dane, 
a British statesman; Secretary for War 1905— 
1912; Lord High Chancellor 1912- 

Ha‘licz, 1 ha’lich; 2 hii’lich, n. A town in 8S. 
Galicia, on the Dniester. 

Ha/’nau, 1 ha’nau; 2 hii’nou, n. 
Hesse-Nassau province, 
central Germany. 

hand’ -gre-nade”, n. An explosive _ shell 
designed to be thrown by hand, and 
which explodes on impact. 

han’gar”, 1 hay’ gar” or (F.) an’gar’; 2 
hin’@ir’ or (F.) an’@iir’, n. A shed in 
which aeroplanes or balloons are stored. 


A province 


A town in 
Prussia, western 





Har’tle-pool, 1 har’tl-pal; 2 hiir’tl-pool, . ~ 
seaport of N. E. England; bom- A0_ Officer of 
barded by a German squadron, Dec, the Gordon 
16, 1914. Highlanders. 
Ha’vre, 1 hd’ver; 2 hi’vér,n. A-seaport 4, kilt; 6, plaid; 


city in Seine-Inférieure department, N. & et i, 
France: part of this city served as tempo- Ty ° ‘her '™ 
rary capital of Belgium, 1914-1915. 

Hel’go-land, 1 hel’go-lant; 2 hél’Zo-lint, n. A fortified island 
in the North Sea near the mouth of the Elbe; ceded to 
Germany by Great Britain, 1890; scene of German naval 
defeat, Aug. 28, 1914. 

High’land-er, 1 hai’lend-ar; 2 hi’land-ér, n. A native of the 
Scottish highlands; one of the soldiers in a Scottish kilted 
regiment, as the Black Watch Royal Highlanders, 
Cameron H., Gordon H. 

Hin’den-be 1 hin’den-berH; 2 hin’dén-bérn, Paul von 
Beneckendorff und von. A German general; commanded 
forces against Russia, 1914-1915. 

Ho’hen-zol”lern, 1 hd’en-tsol’arn; 2 hd’én-tsol”érn, nm. A 
princely family of Germany from which sprang the Prussian 
kings since 1701 and the German emperors since 1871. 

Hook of Hol’land. A headland of W. Holland, off which 
German submarines sank the British cruisers ‘‘Aboukir,” 

“Cressy,” and ‘‘Hogue,” Sept. 22, 1914. 

Hét’zen-dorf, 1 hit’sen-dérf; 2 hit’sen-dérf, Baron Conrad 
von. Chief of staff of the Austrian forces, ree 1915. 

how‘it-zer, 1 hau’it-sar; 2 how’it-sér, n. A short cannon 
light in proportion to caliber, for projecting shells at a low 
elevation. Compare GuN.—slege’: 

how"it-zer, a short heavy gun of 
large caliber for the destruction 
of fortresses, as the German 11: 
inch (28-centimeter) siege-how- 
itzer. 

Hun, 1 hun; 2 hin, n. One of a 
barbarous Asiatic race which in- 
vaded Europe in the fourth cen- 











tury. 

hus-sar’,] hu-zar’; 2 ni-siir’, n 
A lightehorse trooper armed 
with saber and carbine. 


by Ger- 








German 11-inch (28-centimeter) Siege-how!*2¢r. 


mans, 
1914. 
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hy’dro-a’er-o-plane, 1 pooper tats. yd 2 hy" dro-’ ér-o- 
plan, n. An aeroplane so constructed as to be capable te 4 
alighting or traveling upon, : Gaon over, or rising fro 
the water. 
I 


in’fan-try, n. Foot-soldiery equipped with small arms: one 
of the three main branches of an army; cavalry ana 
artillery being the other two.—mounted infantry, 
faotry mount on horseback for purposes of rapid move- 
ment, but dismounting when in action; much employed in 
present operations in Europe. 

iu-tern’, 1 in-térn’; 2 In-térn’, of. To shut within a particular 
place; oblige to remain in any place without permission to 
leave. Troops of belligerents coming into neutral territory 
are compelled to disarm a to remain =~ until the war 
ends. This applies also to war-ships ying at neutral 
ports beyond the time Seguin Geeta tr takins indis- 
pensable re| 






Hydroaeroplane. 


BH VK 
ys Any 


Iron Cross. A Prussian order conferred for distinguished ser- 
vices in war: instituted in 1814 by Frederick William III.and 
revived in 1870 by William I. 


J 


Ja-had, 1 je-hdad’; 2 ja-hid’, m. [Ar.] A religious war of 
Mohammedans against the enemies of their faith. jJe-had’t; 
holy wart. 
Ja”ro-slaw’, 1 yG@’ro-sliv’; 2 ya’ro-sliiv’, n. A town on ihe 
San river, N. Galicia. 
— 1 yedar; 2 ye’dir, n. A river and district in N. W. 
rvia; Servians defeated Austrians, Aug. 17,1914. Ja’dart; 


Ya a’dar 
Jel Teeoe, 1 jel’1-ko; 2 jél’i-eo, Sir John Rushworth (1859- 
cane British vice-admiral in command of the home fleet, 

1914. 


Joffre, 1 -= 2 zhdfr, Joseph (1853- ). A French gen- 


eral; conducted campaign against German invasion, 1914- 
1915. 
K 


Kal’ser, 1 kai’zar; 2 ki’sér, n. The title of the German em- 
perors since 1871.—Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, a canal cut 
a the province of Holstein, Prussia; 61 m. long from 

e North Sea to the Baltic. Kiel Canalt. 

nunvee. 1 kGrls’rii-a; 2 karls’ry-e, n. 1. A city, capital 
of Baden, S. E. Germany. 2. A - pa eel protected cruiser 
and commerce-destroyer active in mid-Atlantic, 1914-1915. 

Keel/ing Islands, 1 kil’1n; 2 kél’ing. A group of British 
islands in the Indian ocean, S. W. of Java. See EMDEN. 

kep’i, 1 kep’1; 2 kép’i, n. [F.] A flat-topped military cap with 
horizontal vizor, as worn by the French army. 

kha’kl, 1 k@’k:; 2 ki’ki, n. [Anglo-Ind.] A light drab or green- 
Khe keet. material used for officers’ and soldiers’ uniforms. 

a 

Khe-dive’, 1 ké-div’; 2 ke-div’, nm. The title of the Turkish 
Viceroys of Egypt from 1867 to 1915, when the Khedive 
Abbas Hilmi was deposed oy the British and a sultan in- 
stalled in his place. See Ee 

Ki-ao”chow’, 1 ieeethee; 2° ki-ou”chow’, m. A former 
German protectorate on the coast of China; also, its capital, 
a seaport; surrendered to British and Japanese allies, after 
slege, Nov. 7, 1914. 

Kiel, 1 kil; 2 kél, z. A fortitied seaport at the western end of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, in Holstein province, N. Pruss' 
Kiel’ce, 1 kvel’tse; 2 kyél’tsé, nm. A pape = 8S. Russian Po! 

capital of a government of the same 
ac gga 1 ae 2 kich’én-ér, er of Khartum, Earl 
): A British general and administrator in India 

a Egyp it; Secretary of State for War, 1914. 

Kluek, 1 rok: 2 kluk, i asanior Hi. R. von (1846- ) A 
German general; fought against French, 1914-1915. 

K@6’nigs-berg, 1 ki’nins-beru; 2 kt’ nis-bérH, n. A fortified 
seaport in East Prussia provinee, N. E. Germany; menaced 
by, 


: An ancient city in W. 

Galicia: shelled by Russians, 1914. 

Krupp Iron Works. A plant for the manufactureof guns, ar- 
mcr-plate, and other munitions of war, at Essen, W. Prussia. 

kul-tur’, 1 kul-tir’; 2 kul-tur’, n. [G.] Progress, advancement, 
and achievement in all forms of theory and practise, whether 
political, economic, scientific, social, or artistic, including 
the processes involved and the results attained, both mental 
and material; civilization. * 


L 


La pon athe 1 la ba’sé’; 2 li bii’se’. A town in W. Nord de- 
partm: N. France; destroyed in action between German 
oat allied British and French forces, 1914. 

» 1 la far; 2 l4 fér. A town in Aisne department, N. 
weanati partly Sosaperse in action between German and 
French forces, Sept., (permit; pass. 

lais”sez’-pas”ser’, 1 iwree’epast’: 2 18”’se”=pi"se’, n. [F.] A 

Lan’ecut, 1 ldn’tsiit; 2 lin’cyt’, A town in’ N. Galicia; 
taken by Russians, 1914. 

Lan’gres, ] ldi’gr; 2 laf’gr, n. A fortified town in Haute- 
Marne department, E. France 
— ES la’6n’; 2 1i"6i’, nm. A. town, capital of Aisne depart- 

nt, N. France; occupied by bo 1914. 

La”ven"tle’, 1 la’ van’ tl’; 2 la’ vin’ te’, A town in Pas-de- 

Calais department, N. France; scene re severe fighting in 
uropean war, 1914. 

Le Creu”sot’, 1 kri’sd’; 2 erii’sd’, n. A town in central 
France, noted for the manufacture of the Le Creusot gun. - 
Legion of Honor. [F.) An order of merit instituted by 
penn eo in 1802, as a reward for civil and mili- 


Leipzig 1 ,- i 2 lip’six, nm. 1. A division of Saxony 
kingdom, Germany; 1,378 sq.m. 2. Its capital; a historic 
manufacturing and commercial city; scene of ‘the battle 
of the nations” and victory of the Allies over the French, 
Oct. 16-19, 1813. 

Lemberg, 1 lem’berH; 2 lém’béru, n. A fortified city, capital 
of Galicia, Austria; occupied by Russians, Sept. 3, 1914, after 
defeat of Germans and Austrians. 

Lens, 1 = 2 lin, nm. A mining town in <a depart- 


ment, N. France; occupied by Germans, 
Le Pré’tre, lle brat i) le pré’tr. A aoe region in the 
——_ France; scene of severe fighting between French 


d Germans, 19 14-1915. 
lev’ y, 1 lev’1; 2 lév’y, m. The act of collecting compulsorily, 





or the money, goods, etc., so collected.—war’-lev”y,n. A 
levy made on a ge by invaders. 
—-: 1 —— 2 le-zhisk’, m. A town in N. Galicia, 
occupied by Russia, 1914. 
puree’, i te a Went AE. A fortified city in a Belgium; 
taken, aiter si rmans, Aug. 7, 1914. S. Belgium. 
Li’gny’, oe inyr: me ror n. A village in Selieue province, 
te = ;2 lil, m. A city, capital of Nord department, N. 
entered by Ge , 1914. 
Lods. 1 1h jodz; 2 dz, n. A town - W. Russian Poland; severe 
oe ge hog oh ay d Russians, 1914-1915, but 
y Germans, Dec. en 1914. 
senor’, Y lén’ vi’; 2 ioarvy’, nA pemengh ove town in 
. France; entered by Germans, August 26, 1914. 
Louvain’, 1 inrvat’: 2 a van’, An ache Ay town near 
russels,” Belgium; partly fecnat by’ Germans, Aug. 29, 1914, 
i. re Fig! alleged attacks upon their troops oo civilians. 
Lu’ ni ', 1 lii’né’vil’; 2 lii’ne’vil’, nm. An ancient town 
in N. E. "geamae: eas of severe fighting between French 


and Germans, 1914. 

Lux’em-burg, 1 luks’em-birg; 2 liks’ém-birg, n. A grand 
duchy between Belgium, France, and Germany; neutral ter- 
Pops aaa by Germany during her invasion of France, 
1914 

ag mr 1 lid’ait; 2 lyd’It, nm. An explosive used by the 

ish forces and co ing of a composition of picric acid. 
ion” 1 lis; 2 l¥s, m. A river in N. France and Belgium; scene of 
severe fighting in European war, 1914-1915. 


Mainz, 1 maints; 2 mints, n. A city, capital of Rhein Hessen 
province, cent. Germany; imperial fortress. Ma”yence’t. 

Ma"lines’, 1 ma’lin’; 2 mi”lin’, ~. A commercial city in N. 
Belgium; partly destroyed by the Germans in reprisal for 
alleged civilian attacks, 1914. Mech‘lint. 

Marne, 1 marn; 2 miirn,n. Ariverin N. garg eee of 
the Seine; scene of German reverse, ep 5-12, 1 

Mau”beuge’, 1 mo’biz’; 2 mo”bizh’, A town ri Nord 
department, N. France; ‘surrendered to | Reh after siege, 
Aug. 7, 1914. 

mel’i-nite, 1 mel’1-nait; 2 mél’i-nit, m. A high explosive used 
by the French forces of which the base is picric acid. 

Meuse, 1 miiiz or miz; 2 miis or mis, m. A river in E. France 
and Belgium; scene of severe fighting between Germans and 
French and Germans and Belgians, 1914-1915. 

Mé"ziéres’, 1 mé”’zyar’; 2 me”’zyér’, n. A fortified town in 
Ardennes department, N. France; entered by Germans, 1914. 

Mille”rand’, | mil’ran’; 2 mil’ran’, Alexandre (1859- a 
French Minister for War, 1914-1915. 

mine, n. Mil. A cavity containing an explosive charge, as 
for blowing up a fort; also. a case containing such a charge 
floating on or near, or anchored beneath, the surface of the 
water, to destroy an enemy’s vessel.—mine’-lay”er, m.:< 
sweeper,”%. Ashipwithanapparatusforlaying or displacing 
mines.—submarine contact-m., a metal case, containing 
an explosive charge and detonating apparatus, anchored by 

weights at some distance below the surface of the water. 

mi"trai”leuse’. 1 mfi’tra’yiz’; 2 mi’tri”yis’, n. [F.] A 
breech-loading machine-gun of several grouped barrels 


meant to be fired 3 eo or in succession. (Poland. 
Mila’wa, 1 mild@’va; 2 mia’vi, n. A town in N. Russian 
mon/’o-plane, 1 moen’o-plén; 2 mén’o-plin, nm. A form of 


aeroplane | having but one supporting plane. 

Mons, 1 méns; 2 mons, n. A city, capital of Hainaut prov- 
ince, Belgium; scene of British reverse, Aug. 23-24, 1914. 
Mont’ di’di’er’, 1 mén’di’di’a’; 2 mén’di’di’é’, n. A town 

in Somme department, N. France. 

Mont” fau”con’, 1 mén’fd"’s6n’; 2 mon’ fo" c6n’, nm. A town in 
Meuse department, N. E. France; scene of severe fighting 
between French and Germans, 1914. 

mor’tar, n. A short piece of ordnance with a large bore for 
firing large-caliber shells at great angles of elevation (45° or 
more) so as to drop upon the object aimed at. 

Miil’hau-sen, | miil’hau-zen; 2 miil’hou-sén, n. A town 











Alsace, Germany; entered by French invaders, 1914— 8 


N 

Na”mur’, 1 na’miir’; 2 mag n. A fortified city in S. 
Belgium: taken by Germa: ns, Aug. 23, 1914. 

neu-tral’i-ty, 1 niv-tral‘i-t -ti; 2 ni-tral’i-ty, n. The state of a 
nation which takes no part in a war between two or more 
other nations, but continues friendly relations with the 
belligerents. Neutral states may not lend money to either 
side, guarantee a loan, or allow the passage of belligerent 
troops through their borders. 

— = 1 nik’o-las; 2 nie’o-las, Grand Duke (1856— >. 

n commander-in-chief in European War, 1914-1915. 

Nictzseh’e, 1 nich’a; 2 néch’e, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844- 
1900). A German philosopher; ‘died insane.—Nietaseh’e-an. 
I. a. Of or pertaining to F. W. Nietzsche and his a 
ings. Il.n. A supporter of Ni he or of his 

Ni”eu”port’, 1 ni’ por’; 2 ni’a” por’, n. 
Flanders, Belgium; da: 





A town in West 

maged during severe fighting between 

Belgians and Germans, 1914-1915. 

Nish, 1 nish; 2 nish, . A fortified city in S. Servia; temporary 
capital during Austrian invasion, 1914. 

non-com/ba-tant, n. 1. One attached to the army or navy 
but having duties other than that of fighting, _ a aes or 
surgeon. 2. One not enrolled in the army or 

No” vo-geor”’gi-evsk’, 1 nd” vo-jér’ji-efsk’; 2. nd” vo-g6r"él- 
éfsk’,. A fortress town in N. Russian Poland, at the junc- 
tion of the Bug with the Vistula. 


o 


ob-serv’er, n. Aero. The person who . qooumpenies the pilot 
of an aeroplane for the purpose of making observations, tak- 
ing notes of the enemy’ 8 positions, etc. 

jes’sa, 1 o-des’a; 2 o-dés’a, n. A seaport in S. Russia, on 
the | Black Sea; shelled by Turkigh navy, 1914. 

Oise, 1 waz; 2 wis, n. 1. A department in N. France. 2. A 
river in N. France and Belgium; scene of many severe en- 
counters in European War, 1914-1915. 

or’der, nm. An honor or dignity conferred by a sovereign or 
government; also, the insignia of such honor.—Distin- 
guished Service Order (D. S. O.), a British order founded 
in 1886 by Queen Victoria and awarded to military officers. 
—O. of Merit, a British order founded in 1902 by King 
Edward VILI., for naval and military officers. 

ord’nance, n. A general name for all weapons of war; espe- 
cially, artillery. 

nd’, 1 es-tend’; 2 ds-ténd’, n. A seaport in West Flan- 
ders province, Belgium; entered by Germans, 1914; sub- 
sequently shelled by British war-ships and aircraft. 

O-tran’to, 1 0-trin’to; 2 o-triin’to, Strait of. A strait be- 
tween the Adriatic and the Mediterranean seas. [France. 

Oureq, 1 irk; 2 urk, m. A river in Aisne department, N. 








P 


pac’i-fist, 1 pas’1-fist; 2 pic’i-fist, m. [Recent.] One who ad- 
vocates a policy of peace, as op to militarism. pa- 
cif’i-cist}.—pae’i-fism, n. pouift-claaat. 

‘per, n. A formal statement issued by a government 
relative to certain diplomatic negotiations or political moves. 
Such statements were issued in 1914 by the belligerent gov- 
ernments, and known as the White p. (British, German), 


Saeeee | B- oe eg Yellow p. (French), Gray p. (Bel- 
gian), (Austrian), from the color of the.covers. 

par’ley, T ae nc pa par’ly, n. An oral conference, as with an 
enemy on the battle-field; a discussion of terms. 

Pau, 1 pd; 2 po, Paul Mary Cesar Gerald (1848- )} A 
French general in the war of 1914-1915. 

per’i-scope, 1 per’i-skép; 2 pér’i-sedp, n. An instrument 
consisting of a revolving prism capable of reflecting the rays 
from any part of the horizon down a vertical tube: used for 

the — of submarine boats. 

Pe’tro-grad, | pé’tro-grad; 2 pe’tro-Zrid,n. A city at E. end 
of Gulf of Tinea: capital of Russia; name changed from St. 
Petersburg, Sept. 1, 1914 

pe-trol’, | pi-trel’; 2 ‘pe-trél’, n . Gasoline. 

pilot, n. Aero. One who controls the operation of a flying- 
machine, balloon, etc., as be a from a passenger. 

piou” :piou’, 1 pid”-pit’; 2 pi’-pt’, nm. [F.] A French soldier 
of the line: popular name. 

pis’tol, x. A small firearm having a curved stock or butt to 
fit the hand and a shcrt barrel. The form now chiefly used 
ie the revolver.—automatic pistol, a pistol so constructed 
— after the first shot is fired the others are discharged 

by automatic mechanism, if the trigger be held. 

Poin’ca”ré’, 1 pwan’ka’ré’; 2 pwanh"ea-re’, Raymond 
(1860- ). A French statesman; President of France, 1913. 

Pont” :&A-Mous”son’, 1 pént’-d-mi’s6n’; 2 potit”-i-my"sdn’, 
n. A town in N. E. France; scene of much severe fighting 
between French and Germans, 1914-1915. 

pon-toon’, 1 pen-tiin’; 2 pén-tdon’,. Mil. A flat-bottomed 
boat, air-tight cylinder, or the like, used in the construction 
of floating bridges, to support 
the roadway; also, a bridge so 
supported.—pontoon bridge, 
a bridge supported on pon- 
toons.—pon-toon’-train”, n. 
The carriages conveying ma- 
terials for pontoon bridges. 

pour”par"ler’, 1 pir’par’la’; 2 
pur’ par’lé’, n. [F.] A pre- 
liminary conference or consul- 
tation. 

prisoner of war. Internat. Law. 
A combatant or person in arms 
taken by the enemy by capture 
or surrender during a time of 
war. By extension, any one (1) 
attached to a hostile army for 
active aid; (2) eligible for mili- 
tary service but prevented from 
serving through detention by 
an opposing belligerent. Pontoon Bridge, Showing 

prize, n. Internat. Law. Prop- Method of Construction. 
erty, as a vessel and cargo, cap- © Balke. 
tured by a belligerent at sea in 4. Ribbon. 
conformity with the laws of 
war.—prize’-court”, n. A court which decides upon the 
legality of the capture of a prize and determines whether the 
vessel shall be condemned or released. 

pro-jec’tile, 1 pro-jek’til; 2 pro-jée’til, m. A missile (com- 
monly elongated) for discharge from agun orcannon. See 
illustration below. 

Przas’nysz, 1 pshds’nish; 2 pshiis’nysh, m. A fortified 
town in N. Russian Poland; captured by Germans, Feb. 
24, 1915. 

Prze’mysl, 1 pshe’mishl; 2 pshé’myshl, n. A fortified town 
in central Galicia; besieged by Russia, 1914-1915. 

Put’nik, | pit’nik; 2 pyt’nik, Radomir. A Servian general; 
defeated Austrians at Jedar, Aug. 17-21, and Maijen 
Heights, Dec. 3-7, 1914. 





1. Pontoons. 
3. Cresses. 


R 
Ra’dom, | ré’dom; 2 ri’dom, ”. A city in S. Russian Poland; 


8S. of Warsaw. 

Ram”ber’vil”lers’, 1 ran” bar’ vi’ yé’; 2 riin”bér’vi’ye’, n. A 
town in Vosges department, N. E. France. 

range’-find”er, 7. An instrument for determining the 
distance and position of an object to be fired at, as a 
vessel at_sea. 

Ra”on’ PE” tape’, 1 ra’én’ 1e”tap’; 2 rii”6n’ le” tap’. 
in the Vosges department, N. E. France. 

Red Cross Society. A society for the succor of the sick 
and wounded in war, formed in accordance with the 
international convention signed at Geneva in 1864, the 
members — @ red cross on a white ground as a badge 
of neutrali 

Relchs'land”, 1 rains’lant” ; 2 rins’lint”, n 
land; the territory of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Reichs’rath”, 1 rains’rat”; 2 rins’rit’, m. The parliament of 
the Austrian Empire excluding H per. 

Reichs’tag”, | rains’tdn”; 2 rins’tin’, 
in Europe, as of the German Empire 

Eeims, 1 rimz or (F.) rans; 2 réms or (F.) rahs, n 
city in Marne 
department, 
N. France; 
famous cathe- 
dral damaged 
by German 
shells, Sept. 20, 


A town 


Literally, crowns 


An Imperial diet 


An ancient 


f 
I~ 


ra’vi"ny’; 2 \ 
ré”vi’nyi’, NS 
A town in N } 
Meuse depart- KY 
ment, N. E. NZ 
France. SSS 


re-volv’er, n. A 
pistol having 
a breech-load- 
ing chambered 
cylinder so ar- 
ranged that 
the cocking of 
the hammer, 
or moving of 
the trigger, in 
its return mo- 
tion, revolves 
it and brings 
the next car- 
tridge in line 

rine — 2 

ie, 1 rai’fl; Juited States Army projectile: a, fuse; 5, shel ; 
ri’fl,n. A fire- ¢, PB ram Baw d, ballets; e, 8e) Mas f Poe 
arm having 2. Ehrhardtevan Essen pate a, ieetoens b, safetye 





Projectiles of the Shrapnel Type. 








spiral grooves device; ¢, p charge; ¢, she a 
within the {, Sstemen; ront 

japhragm ; = "bullets; LA gee part; m, center ‘mabe; n, 
bore for im- ¢ rear  Gaaeghs o, base chamber. 


parting _ rota- 

tion to ‘the projectile and increasing the accuracy of 
the weapon.—breech-loading rifle, a rifle that loads 
at the breech instead of at the muzzie.—magazine 
rifle, a rifle having a chamber containing extra. car- 
— which are brought one by one into position for 





ring. Sée illustration on next page. repeals «yh. my 
arviaespit” >. A trench usually about 3 








The Literary Digest. for March 20, 1915 


earth for which is thrown up in front to afford protection: a 
defense for riflemen or skirmishers 
asf rr’ ba’; 2 ry”ba’,n. A town in Nord department, 


N 
Routers’, 1 rile’; 2 ry’le’, n. 
Flanders province, Belgium. 


Ss 


Saar’briiek, | zdr’briik; 2 sir’briik, m. A town in Rhine prov- 
Prussia, Germany; taken by Napoleon III., and re- 
William I., are: 71870. 
Saint” -Di’é’, 1 sanh’-di"& ; 2 sin’-di’e’, n. A town in Vosges 
7 department, N. E. pad, 


A town in central West 


Saint” -O”’mer’, 1 sant"90" mar’; 2 sént’-S"mér’, n. A town 
in Pas-de-Calais province, N. France. 

Saint Pe’ters-burg. See PETROGRAD. 

Saint” -Quen”tin’, 1 sah’-kah’tah’; 2 sin’+kiin’tan’, A 


town in Aisne department, N. France; scene of severe ‘feht- 
ing between French and Germans in 1914, 






United States Magazine Rifle. 





Mechanism of United States Magazine Rifle. 
cockingeplece; JZ, firingepin; (, safetyelock thumbepieco; D, sleeve; o 
am locksspindle; F, mainspring; (, firingepin sleeve; “H, follow Tan eeid 4 ven J, 














striker; A, receiver; L, barrel; M, movable base; V, —_ ye ns P, guards 
sorew; Q. ees bushing; A, trigger; S. guard; Aooraplae catch mri: 
U, flooreplate catch; vy, searespring; , sear 

Z, magazine; a, fi b, pring; ¢, guard: wf d, stock. — 


Sam/’bre, 1 sdf’br; 2 sin’br, n. A river in Aisne department, 
N. France; scene of severe fighting between French and 
Germans, 1914. 

San, 1 sin; 2 sin, n. A river in Galicia; scene of severe fight- 
ing between the Russians and Austrians, 1914-1915. 

sap,n. Mil. A deep narrow ditch run at an angle toward an 
enemy's works, the head of which is protected by a mound of 
earth, known as the sap’h ”".—sap’per, n. A soldier 
employed in making saps or trenches. 

Save, 1 sav; 2 siiv,n. A river in Bosnia, Servia, and Austria; 
severe fighting between Servians and Austrians, 1914. 

Sear’bor-ough, 1 skGr’bro; 2 seiir’bro, n. A seaport and 
watering-place of N. E. England; bombarded by a German 
squadron, Dec. 16, 1914 

scout, n. A person sent out to observe and to get information 
regarding the movements, strength, position, etc., of an 
enemy in war: applied in the same sense to a war-vessel.—- 
cycle scout, a scout mounted on a bicycle or a motor-cycle. 
—air’+scout”, n. An observer in a wareaeroplane. ([sea. 

sea ‘plane, oe wry or specially designed for use at 

search’ slight”, n. A powerful electric arc-light set in a re- 
flector, and so mounted that a beam of intensely brilliant 
light may be thrown in any direction for search or signaling. 

—, 1 i. ~ td sén, n. A river in N. W. France which flows 


Seu"list I: sat’; 2 siih’li’, mn. A town in Oise department, 
N. France; 30 miles from Paris; reached by German army, 
Sept. 2, 1914 [of Bosnia. 

Se”ra-je’vo, 1 sa"ra- -yé’vo; 2 sii’rii-ye’vo, m. A city, capital 

Serb, 1 sdrb; 2 sérb, n. A native of Servia, or of Bosnia, 
H ‘ovina, Montenegro, and Croatia. 

sharp’shoot’er, n. One skilled with the rifle; a marksman. 

shell, n. A hollow metallic projectile for cannon filled with 
an explosive, which is fired either by a time-fuse or by im- 
te a@ metallic or paper cartri for breech- 

arms. See PROJECTILE.—armorsplercing 
a a shell made of a special steel, with a hard-tempered 
point, ee oI designed to pierce through armor. 

shel’ter meh”es, n. pl. Trenches facing the enemy's 
lines ees pomees Ho roofed over so as to protect the men from 
shrapnel and the weather. 

» m. In modern gunnery, a screen of steel protecting 
guns and the men who serve them. 

shot, n. 1. A missile, as a ball of iron, or a bullet, or pellet of 
lead, to be discharged from a firearm; also, such bullets or 
pellets collectively. 2. The act of shooting; the discharge of 
a missile from a firearm.—blank shot, a discharge of a fire- 
arm loaded merely with powder without a projectile.—solid 
shot, a cannonball as distinguished from a shell or explo- 
sive projectile. 

shrapnel, | shrapnel; 2 shrip’nél, n. A shell filled with bul- 
lets and having a bursting-charge to explode it at any given 
point in its flight. See illus. under PROJECTILE. 

sight, n. A device, as a point, ring, or perforated piece, at- 
tached to the front or rear of a gun to enable one to point it 


with accuracy. 

Sikh, 1 stk; 2 sik, n. One of a religious and military sect 
founded in British India early in the 16th century. 

Si-le’si-a, | si-li’shi-a or -sha; 2 si-lé’shi-a or -sha, n. 1. A 
province in S. E. Prussia; capital, Breslau. 2. A crownland 
and duchy in N. Austria. 

Skup’shti-na, | skup’shti-na; 2 skup’shti-nii, m. [Serv.] 1. 
The Servian parliament. 2. The Montenegrin national as- 
sembly, 

— et. To shoot at (members of the enemy’ - troops) at 

long range and usually from ambush.—snip’er. 

Sois”sons’, 1 swa’s6n’; 2 swi’s6n’,n. A fortified city in Aisne 
department, N. France; severe fighting between French and 
Germans, 1914-1915. 

Somme, 1 s}m;2s6m, 7. A river in N. France. 

Spee, 1 spé; 2 spe. Graf von (1861-1914). A German 
rearsadmiral; went down with his flagship, the Scharn- 
horst, in the battle off the Falkland Islands. 

spy, mn. (sries, 1 spaiz; 2 spis, pl.| 1. A person who, acting 
clandestinely, or on false pretenses, obtains, or seeks to ob- 
tain, information in the zone of operations of a belligerent 
with the intention of communicating it to the hostile party. 
By the law of war, a spy is liable, if caught, to the penalty 
of death 

Soldiers not in disguise, who have penetrated into the zone 
of operations of a hostile army to obtain information, are not 
considered spies. Similarly . . . soldiers or civilians, carry- 
ing out their mission openly, charged with the delivery of 
despatches destined either for their own army or for that of 
the enemy: . . . likewise individuals sent in balloons to de- 
liver despatches, and generally to maintain communication 
between the various parts of an army or a territory. The 
Hague WareRegulations, Art. 29 








A spy taken in the act cannot be punished without previ- 
ous trial, and a spy who, after rejoining the army to which 
he belongs, is by the enemy, is a 
prisoner of wor, and not punishable for his previous acts of 
espionage. 7 ie Hague WareRegulations, Arts. 30 and 31. 

The scout aud the spy are both employed to obtain infor- 
mation of the numbers, movements, etc., of anenemy. The 
scout lurks on the outskirts of the hostile army with such 
concealment as the case its of, but without disguise; a 
Spy enters in disguise within the enemy's lines. A scout, if 
captured, has the rights of a prisoner of war; a spy is held = 
have forfeited all rights, and is liable, in case of capture, t 
capital punishment. An emissary is rather political than 
military; rather sent to influence opponents secretly than 
to bring information concerning them; so far as he does the 
latter, he is not only an emissary, but a spy. 

2. A person who in time of peace secretly tries to obtain in- 
formation about the forces, armaments, fortifications, or 
defenses of a country in order to supply it to another 





country. 
Se 1 stet’in or (G.) Stite-tin’; 2 stét’in or (G.) shté-tin’, n. 
port town, capital of Pomerania province, Prussia. 
Stor'thing”. 1 stér’tin’; 2 stér’ting’, m. The Norwegian 
parliament. 
Stur’dee. 1 stér’di; 2 stir’de, Frederick C. D. (1859- ). 
A British rear-admiral; victor of the battle off the Falkland 
Islands. See FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
submarine boat. A boat that may be submerged by letting 
water into its tanks, or by horizontal rudders, and then pro- 





Electric Submarine. 

a, torpedostubes; 5, galley and cig pecs cmrrerred e, ne 
hatch; d, periscopes; e, 
ballast-tank; A, engines; i, main motor; ty propellers; k, po we 
der; 1, steering srudder. 





pelled under water, for the purpose of firing torpedoes, etc. 
Existing types of submarines are small, from 250 to 600 
tons, with a relatively small cruising radius. The United 
States now has building several of 1,200 tons displacement 
with a cruising radius of 3,500 miles, and a speed of 21 knots 
on the surface and 16 knots under the surface, and it is 
claimed that the German submarines of the U-21 type 
are equally powerful. sub’ma-rine}.—submarine gun, 
a gun for firing a torpedo aA = projectile from a port 
below the surface of the w 

sub-merg’i-ble, 1 sub-mori bl: "2 sib-méré’i-bl, n. A sub- 
marine boat proper; one cap of 

sub-mers’i-ble, ] sub-mérs’1-bl; 2 siib-mérs’i-bl, n. A sub- 
marine boat capable of partial submersion. 

Suez Canal, 1] si-ez’; 2 sy-éz’. A canal across the Isthmus 
of Suez, Egypt, 100 m. from the Red Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean; controlled by Great Britain, open in war and peace 
to all vessels without distinction of flag, on payment of tolls. 

sul’tan, n. A Mohammedan sovereign ruler, specifically the 

sovereign of Turkey and (since 1915) the nominal ruler of 

Egypt under British control. 


T 


Tan’nen-berg, | tan’en-bern; 2 tiin’én-bérn, n. A village in 
oy Prussia sone, Prussia; Germans defeated tan ~ 





ug. 26-29. [at 
target, 1 wares: 5 tiir’gét, nm. A mark or a person to be shot 
Tar’now, 1 tdr’nov; 2 tir’nov, nm. A 
town in W. Galicia, Austria; (entered 
by the Russians, December, 1914. 
tau’be, 1 tau’ba; 2 tou’be, nm. A monoplane 
ofatype used by the German army: 80 
called from the inventor. 

Ter”’monde’, | tir’ménd’; 2 tér’ménd’, n. 
A town in East Flanders, central Bel- 
gium; heroically, but unsuccessfully, 
defended against bombardment by the 
Germans, Sept. 18, 1914. 

ter’ri-to’ri-al, n. (Gt. Brit.] A member 
of the territorial army formed for home 
defense from the militia, upon its re- 
organization. 

Thann, | tin; 2 tin,n. A towninS. Alsace, 
German. 


ny. 
Thi’au”court’, 
A small town in N. 
Lorraine border. 
Thion’ville’, 1 tyén’vil’; 2 
n. A fortified town in N. 
raine. 
Thorn, 1 Mog 2 torn, n. — ; a 
Wes t Prussia province, Prussia. 
Thou’rout’, l a 2 ty’ry’, n. A town in West Flanders 
wae ra Belgiu. 
’sit, 1 til’sit; 2 til’sit, n. A town in East Prussia province, 
by th threatened by Russian forces, 1915 
Tirle’mont’, 1 tir!"mén’; 2 tirl’mén’, n.| A town in E. Bra- 
bant province, Belgium 
Tir’pitz, 1 tir’pits; 2 tir’pits, Alfred P. Frederich von 
(1849-— ). Grand Admiral of the German navy. 


1 ti’6’kir’; 2 tid” eur’, n. 
E. France on the 

tyén’ vil’, 
Alsace-Lor- 





A fortified town 




















a 
Bfiss-Leavitt Torpedo with War-head. 
a, trippingelever; 5, primerecase; c, moisturestop; d, bulkhead; e¢, jointering; 
Jf. buoyanecyschamber a sirefiask; h, immersionechamber; i, valveegear com- 
‘partment; j, turbines; k, ii o, rudder. 






m, tail; n, 





1, engineecag 


Tis’za, 1 ti’se: 2 ti’sa, Stephen (1865-__—=—»). 
statesman; Premier of Hungary. 
To’ma-szow, ] t6’ma-shov; 2 t6’mii-shov, n. A town in W. 
Russian Poland, on the river Pilica. {regular army. 
Tom’m At’kins. (Slang, Eng.) A British soldier of the 
tor-pe’do, | ter-pi’do; 2 tor-pé’do, n. 1. A cigareshaped boat, 
float, - ‘projectile for carrying a powerful detonating charge 
under water to a hostile vessel. 2. A submarine mine in- 
tended*for, the destruction of an enemy's vessels: usually 
placed in harbor -channels.—tor-pe’do-boat”,n. A small 
swift steamer fitted with apparatus for the firing of tor- 
pedoes.—torpedo-boat destroyer. a high-speed war-vessel 
of the torpedo-boat class, originally designed to destroy tor- 
pedo-boats but now used as a torpedo-boat of greater effi- 
ciency. See illus. at DESTROYER. de-stroy’er}.—tor-pe’- 


prop 


A Hungarian 


Copyright, 1915, by Funk & Wagnalls Company 





do-tube”, n. A tube, as in a torpedo-bo hic 
torpedoes are launched. pedorbont, from whic 
io 1 tal; 2 tyl, x. A fortified town and fortress ; 
Meurthe-et-Moselle province, N. E. France ™ 
berg. ey 1 trai¢ch’ka; 2 trich’ke, Heinrich (1834-1896) 
A German historian and political writer. — — 
Tri-este’, 1 tri-est’; 2 tri-ést’, m. A seaport city of Austri 
on the N. E. shore of the Adriatic. - 
tri’ni-tro-tol’u-ene, | trai’nai-tro-tel’yu-In; 20 tr”) 
A fulminate formed of a nitro-subst; 


h 


tro- 

tution 

tri’plane, t “trai’plén; 2 tri’plin, m. An aeroplane cons! 
of three supporting planes, one above the other 

troop’er, 1 trip’ar; 2 trdop’ér, n. A private soldier in 4 
alry regiment. . See illus. under DRAGOON. 

beg oa 1 trwG; 2 trwi, n. A town in Aube department. 


po Ll n. 


sting 

“ave 

E. 

Tsing”tau’, 1 tsin”tau’; 2 tsing’tou’, m. A German « aport 

pa | in es surrendered to Japanese and 2 ritish, 
ov. 

Tur'eo, 1 1 tarbo: 2 tiir’eo, nm. An Algerian lightsinfantr, 


serving in the French army. 
tur’pin-ite, 1 tir’pin-ait; 2 tar’pin-it, n. 


yman 
A high 


which owes its power to picric acid: invented in is oe 

French chemist, Eugene Turpin. re 
U 

uh ‘lan, | O’len or y0’len; 2 y’lan or yy’lan, m. A cavairyman 


and lancer, chiefly employed in reconnoitering, skirm 
and outpost duty. 

u- ’, L yu-kés’; 2 yu-kis’, n 
(Rus.)’ An edict or decree of 
the Russian government. 


shing, 






German Uhlan. 


Ulm, 1 ulm; 2 ulm, 2. A town 
in Wurttemberg, S. W. Ger- 
many. 

Vv 

Va”len”ciennes’, 1 va"lan’- 
syen’; 2 va"lin’cyén’, n. A 


city in Nord department, N. 


France 

Val hove, 1 vGl’yé-v5; 2 viil’ye- 
vi,n. Acity in N. W. Servia: 
Austrians defeated Servians, 
November, 1914. 

Ver”dun’, 1 var’dunh’; 2 vér’- 
din’, n. A city and fortress in 
N. E. France; scene of vigor- 
ous but indecisive ee 
November—December, 19 

by ne ER, 1 ews 2 ver'vye’, n. A town in Liége proy- 
nee, E. 

Ver”vins’, 1 ated: 2 vér’vanh’,n. A town in Aisne depart- 
ment, N. France. 

Victoria cross. = Maltese cross of bronze, charged with 
oe crown and crest, with the words ‘‘For Valour” 

instituted by Queen Victoria in 1856. 

vis tucla, 1 vis’chu-for -tiu-]la; 2 vis’chy-[or -ti-jla, n. A river 

in central western Europe; scene of severe fighting between 
Russians and allied Germans and Austrians, 1914-1915. 
aa * 1 vivi'a’nl’; 2 vi'vi"i*ni’, 
). A French statesman; premier of France,1914. 

mt. -£ 1 ved’ka; 2 véd’ka, n. [Rus.] A liquor, government 
monopoly, made in Russia from rye, or sometimes from 
barley or potatoes: prohibited in Russia at beginning of 
present war. 

Vosges, 1 viz; 2 vizh, n. A mountain chain between N. E. 
France and Alsace, Germany; scene of much fighting be- 
tween French and Germans, 1914-1915. 


war’slev”y, n. See LEVY. 

war’stax”, n. [U. S.) 1. A special tax on bankers, brokers, 
theaters, and tobacco, effective Nov. 1, 1914. 2. A stamp- 
tax on bonds, deeds, telephone messages, telegrams, bills of 
lading, tickets, parlor-car seats, etc., effective Dec. 1, 1914. 

Wies-ba’den, 1 vis-ba’den; 2 vés-bi’dén, n. A city, capital 

of Hesse-Nassau province, central 8S. Prussia. 

wig’wag”, 1 wig’wag’; 2 wig’wag”. I. 0. Tc communicate 
(a message) as by signal-flags or torches. II.n. 1. The 
act or art of signaling with flags, lights, etc., or the message 
so sent. 2%. The instrument used in sending the messages, 





SS aS : 
Zeppelin Dirigible. 


Wo”évre’, 1 wo’i’vr; 2 wo’é’vr, n. A wooded and rocky 
region in N. E. France, on the Alsatian border; scene of much 
severe fighting, 1914-1915. 


Y 


Yar’mouth, 1 yar’math; 2 yir’muth, n. A seaport of eastern 
England, N. E. of London; bombarded by German aircraft, 
Jan. 20,1915. Great Yarmoutht. 

Y’pres, 1 \’pr;2 pr, . A towninS. West Flanders province, 
Belgium; wrecked during severe fighting between Germans 
and allied British, French, and Belgians, 1914-1915. 

Y’ser, 1 I’sr; 2 j’sr, m. A river in W. West Flanders province, 
Belgium. —Yser canal. A canalin W. West Flanders'prov- 
inee, Belgium. The river and canal were held by the allied 
British and Belgians against German attack, 1914-1915. 


Z 

Zee”brugge’, 1 z@”briz’; 2 ze”bruzh’, A seaport of N. 
Belgium; taken by Germans, 1914, one used as a submarine 
base; frequently bombarded by British war-ships and air- 
craft, 1914-1915. 

Zep”pe-lin’, 1 tsep’s-lin’; 2 tsép”e-lin’, mn. 1. Ferdinand 

R. -» Count von (1838 ), a German general; aeronaut 
and aireship builder. 2. One of several types of dirigible bal- 
loon named after Count von Zeppelin. 

Zow-ave’, 1 zu-dv’; 2 zu-iiv’, m. 1. A light-armed French in- 
fantryman who wears an Oriental uniform. 2. [z-] [U. 8.] 
In the Civil War, a member of one of certain Union volun- 
teer regiments. 


René Raphael ‘ 
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THE AUSTRO-SERVIAN QUARREL 


June 28, 1914.—The Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary, and his morganatic wife, the Duchess 
of Hohenberg, are assassinated in Serajevo, Bosnia, by a Servian 

tudent. 

: Juty 2.—Gabrinovies, who made an unsuccessful attempt upon 
the life of the Archduke, makes a sworn statement implicating 
the Secretary of the Pan-Servian Union and others in the murder 
of the Austrian heir. 

Ju.ty 23.—Austria sends an ulfimatum to Servia. 

Juty 24.—Servia requests an extension of time for consider- 
ation of the ultimatum, but the request is refused. 

Ju.iy 25.—Servia concedes all of Austria’s demands save that 
of Austrian participation in the investigation of the Austrian 
Archduke’s murder, and asks for Hague mediation. The 
Austrian Minister leaves Belgrade, declaring this reply to be 
unsatisfactory. King Peter of Servia withdraws from Belgrade, 
on the frontier, to Kragujevatz. 

Juty 26.—Efforts for peace are made by London, Paris, and 
St. Petersburg, altho it is reported that hostilities between Ser- 
vian and Austrian forces have already begun. 

Juty 27.—Especial efforts are made by Sir Edward Grey to 
secure non-interference by other Powers in the Austro-Servian 
conflict, and to obtain a conference of Powers to assure 
neutrality. 

Juty 28.—Austria declares war on Servia. 

JuLty 29.—An Austrian force attacks Belgrade. 


MOBILIZATION, DECLARATION, AND INVASION 


Jury 28.—Germany refuses to consider the peace conference 
in London suggested by Sir Edward Grey. The Kaiser holds an 
all-day conference with his Ministers. “Socialist antiwar riots 
take place in Paris. Russian forces are beginning to be massed 
upon the western border. 

Juty 29.—Mobilization continues in Russia, Germany, and 
France. The British first fleet leaves Portland under sealed 
orders. 

Juty 30.—Germany sends an ultimatum to Russia, demanding 
that Russian mobilization cease within twenty-four hours, else 
Germany will mobilize. 

JuLty 31.—Negotiations by telegraph are carried on between 
the Czar, the Kaiser, and King George, seeking a peaceful solu- 
tion of the impending quarrel. Germany, with the exception 
of the Kingdom of Bavaria, declares martial law. Jean Léon 
Jaurés, the famous French Socialist leader, is assassinated i in a 
Paris café. 

Avaust 1.—Emperor Francis Joseph orders a general mobili- 
zation of the Austrian Army and Navy. Germany declares war 
upon Russia. The French Cabinet orders general mobilization. 

Avuaust 2.—German troops enter Luxemburg. An ultimatum 
demanding free passage for German troops is addrest to 
Belgium. 

Avuaust 3.—Belgium appeals to England for diplomatic aid. 
Germany declares war on France. 

Avuaust 4.—England demands that Germany observe Belgian 
neutrality unreservedly. Berlin rejects the ultimatum. Great 
Britain declares war on Germany. The French Minister of War 
declares that a state of war exists with Germany. German 
troops attack Liége, Belgium. Engagements occur between 
Germans and Freneh at the French border near Belfort. 
President Wilson issues the proclamation of the United States’s 
neutrality. . 

Avaust 5.—Austria declares war on Russia. Montenegro 
declares war on Austria. Belgium declares war on Germany. 
In addition to the German army in Luxemburg and that 
crossing the border near Belfort, a third division enters France 
east of Nancy, from Lofgaine. Lord Kitchener goes into the 
British.Cabinet as Secretary of State for War. President Wilson 
as head of the greatest neutral State signatory to the Hague 
Convention tenders his good offices for peace to any and all of 
the conflicting nations of Europe. 

Avucust 6.—Italy notifies Great Britain that she will remain 
neutral. Servia declares war on Germany. French troops cross 


‘into Alsace. 




























































Avaust 8.—Portugal announces her alliance with Great 
Britain. 

Avuaust 10.—France declares war on Austria. 
invade Bosnia, assisted by Montenegrins. 

Avueust 12.—Great Britain declares war on Austria-Hungary. 
Montenegro declares war on Germany. 

Avuaust 14,—Servians and Montenegrins advance 
Herzegovina. 

Aveust 15.—Japan sends an ultimatum to Germany, demand- 
ing the withdrawal of German ships from Eastern waters and 
the surrender of Kiaochow. 

August 23.—Japan declares war upon Germany. 

Avaust 25.—Austria declares war on Japan. 

Avuaust 27.—Austria declares war on Belgium. 


Servian troops 


into 


AUTUMN CAMPAIGNS 


Aveust 7.—Belgium—Liége falls into German hands. 
Avaeust 11.—Belgium—A circling movement of the extreme 
right wing of the German advance begins, finally reaching 
Brussels. 
Avaust 16.—France—The first British expeditionary force 
lands on the Continent. Servia—Austrians and Servians engage 
on the Jadar River. 
Avaust 17.—Belgium—The Belgian Government moves from 
Brussels to Antwerp. France—A five-day battle begins in Lor- 
raine, ending in the repulse of the French across the frontier. 
East Prussia—Russian troops cross the border, and engage the 
Germans at Stallupénen. 
Avcust 20.—Belgium—The van of the German Army arrives 
at Brussels. The Belgian Army retreats on Antwerp. 
Avuaust 21.—Belgium—The Goestns enter Brussels. The 
attack upon Namur is begun. South Africa—German forces 
invade British territory. 
AvuaGusT 23.—Belgium—Namur falls, and the Germans con- 
tinue westward against Mons. French and English forces move 
northward against the right wing of the German advance. 
Northeastern France—The Germans occupy Lunéville. 
Avcust 24.—Belgium—Zeppelin bombs fall in Antwerp. The 
retreat of the English regiments from Mons begins. 
Avaust 25.—Galicia—The Russians reach to a point within 
eighty miles of Lemberg. 
Avucust 26.—Belgium—The Germans burn Louvain. North- 
eastern France—The Germans take Longwy. West Africa—The 
British from Nigeria conquer German Togoland. 
Aveust 27.—East Prussia—At Oertelsburg, near Allenstein, 
a three-day battle begins, resulting in a Russian defeat. The 
Far East—Japan blockades Kiaochow. 
Avuaust 28.—Belgiura—The Allied retreat from Mons slack- 
ens. Galicia—Russians advance on Lemberg. Central Africa 
—Germans attack the Belgian Kongo. Naval—The Germans 
lose three small cruisers in a skirmish off Helgoland. 
Aveust 29.—France—One wing of the German force ap- 
proaches Amiens, while an eastern portion descends the Oise 
toward Paris. La Fere, eighty miles from Paris, is captured. 
Aveust 30.—France—Amiens is taken. Paris prepares for a 
siege. The Germans advance in a line from Amiens to Laon, 
forcing back the French left. 
Aveust 31.—East Prussia—General von Hindenburg, after a 
three-day combat, vanquishes the Russian invaders in the 
Masurian Lakes region. 
SEPTEMBER 1.—France—Germans reach Compiégne, forty 
miles from Paris. 
SEPTEMBER 2.—France—The German advance, a few miles 
north of Chantilly, is turned abruptly southeast, and directed 
against the center of the Allies’ line. 
SEPTEMBER 3.—France—The French capital is transferred 
to Bordeaux. The Germans reach the valley of the Marne. 
Galicia—Lemberg is occupied by the Russians. General—The 
Prince of Wied leaves Albania. 
SEPTEMBER 4.—France—The Germans cross the Marne. 
SEPTEMBER 5.—France—The French left wing é¢ommences 
to surround and turn the German right. General—Representa- 
tives of Great Britain, France, and Russia sign an agreement 
that none of the three shall make terms of peace without the 
concurrence of the others. 
SEPTEMBER 7.—France—The Germans take Maubeuge, a 


: ms - 
fortress of the first line of French defense. The German retreat 
back across the Marne begins. Galicia—The Russians capture 
Nikolaief and Mikolojow, south of Lemberg. 

SEPTEMBER 8.—France—The German forees are driven 
steadily back across the Marne. 

SerremBer 10.—France—The Germans are driven into a 
V-shaped position at Vitry, where they assume the defensive. 
Galicia—The Russians are victorious at Ravarusska, forty miles 
north of Lemberg, taking many prisoners. 

SEPTEMBER 13.—France—The French regain Soissons. 
Battle of the Aisne begins. 
British East Africa. 

SEPTEMBER 17,—Northeastern France—The Germans suffer 
a repulse at Nancy. 

SEPTEMBER 19.—France—Reims is bombarded and the cathe- 
dral set on fire. East Prussia—The RusSians are driven across 
border into Suwalki. Galicia—The Russians cross the San 

iver. 

SEPTEMBER 21.—Galicia—Jaroslaw is taken by the Russians. 
Servia—The Austrian army of invasion is erusht in an engage- 
ment near the Drina River. 

SEPTEMBER 22.—France—The Germans gain the heights of 
Craonne, near Reims. Galicia—The Russians invest Peremysl. 
Naval—The German submarine U-9 sinks the British cruisers 
Hogue, Cressy, and Aboukir in the North Sea, with a British loss 
of 1,133 men. 

SEPTEMBER 23.—East Prussia—General 
forces the Russians across the Niemen River. 

SEPTEMBER 24.—France—The Allies occupy Péronne. 
Prussia—A Russian force from the south occupies Soldau. 

SEPTEMBER 25.—East Prussia—Von Hindenburg makes a ter- 
rifie effort to cross the Niemen, but fails. 

‘SEPTEMBER 26.—France—The Germans capture St. Quentin. 
East Prussia—Von Hindenburg falls back on Augustovo and 
makes an assault on Ossowiee. Galicia—Peremysl is heavily 
pombarded. The Far-East—The Japanese take Weihsien, in the 
province of Shantung. 

SEPTEMBER 27.—France—The Allied attack is foreed back 
on Albert. 

SEPTEMBER 28.—Belgium—The siege of Antwerp begins. 
Central Poland—The Russians advance in the direction of Posen, 
engaging the Germans at the Prussian frontier, where a stand is 
made. - Galicia—Russians advance over the Karpathians into 
Hungary. 

SEPTEMBER 30.—The Far East—The Japanese begin the bom- 
bardment of Kiaochow. 

OcrosBerR 1.—France—Heavy fighting begins north of Arras. 
Northeastern France—The Germans cross the Woévre plains 
in a north and south line, 14 miles east of Verdun. General— 
Austria expresses official regret for the damage done Italian 
shipping by Austrian mines and promises an indemnity. 

OctorerR 2.—East Prussia—The week’s fighting about Augus- 
tovo ends with a German defeat and expulsion from Poland. 

Ocroser 3.—France—The transference of the British force 
to Belgium begins. Galicia—The Russians take Tarnow. 

Octoser 4.—Galicia—Reenforcements from Krakow halt the 
Russian advance. 

Ocroser 5.—Belgium—The Belgian seat of government is 
removed from Antwerp to Ostend. The Far East—The Japanese 
oceupy German holdings in the Marshall Islands. 

Octoser 6.—Northeastern France—The Germans capture 
Camp-des-Romains, near Saint-Mihiel. Poland—A German at- 
tack forms along the Polish border, striking northeast at Warsaw. 

Octoser 7.—East Prussia—Reenforcements from Kénigsberg 
check the advance of the Russians, tho the latter occupy Lyck. 
The Far East—The Japanese seize the Caroline Islands. 

OcrToBEerR 9.—Belgium—Antwerp falls. 

Octrosper 10.—France—The Germans concentrate on their 
effort, destined to last many weeks, to drive downward on Paris 
via the unfortified stretch of 100 miles between Arras and the 
sea. General—Charles, King of Roumania, dies. 

Ocroser 12.—Galicia—Austrian reenforcements relieve Pere- 
mysl temporarily. To the north, along the San River, a long, 
indecisive battle begins between Austrian and Russian forces. 
South Africa—Martial law is proclaimed throughout the Union 
of South Africa. General—Ferdinand, the new King of Rou- 
mania, takes his oath of office. 

Ocroser 13.—Belgium—The Belgian Government removes 
to Havre. France—The Allies’ advance pushes across the 
Belgian border. Poland—The hostile forces engage, within 
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East Africa—German forces invade 


von Hindenburg 
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20 miles of Warsaw, in the Battle of the Vistula.. 
OctToBEerR 15.—Belgium—The Germans occupy Ostend. 
Octroser 16.—France—The reenforced Allied north wing 
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said in tow g Armentiéres. The first Battle of 
Ypres ‘hegins. Gana rn France—Germans at Saint-Mihic} 
are forced back toward the Alsatian border. Naval—The British 


cruiser Hawke is sunk by the German submarine U-9. 

Octoser 18.—Belgium—The Belgian Army joins the Allied 
north wing. Russian Poland—In the Battle of the Vistula, 
Russian reenforeements outflank the German left and attack the 
German right simultaneously, turning the tide of battle. 

October 19.—Belgium—British gunboats in the Channel 
bombard the Germans at Nieuport. Servia—The Servian Army 
surrounds Serajevo. 

Octoser 24.—Belgium—The Germans cross the Yser River. 

Octoser 25.—Ceéntral Poland—Lodz and Radom are retaken 
by the Russians. Seéuth Africa—A rebellion is started by 
General de Wet and General Beyers. 

OcrosBER 27.—Nayal—The British superdreadnought A uda- 
cious is torpedoed off the north goast of Ireland. Reports of its 
subsequent sinking of salvage are in dispute. 

OcrosBeR 29.—Turkey—A Turkish cruiser begins hosiilities 
against Russia by the bombardment of the town of Theodosia, in 
the Crimea. Odessa also is bombarded. 

OctosEr 30.—Belgium—The Belgian Army destroys several 
dikes, flooding the lower Yser valley and driving the Germans 
inland about Dixmude. 


EASTERN MANEUVERS, AND THE ENTRANCE OF TURKEY; 
THE WINTER DEADLOCK IN THE WEST 


NovemMBerR 1.—Turkey—The Turks bombard Sebastopol, 
Naval—aA naval engagement occurs off the coast of Chile, in which 
the British lose two cruisers. 

NoveMBER 2.—Turkey—The bombardment of the Darda- 
nelles by an Anglo-French fleet begins. The Turks begin to 
advance on Egypt. 

NoveMBER 3.—Naval—A German squadron raids the British 
coast near Yarmouth and a@ British submarine is sunk. Turkey 
breaks off diplomatic relations with the Allies. 

November 5.—East Prussia—Russians attack to the east and 
south and occupy Mlawa.. Turkey—England and France de- 
clare war on Turkey. Russian troops invade Turkish Armenia. 

NoveMBER 6.—Westerm—The Germans capture a strategic 
point in the Argonne near Vienne-le-Chateau. Southern Poland 
—The retreating Germans make a firm stand at Czenstochow. 
Above, the Russians reach Pleschen, in Silesia. Galicia—The 
Russians claim a great vietory in the reoccupation of Jaroslaw. 
The Austrians retreat on Krakow. Servia—The Austrians cap- 
ture Kostajnik. The Far East—Tsing-tao, the German strong- 
hold in China, is surrendered to the Japanese. 

NoveMBER 8.—South Africa—The rebel force under General 
Beyers is dispersed by General Lembert’s command. 

NoveMBER 9.—Western—Desperate fighting marks the Ger- 
man effort. to cross the Yser and take Dixmude. East Prussia— 
The Germans defeat a Russian force at Wyschtyniz Lake- 
South Africa—The rebel general De Wet overcomes a British 
command under General Cronje near Doornberg. 

NoveMBER 10.—East Prussia—The Russians are pushed back 
at Wirballen, but hold at Lyek and Soldau. Naval—The 
German °ruiser Emden is destroyed at the Keeling Cocos Islands. 

Nov: «BER 11.—Western—The Germans cross the Yser and 
capture Dixmude. Galicia—Peremysl is reinvested by the 
Russians. Naval—A British torpedo-boat, the Niger, in harbor 
at Deal, is sunk by a raiding German submarine. 

NovemMBeErR 12.—East Prussia—General Rennenkampf’s troops 
capture Johannisburg. Central Peland—Germans advance into 
Poland in a 40-mile battle-line extending from near Lipno toward 
the Warthe. Turkey—The Turks capture El Arish, in Egypt. 

Novemser 16.—East Prussia—At Stallupénen, on the 
Suwalki border, the Russian advance is checked. Russian forces 
near Soldau suffer a repulse. Central Poland—At Wlozlawsk 
the Germans take several thousand prisoners. 

NoveMBER 17.—Western—Wide inundations effected by the 
Belgians extend the flooded area beyond Dixmude, and bring 
to a close the first Battle of Ypres. East Prussia—The Russians 
fall back between Gumbinnen and Wirballen, and retreat from 
Soldau upon Mlawa. Central Poland—Heavy fighting retards 
the German advance between Lodz and the Bzura River. Re- 
enforcements con inue to pour in from Prussia. The Russian 
port of Libau on the Baltic is bombarded by a German squadron. 
Servia—The Austrians are victorious §t Valjevo. 

‘NoveMBER 19.—Central Poland—The German advance is 
blocked within 40 miles of Warsaw. To'the south, a huge battle 
is under way, centering on Krakow and Czenstochow. Turkey— 
Russian reenforcements pour into the Batoum district. Kurd 
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forces suffer defeat in sees eg be Goneesl—The' ch 
of Egypt joins personally with Germany and the You a 

NoveMBEr 21.—East Prussia—The Russians ance and 
capture Gumbinnen. Galicia—The Avatrans eva evacuate Sandee. 
Servia—The Servians make a successful stand against the 
Austrians, tho forced out of Valjevo. 

NoveMBER 23.—Central Poland—The German line at Kalisz 
and Thorn falls into a Russian trap. Turkey—The Turks claim 
vietory over a British force near Bl Kantara, east of the Suez 
Canal. 

November 24,—Western—British war-ships in the Channel 
bombard the German naval base at Zeebriigge. 

NoveMBER 25.—Galicia—Russian forces attempt an invasion 
of Hungary over the Karpathian Mountains. 

NovEMBER 26.—Central Poland—The Germarns extricaté 
themselves from the Russian encircling movement, and con- 
tinue their advanee. Galicia—Austrian forces defending Kra- 
kow are defeated by the Russiaris at Brzesko. Naval—The 
British predreadnought Bulwark blows. up and sinks in the 
Thames; cause unknown. 

NoveMBER 27.—Western—The French claim gains all along 
the lme from the Channel to Mihlhausen, averaging 4 to 10 
miles in the last two weeks. _ 

NoveMBER 29.—Servia—Austrians advancing on the main 
Servian force capture Suvotor, near Valjevo. Bukowina—The 
Russians seize Czernowitz. 

NoveMBER 30.—Western—Germans to the number of 120,000 
concentrate on an attack on Ypres. Galicia—The Russian force 

across the Karpathians is surrounded and defeated. Servia— 
Belgrade is taken by the Austrians after a ) 126-day siege. 

DrcEMBER 1.—South Africa—General de Wet is captured. 

DrcEMBER 3.—Western—French progress is marked, east of 
Saint-Mihiel and in Alsace. Servia—The resistance to the in- 
vading Austrians becomes aggressive. Karpathians—Bartfeld 
is captured by the Russians. 

DECEMBER 5.—Western—The German attack at Ypres is 
successfully resisted, with some gains by the Allies. Central 
Poland—Reenforeed from the West, the Germans take Lodz, 
directly against the Russian center. 

DeceMBER 6.—Galicia—A Russian foree numbering 270,000 
is before Krakow, and the suburbs are under bombardment. 

DeceMBER 8.—Servia—Turning on the invaders, the Servians 
bring to a successful conclusion a six-day battle near Mt. Rudnik, 
and regain Valjevo and Ushitza. Turkey—The British ex- 
peditionary force at the head of the Persian Gulf gains Kurna, 
giving it control from the junction of the Tigris and\Euphrates 
tothe sea. Seuth Africa—General Beyers, the rebel Boer leader, 
is killed. Naval—A British squadron takes by surprize Admiral 
von Spee’s squadron in the South Ati«tie off the Falkland 
Islands, and sinks three of the German vessels. Nearly 2,000 
lives are reported lost. 

DrceMBER 10.—General—Von Falkenhayn succeeds von 
Moltke as head of the German General Staff. 

DrceMBER 12.—Northern Poland—German forces advancing 
from the direction of Soldau suffer repulse near Przasnysz. 
Central Poland—Pushing on from Lodz, the Germans are con- 
centrating near Lowiez. Servia—The. invading Austrians fall 
back upon the border, with a reported loss of 28,000. Bukowina 
—The Russians hold important areas in the Eastern Karpathians. 

DeceMBER 13.—Naval—The Turkish battle-ship Messudich is 
sunk in the Dardanelles by a British submarine. 

DrceMBER 14.—Northern Poland—The Germans are “pushed 
back from Przasnysz to Miawa. Galicia—The Austrians drive 
the Russians northeast from Jaslo, toward the San. Servia— 
The Servians recapture Belgrade. Three Austrian army corps are 
routed, to the South. The Austrians fall back across the 
Danube and San rivers. 

DecemBer 16,—Naval—Scarborongh, Hartlepool, and Whitby, 
three towns on the eastern coast of England, are bombarded by a 
Gert oa The killed number 48; wounded, 85. 

Dumper 17. Western —Appreciable gains are made by the 
j ‘etween the Channel and the Lys River. General—Great 
} : declares a protectorate over Egypt. 

°CEMBER 18.—Central Poland—The Germans capture Lowicz. 
-MBER 19.—Central Poland—The Germans are halted at 
ira. River, thirty miles from Warsaw. Southern Poland— 

1) he Russians fall back across the Nida River, but begin a flank 

movement south on Tarnow. 

Decempgr 20.—Karpathians—Following a severe engagement 
at Lupkow Pass, the Austrians are swept back into the valleys of 
the Latoreza and Ungh rivers, in Hungary.. Turkey—The 
Russians drive the Turks in full flight in the direction of Van. 

Decemper 2i.—Northern Poland—The German invaders are 
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driven across the border to Neidenburg and Lautenburg, where a 
stand is made for the protection of Phorn. 

December 25.—East Prussia—In an engagement near Létzen 
the Germans take many Russian prisoners. Galicia—By a quick 
change of front and a sharp engagement, a junction of Austrian 
forces at Tuchow, on the Biala River, is prevented by the Russians 
and the relief of Peremysl is prevented. Naval—Eight British 
ships, accompanied by hydroaeroplanes, raid the German harbor 
of Cuxhaven on the North Sea. 

Decemsber 29.—Western—The French invest Steinbach, in 
Alsace. French attacks on Sennheim are repulsed. 

Decemper 30.—Central Poland—The Germans withdraw 
from the Bzura. 

DecemBer 31.—Transcaucasia—Turks invade Russian Cau- 
casus, advancing on Kars and Ardahan. 

Janvary 1,1915.—East Prussia—T he Russians are driven across 
the border into the Polish province of Suwalki. Transcaucasia— 
Turkish troops occupy the fortified Russian town of Ardahan. 
Naval—The British ship Formidable is torpedoed and sinks in the 
English Channel, with 500 men. General—The German head- 
quarters announces that there are in Germany 586,000 prisoners 
of war: 310,000 are Russians, 220,000 French, 37,000 Belgians, 
and 19,000 British. 

January 3-4.— Western—French forces capture Steinbach, in 
Alsace. Transcaucasia—The Russians destroy an entire Turkish 
army corps in two crushing victories, at Ardahan and Sarikamysh. 

January 7.—Western—At Soissons, the Allies gain two lines 
of trenches and cross the Aisne. General—President Poincaré, 
of France, signs the decree prohibiting all sale and transportation 
of absinth and similar liquors, 

January 12.—Transcaucasia—The remainder of the Turkish 
Tenth Army Corps is routed at Kara Ourdan. 

JANUARY 13.—General—Count Berchtold, Premier of Austria- 
Hungary, resigns, to be succeeded by Baron Burian, a Hungarian. 

January 14.—Western—North of Soissons, the Germans 
capture six villages, the heights of Vregny, five miles of trenches, 
and 3,150 men, driving the French back across the Aisne. 
East Prussia—A Russian invasion by a new force of 800,000 men 
is begun. Persia—A Turkish army occupies Tabriz. 

January 15.—Bukowina—The Russians take Kirlibaba Pass. 

January 17-18.—Western—Fierce fighting centers about La 
Boiselle, northeast of Amiens, the village changing hands 
repeatedly. In the forest of Le Prétre, on the Lorraine burder, 
the French advance reaches to within ten miles of Metz. 

JANUARY 19.—Western—German aircraft raid Norfolk coast 
towns, causing much damage and killing four persons. 

JANUARY 24.—Western—In a second attempt to raid En- 
glish coast the German squadron is detected and routed by 
the British coast patrol. The German cruiser Blicher is sunk 
with 762 men. The Germans’ assertion of the loss of a British 
cruiser is denied. South Africa—Twelve hundred Boer rebels 
under Maritz attack Upington, Bechuanaland, and are repulsed. 

January 30.—Transcaucasia and Persia—The Russians over- 
whelm the Turks in the Caucasus*and at Tabriz. 

Fesruary 1.—Central Poland—German forces at Borjimow, 
after five weeks of fighting, drive the Russians back from the 
Bzura, upon Warsaw. General—By decree, the German Gov- 
ernment takes control of all foodstuffs within the Empire. 

Frsrvary 2.—Egypt—Turks attempting to cross the Suez 
Canal at Toussoum are repulsed by British forees. Dardanelles 
—The four outer forts are shelled by an Anglo-French fleet. 

Fesruary 3.—Central Poland—The Russians initiate a coun- 
ter-offensive at the Bzura. Galicia—The Austrians evacuate 
Tarnow. 

Frsruary 6.—General—Turkey salutes the Italian flag and 
surrenders a captive British consul, closing the Hodeida incident, 
which threatened war. The Lusitania flies our flag by British 
Admiralty order while in the danger-zone. 

Fesruary 9.—Karpathians—Germans meet with  stub- 
born resistance, involving heavy losses, at Tucholka Pass. 
General—The Russian Duma holds its first meeting since 
August 9. 

Fepruary 10.—General—The United States Government pro- 
tests te Germany against its decree of a marine ‘‘ war-zone,”’ and 
to England against the use of neutral flags by British ships. The 
British House of Commons adopts estimates for 3,000,000 men, 
voting unlimited funds. 

Fepruary 12.—Western—Thirty-four British aircraft raid 
the Belgian coast. East Prussia—The Czar’s forces are again 
driven out, 50,000 prisoners being taken by the Germans. 

Fesruary 13.—Central Poland—German troops occupy Plock. 

Fepruary 16.—Western—Forty British aeroplanes and sea- 
planes attack the Ostend district. General—Figures made public 
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at Washington show that Ameriean exports 
during tke last four months of 1914 amounted ; 

Fesrvudry 18.—Western—The German marine bs aes 
deeree goes into effect. East Prussia—Nine engagements in the 
Masurian Lake district result in a decisive victory for the Germans. 
General—Turkey apologizes to Greece and yields to her demands 
for reparation, averting war. 

Fesruary 19.—General—Great Britain replies to the note of 
protest against misuse of neutral flags, denying any intention 
of ordering their use for the general protection of merehant 
vessels. 

Fesruary 20.—Nozthern Poland—The Russians retreating 
from East Prussia make a successful stand at Ossowiecz. Dar- 
danelles—The Anglo-French fleet reopens its bombardment of 
the Turkish fortifications. General—The American cotton-ship 
Evelyn, bound for Bremen, strikes a mine and sinks near the 
mouth of the Ems. 

Frsruary 23.—General—The American cotton-ship Carib is 
sunk in the North Sea. 

Fesruary 24.—Northern Poland—The Germans storm and 
take Przasnysz, with 10,000 prisoners. 

Fepruary 25.—Dardanelles—The Allied fleet silences all the 
forts at the entrance to the strait. 

f'EBRUARY 27.—Western-—German forces in Lorraine achieve 
a four-mile gain on a thirteen-mile front. Northern Poland—The 
Russians regain Przasnysz. 

Marcu 1.—General—The French Government estimates that 
1,880,000 Germans are on the Western line, while 2,080,000 
Germans and Austrians are opposed to the Russians in the Kast. 
Prisoners of war in Germany have increased 200,000 since Jan- 
uary 1, making a total of 781,000. It is estimated that out of 
Austria’s first line of 2,000,000 about 1,600,000 have been lost 
in killed, wounded, or captured. 

Marcu 5.—Karpathians—The Russians inflict terrifie losses 
on the Austrian Army in an indeterminate engagement, in which 
the latter hold ground.in the Beskid Mountains. Dardanelles— 
Three more forts are silenced on the Asiatic side. General—A 
new peace Cabinet is formed in Greece. 

Marcu 10.—Western—British troops take Neuve Chapelle 
and advance on Lille. 

Marcu 13.—Galicia—Russian forces capture Austrian forti- 
fications near Tarnowitz and Polno. 

Marcu 14.—Naval—The German cruiser Dresden is sunk by 
three British war-ships at Juan Fernandez Island. 

Marcu 15.—General—Berlin estimates the total Allied loss 
at 3,600,000 men; the imprisoned Russians in Germany, on 
February 1, at 350,000, those in Austria at 157,800; French pris- 
oners in both countries, 240,000. The grand total of killed, 
wounded, and missing for Prussian land-forces alone is put at 
1,050,029. 

Marcu 18.—Dardanelles—The British battle-ships Jrresistible 
and Ocean and the French battle-ship Bouvet are sunk by mines. 
The British Inflexible and French Gaulois are disabled. 

Marcu 22.—Galicia—Peremysl falls, its garrison of 9 general5, 
93 officers of the General Staff, 2,500 other officers, and 117,000 
men surrendering unconditionally. 

Marcu 23.—Karpathians—The Russians gain Lupkow Pass. 

Marcu 25.—Persia—The Turks are defeated at Ardabil by 
the Russians, with a loss of 21,000. Kurds massacre Christian 
residents at Urmia. General—Albanian insurgents shell Du- 
razzo, Albania. 

Marcu 26.—Western—The French occupy Hartmannsweiler- 
kopf, in Alsace, where both sides have suffered severe losses in a 
prolonged engagement. 

Marcu 28.—General—The British passenger-ship Falaba is 
sunk by a German submarine south of St. George’s Channel. One 
American and 120 others of the passengers and crew are lost. 

Marcu 31.—Karpathians—The Russians reach the last 
heights of the Beskid Mountains, on the threshold of Hungary. 
General—The German War Office announces the eapture of 
55,800 Russians during March. Russia reports the total number 
of Austrian prisoners taken since the advance in the Karpa- 


thians began, on January 21, to be 260,000, including those taken’ 


at Peremysl. 
THE SPRING CAMPAIGNS 


Aprit 1.—Western—Submarine attacks on Englgnd’s fishing 
fleets are begun, 

Apri 2.—Dardanelles—The destruction of the British battle- 
ship Lord Nelson is reported. The Allied fleet withdraws. 

Apri. 3.—Western—French forces begin a series of attacks 
upon the German lines between Verdun and Metz. 

Apri 4.—Karpathians—The Russians ahmnte in the Béskid 
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‘Meaaiains, sidkcdedh cant of Lenpleow Pass, and surging 
through ne capac but _ my at Uzsok and Beakid 
passes hold back the invasion of 


Apri 5.—East Prussia—Near rime, @ Russian battalion jg | 
annihilated. 


Aprit 6.—Karpathians—The Russians take Varecze Pass and 
occupy Polena, on the Hungarian slope. Z 

Aprit 7.—Western—The Germans take Drei Grachten. The 
French take Les Epaiges with heavy German losses. 

Aprit 8.—General—Berlin reports 812,808 prisoners in Ger. 
many on April 1. 

Aprit 11.—General—Of the 1,6683-mile Allied front, East 
and West, it is estimated that the Freneh hold 544 miles, the 
British 3214, the Belgians 174, the Russians 857, and the Ser 
vians and Montenegrins 219. The total British casualties to | 
date are 139,347. 

Aprit 12.—Karpathians— The Russians reach Szolyva, 20 
miles within the Hungarian - ‘border. It is estimated that 3,500, 
000 men are engaged in the Karpathian battle-line. 

Apri. 14.—Western—The French gain a mile in the capture of 
Schuepfeureithkopf, in Alsace, and advance down the Fecht 
River toward Colmar. In Belgium a prolonged struggle rages 
about “ Hill 60,” near Ypres. 

Aprut 18.—Western—-The British gain three miles near Y pres, 
but the possession of “ Hill 60” remains undecided. Galicia— 
The Russians evacuate Tarnow. General—The British strength 
at the front now comprises 750,000 men. : 

Apri 19.—Western—‘ Hill 60 ” is assailed repeatedly by the © 
British. The fighting toward Ypres continues with violenee, — 
The Germans gain by the use of asphyxiating gases. Karpa. © 
thians—Field-Marshal von Hindenburg takes command of the 
Austro-German forces. : 

Apri, 22—Dardanelles—The Allied bombardment is re- 
sumed. ; 

Apait 25. —Karpathians- —Costly Russian losses are suffered at 
Uzsok Pass. Dardanelles—Under cover of the new attack, | 
Allied troops are landed on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

Apri 26—Western—The Germans gain Hartmannsweiler- 
kopf, in Alsace, with heavy losses. General—The French cruiser 
Léon Gambetta is sunk in the Ionian Sea by an Austrian sub- | 
marine. j 

Apri 27.—General—The,.Women’s International Peace Con- 
ference convenes at The Hague. 

Aprit, 28,—Turkey—The Russian Black Sea squadron bom- © 
bards Turkish forees within the Bosporus. Turkey announces 
a British destroyer sunk, a French cruiser on fire, and three — 
British battle-ships badly damaged, in the Dardanelles. : 

Apri 29.—Northern Poland—The Germans advance east 
from Tilsit, 70 miles into Eussian territory, beyond Schaul, — 
cutting the Libau-Kovno railroad. z 

Aprit 30.—Western—A Zejipelin raids Ipswich, 66 miles from © 
London. At Ypres the Germans hold the west bank of the ~ 
canal, whife the Allies continue their attacks on “ Hill 60% — 
General—Ambassador von Bernstorff warns Americans, by a 1 
newspaper advertisement, to avoid entering the ‘‘ war-zone” 
on ships of the Allies. : 

May 1.—General—Theo American oil-steamer Gulflight is tore 7 
pedoed and sunk off the Scilly Isles, with no warning. Three © 
deaths result. Minister van Dyke reports to Washington ~ 
injury to the American oil-steamship Cushing by German ~ 
aeroplane bombs. ; 

May 2.—Galicia—Heavy Austro-German attacks gain a great 
victory near Tarnow, with the capture of 30,000 Russians. 

May 3-—Western—The Germans gain in terrific onslaughts 
near Ypres, about the villages of Zonnenbeke, Zevecote, and 
Westhoek. The use of asphyxiating gases is continued. 

May 4.—Karpathians—W eakened by Austro-German successes 
in Galicia, the Russian front on the Beskid range, from Zboro to 
Lupkow, gives way, followed by a general Russian retreat from 
Hungary, 

May 5.—Western—The French estimate of Germany’s loss — 
in men in the foregoing two weeks, to date, about Ypres, ij 
35,000. Galicia—The Austrians reeapture Tarmow and drive 
the Russians beyond the Donajec and Biala rivers. . 

May 7.—Western—The German assault about Ypres, lax for 
two days, begins with renewed vigor, penetrating the Allied line 
in several places. North of Arras the Allies gain two and one-half | 
miles on a four-mile front. North Peland—German progress — 
above the Niemen River continues. Libau, en the Baltic, is — 
attacked by land and sea. General— The Cunard liner Lusitania 
is torpedoed without warning off Kinsale, Ireland, and sinks in 
fifteen minutes, with a loss of 1,152 lives, of whom 114 are 
Americans, BS 
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